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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

u This being waid, 
Be not afraid 
To buy, to prove, 
To read with love, 
To follow some, 
And so to come 
By practice true." — Tusser. 

There is something to me so very peaceful and happy 
in a country life, that I must beg you, my readers, to 
come with me quite away from the bustle and splendour 
of the metropolis, and to be content to hear the history of 
a family living in a small village in the south of England, 
about eighty miles from London. 

Let us, however, understand each other from the 
first. When I ask you to listen to the account of a 
family, indeed the only gentleman's family residing in 
the parish of Colnbrook, I ought to add that it is but 
of one half of it I am chiefly going to speak, and of the 
other part just occasionally, as I may find necessary for 
my story. 

The servants at Colnbrook House had ways and 
doings, which, I hope, will make some account of them 
interesting ; and I know not how better I can teach a 
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Christian life to persons of this class, who may be 
desirous of learning from me, than by showing them its 
duties and failures, its difficulties and glorious suc- 
cesses in those of a like station to their own, and in 
such also of the same rank who were connected with 
the servants at Colnbrook House. 

Now let me introduce you to your promised ac- 
quaintances and my friends. Yes, I am proud to call 
them my friends ; for the housekeeper, the butler, the 
nurse, the cook, and those under them, are not only 
servants to an earthly master, but they are also in the 
service of a great King, and if they acquit themselves 
faithfully, by and by He will make them His courtiers, 
and He has even said that He will give them splendid 
crowns to wear. 

Well then, first of all, I must point out to you Mrs. 
Benson, the housekeeper, a rather tall woman, with an 
upright figure ; she is somewhere about fifty, as neat as 
can be, and a little old-fashioned. Next, full twenty 
years younger, Martin, the lady's-maid. She is a small 
slight person, and with hands looking so nice and soft, 
and so beautifully clean, that she seems fit any moment 
to fasten her mistress's dress, or to arrange Miss Lucy's 
hair. But the cook, that most important being the cook ; 
— I can tell you she thinks herself little below the house- 
keeper, though, of course, Mrs. Benson is really the first, 
and so she seems in the eyes of all, both men and maids. 
The cook at Colnbrook House is stout and rather 
short, perhaps about forty, but we do not inquire too 
particularly the ages of certain people, because they 
dislike it ; however, cook has a few grey hairs, that I 
am quite sure of, and I do not like her the less on 
this account ; for if she has done her duty well through 
forty years of her life, she deserves greater praise than if 
she had only done it through thirty, and the better 
hope there is also that she will keep on firmly to the 
very end. Now comes Ailsby the nurse. Her hair 
curls naturally, but as the fashion (and a very good 
one I am sure) is to put hair plain, she tries to make 
hers go so, though now and then a curl escapes which 
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the children like to play with, but her cap is always 
tied down neatly, and she never thinks of wearing a 
brooch, nor has a pin sticking about her any where. 
Rhoda, the upper housemaid, — I need not ask you to 
observe Rhoda, for if you look once I am sure you must 
look again. She is so pretty, so very pretty, about 
twenty-four, though you would not have said so much. 
Rich auburn hair, dark hazel eyes, a bright complexion, 
and rather a tall yet round figure, give to this young 
woman certainly a most lovely appearance ; so much 
so, that Mrs. Benson hesitated in her own mind some 
time before she liked to engage such a sweet-looking 
creature ; but she determined to watch her well, and 
therefore had hired Rhoda about six months before the 
time when I begin my story. Susan, the nurse-maid, is 
not bad-looking ; such a merry laughing face, such rosy 
cheeks, the tiny children love to pat them and kiss them ; 
then Susan's eyes do but laugh the more, and I am sure 
I cannot wonder, for I expect a little laughing and 
merriment when a girl is but eighteen, and when little 
ones are at hand to be played with. 

Just now I called Rhoda, the upper housemaid. Per- 
haps I should scarcely have said this, for there is only 
one female servant more, — Charlotte, — and she helps 
Rhoda in the morning till one o'clock, and then cook in 
the afternoon till work is done. Poor Charlotte ! She 
is rather the drudge of the house, — hard work, not much 
time to mend her clothes in, yet they wear out very 
fast; — then she has a plain face, is somewhat awkward, 
and has naturally a gruff voice. Though little more 
than twenty, Charlotte has been eight years out in ser- 
vice, and so never felt for long the care of home. She 
thinks, I believe, that nobody takes much heed about 
her, but I know otherwise ; for I know how a bright 
angel, her guardian angel, is near her, and watches over 
her, and that, if she could but hear it, a Divine voice is 
saying often to her, " Charlotte, I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love." 

As to the men-servants, Kennett,the butler, is a good- 
looking young man ; and Alfred, the page, a lad of six- 
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teen, struts about quite smart and grand in his own eyes, 
because he now wears a kind of livery, and has lately 
come to such a place as Colnbrook House. Saunders, 
the coachman, and John, the stable-boy, have nothing 
remarkable about them, excepting that Saunders does 
look so like a coachman ; having had to do with horses 
all his life, and that not a short one, nobody could mis- 
take him for any thing but what he is. The two gar- 
deners, Brooks and Thomas Manley, find plenty of em- 
ployment : the drive and shrubbery in front, the lawn, 
kept as only an English lawn ever is kept, the flower- 
beds, the kitchen-garden, where Brooks is disposed to 
spend too much of his time rather than too little, and 
the hot-house, where he was once heard to exclaim, 
while looking at the immense bunches of grapes hang- 
ing from the glass roof, " Was there ever a luckier man 
than Richard Brooks ? Grapes fit for the Queen, and 
what's not much less, fit for my mistress too !" But 
besides his grapes,: Brooks is lucky in a good wife and 
three young children ; they live at the lodge. There is 
but one lodge, for you go away from Colnbrook House 
by the same gate at which you come in. Thomas Man- 
ley lives in the village with his aunt. He is a single 
man, saving up, I suppose, that he may marry some 
day. When work is very hard, Manley has Robert 
Price to help him. Robert generally works for a 
farmer, only his slack days come sometimes, and then 
Manley gets his assistance most willingly. 

But now, because 1 know something of masters and 
mistresses as well as servants, and that the happiness of 
the latter depends very much upon the former, I must 
just say a little about Mr. and Mrs. Vernon, the owners 
of Colnbrook House. Mr. Vernon is a thorough man of 
business, yet quite a gentleman, head partner in the bank 
of Eversham, a town a mile and a half from Colnbrook, 
and its bank one of the first in the county for security, 
from having been so long established. Mr. Vernon has 
often said, he neither wishes nor is able to interfere, 
except in great matters, with his family arrangements ; 
however, when he does think fit to speak, the matter, 
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whatever it may be, is settled immediately. Mrs. Ver- 
non was strongly inclined at one time to order every 
thing in her house entirely alone, but when she had be- 
come the mother of seven children about ten years ago, 
with delicate health, and two sickly infants to watch 
over, she gladly engaged the services of Mrs. Benson, 
and now leaves all domestic management to her, unless 
in especial cases. Nine children are yet living here out 
of the twelve Mrs. Vernon has had ; the other three she 
laid to sleep as infants long ago, where the Holy Church 
made them their last little bed close by the walls of the 
blessed House of God. Mrs. Vernon I know to be an 
indulgent mistress ; but as Mrs. Benson is very particu- 
lar, indeed I may quite say strict, our servants are not 
left too much to their own ways. 

Once more, before I conclude this chapter, come with 
me to the lower story of Colnbrook House. This being 
comparatively modern, the kitchen is below the dining- 
room, large and of good height, — a closet close to the 
range, the dresser facing it, with convenient shelves and 
drawers, and beneath the bright coppers ; a good oven 
and boiler on either side of the fire, and another oven 
opposite the closet to be heated by a separate stove, a 
hot-plate, then a long narrow table under the two win- 
dows, and an ordinary deal table in the middle of all 
this ; — such is Colnbrook House kitchen. The house- 
keeper's room, not far off, contains, oh such a capital 
linen-press, a large grocery closet in one good-sized 
recess, and a cupboard for preserves in the other ; a 
china closet, where the best glass, breakfast, dinner, 
dessert, and tea services are kept ; two mahogany fold- 
ing tables, and a little round oak table, pretty nearly as 
bright as a looking-glass, for Mrs. Benson's own parti- 
cular use. Then for the scullery, that opens as it 
usually does out of the kitchen, and there is a nice cool 
larder some way beyond it. The pantry has its sink, 
its dresser fitted up with drawers for Kennett and Al- 
fred's clothes, since here Kennett has always slept ; also 
its napkin press, and long slab against the wall, on which 
he cleans the plate, or rather, often makes Alfred do it. 
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From this room you can step into the pantry closet, as 
it is called. A fair size it looks, and here is put the 
china generally used, with the lamps and silver candle- 
sticks ; here too Alfred has a small bed. 

I ought to mention that the housekeeper's room, be- 
sides the accommodations I have described, can boast of 
a beautiful little range ; and many have been the sweet 
things cook has been glad to be relieved of, and Mrs. 
Benson equally pleased to make, when its additional 
help has seemed needed. The scullery too has its 
boiler, where a large piece of beef or even a turkey 
can be cooked, in times of great pressure on the kitchen. 
• Again look into the servants' hall. You can see 
nothing now, but that it is long and by no means wide ; 
yet days have been when it appeared quite pretty, and 
that only a short time ago too. Then there were 
wreaths of flowers hung over the picture of Ever- 
sham market, two large nosegays on the mantel-piece, 
and a festoon across the window. It was Miss Lucy's 
birthday, the first she had spent at home for years. 
Her birthday came after the holidays ; but then she had 
just left school, so Kennett was allowed to give the 
toast, and all the servants drank it in good port wine, 
" Long bloom the fairest flower of Colnbrook ! " 

Such as I have been describing it was and is the 
abode of the servants at Colnbrook House, not at all 
grand indeed, but with a great deal of substantial com- 
fort about it ; and such is the establishment altogether. 
But as nothing can ever long go on well without rules, 
you must bear with me through the next short chapter, 
while I tell you some of those which govern this truly 
English home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RULES. 

t€ A rule that relates even to the smallest part of our life is 
of great benefit to us, merely as it is a rule." — Law. 

Rules — do you love rules ? I do, because if they are 
kept, then every thing goes on in order, and I can never 
be happy without order ; and if they are broken, it is 
sad indeed, yet whoever wilfully breaks them must 
know what he is about, and may therefore return some 
day with greater sorrow and shame to the duties he has 
forsaken, than if he could plead ignorance as his excuse. 

In Colnbrook House kitchen there are three rules 
printed upon a large board, hanging on the wall oppo- 
site the windows. 

1st. Do every thing in its proper time. 

2nd. Put every thing in its proper place. 

3rd. Use every thing for its proper purpose. 

Such are the written rules — short, yet think well of 
them, and you will find nothing can go much amiss 
where these are attended to. 

But there are also other rules as well known as if 
they too were written. 

A bell in Colnbrook House is rung every morning at 
a quarter to six, when every servant rises, excepting 
indeed the lady's-maid, who is of course often rather 
late at night in attendance on her mistress, and the 
upper nurse, whose rest may have been disturbed by 
the children. Kitchen breakfast is at half-past seven ; 
and then follows an order I must explain a little. The 
church at Colnbrook is close to Mr. Vernon's . grounds. 
I will not stay to describe it now, for I look forward 
with great pleasure to doing that by and by, nor shall 
I speak of the clergyman at present, vcvGtfc >taas\. \a «a^ s 
that Mr. Ponsonby has daily aexV\ce ^ vft\\&i \ \&ft«^ 
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the Church prayers every morning and afternoon,) 
choosing for his hours eight o'clock and five. 

You may remember, I told you Mr. Vernon could 
sometimes be peremptory. He is so in regard to this 
daily service ; he desires that all his servants, saving 
only one in the nursery, and one in the kitchen, shall be 
in church punctually at eight o'clock. This is done, 
and they take it in turn to stay at home as I have 
stated. Service over, breakfast in the parlour is ready 
by nine ; and then work, work, goes oh till one, when 
the butler, having taken up the family luncheon, rings 
the bell for the servant's dinner. Mrs. Vernon being so 
indulgent, not till two is work talked of again ; and then 
no loiterer must be seen. Tea is rather less regular, 
but it is generally ready at half-past four. Now you 
will ask me, Does any servant attend the five o'clock 
prayers ? This is not indeed ordered, but often some 
get to them when they can ; and though Mr. Vernon 
thinks it perhaps impossible to command his servants to 
go to church at such an hour as five, considering that 
their work may call for them then, still he is well pleased 
that while he cannot so early leave his counting-house, 
a mile and a half off, yet his family are surely praying 
for him, and in his heart he many times sends up his 
petitions with theirs. ' 

But to return. The parlour dinner takes place at 
six. Tea is not thought much of by Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon, but it is brought up at half-past eight, the hour 
for supper in the servants' hall. The butler takes down 
the tea things at nine, and he and the page wash them 
up, while the cook and kitchen-maid put away the sup- 
per things. So every thing is ready when the prayer- 
bell rings at half-past nine. The housekeeper of course 
walks up first, and the kitchen-maid last, of the female 
servants ; then the men in their due order likewise. 
At this hour the service is very short but very sweet. 
I will explain it to you more fully by and by, only just 
now saying that the Apostles' Creed is the last thing 
repeated by the whole family together ; and with this 
profession of their faith the evening seiVvee cq\k\to!&&* 
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Mr. and Mrs. Vernon bid every servant good night as 
he or she leaves the room, and the wish is returned with 
bows and curtsies. 

Sunday at Colnbrook House is a happy day. No 
work must be done that can possibly be avoided, and 
every servant goes twice to church then, at eleven, and 
at six, saving only such as an absolute necessity keeps 
away. 

With regard to dress, curl papers are never allowed, 
nor black aprons while making beds, nor caps with un- 
fastened strings, nor flowers under a bonnet ; no ear- 
rings in the maid-servants' ears, nor pins in the men- 
servants' shirts ; and as the washing is put out, and 
eighteenpence a week allowed for it, cleanliness in 
clothes is a great point at Colnbrook. Once indeed 
Mrs. Vernon kept a laundress, but she married, and so 
from that time each week's linen has been sent to Betsy 
Ford's, and this spares a great deal of trouble at Coln- 
brook House. 

With respect to work in general, two most excellent 
words are continually repeated by the housekeeper in 
her daily directions : — Quick and quiet, — for she 
thinks the recollection of them may go far towards 
making a good servant. 

Thus having described the method and order of the 
Colnbrook establishment, I will now proceed to tell you 
how it has worked in time gone by ; and we will, if 
you please, begin with the account of an ordinary day. 



CHAPTER III. 

AN ORDINARY DAY. 
" Prayer and provender hinder no man." 

" Up ! get up, and make haste about it too," said Rhoda 
to Charlotte one very cold morning \w J«xvwax^ > , ' , "^ofe. 
bell's rung, cook's just dressed, an&^fct^ouw&^&a**- 
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Rhoda and Charlotte slept together in the same bed. 
Cook had a bed to herself in that room, but before 
Rhoda finished speaking she left the two girls, and had 
got half way down stairs. Charlotte was naturally rather 
indolent, Rhoda quick and active ; the temper of the one 
therefore sometimes jarred upon that of the other. 
" Well, if you will be idle, you must," Rhoda added, 
as she saw Charlotte rub her eyes, turn round, sit up, 
half lie down again, then take her black stockings and 
begin to put them on in bed. 

By the by, if any servants wish to get up quickly, 
they never should put on their stockings in bed. I once 
read some advice, not given indeed to housemaids, but 
to gentlemen at a college, yet equally good for both. 
" Whatever is the hour of rising, when the clock strikes, 
be on the floor at the instant;" not, be pulling your 
clothes across the bed to see how far you can manage 
your dressing without regularly getting up. A most 
idle way, still it was Charlotte's way ; and what with 
this, and having to fasten her gown behind, which 
took her twice as much time as it would if it had 
fastened in front (for she did not dare go down with 
hooks undone for fear of meeting Mrs. Benson), Char- 
lotte had not begun her work till some little time after 
Rhoda. 

And now, what may we think of the latter ? I must 
praise her for early rising generally, and for making 
what haste she could to dress ; but then I am afraid she 
was as quick about her prayers as she was about every 
thing else. She said the Lord's Prayer, I believe, 
while she was lacing her stays, but this was all ; she had 
no more thought or concern about religion. It was all 
this time and all generally. So Rhoda hoped she had 
done well, though her heart a little misgave her, and she 
congratulated herself on gaining Mrs. Benson's praise 
for being soon down in the morning. I must let this 
pass at present ; by and by I shall hope to give my 
readers a far different account of how a Christian ought 
to begin a day. 
. Now Charlotte went to her work. There is a pro- 
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verb which says, " He that rises late must trot all day, 
and will scarce overtake his business by night." Char- 
lotte, however, did not seem as though she would find 
it true in her case at this time ; for she recollected what 
she counted most lucky, that only the Saturday before the 
school-room had been thoroughly done; so just clean- 
ing the grate, and picking up a few pieces of paper 
about on the carpet, she proceeded to her second task, 
the dining-room, which she swept, and the stove of 
which she hastily black-leaded. Mrs. Benson always 
made it her business to dust these two rooms herself, 
well knowing that Charlotte never could get through 
the whole. She however appeared this morning to 
have passed over the rather dingy-looking fire-place 
she must have seen in the school-room ; and Charlotte 
secretly rejoiced upon getting in to breakfast without 
hearing her name called by Mrs. Benson's quiet but 
determined voice. It is strange ; she was afraid to have 
her bad cleaning noticed by her superior, but she was 
not afraid to have it seen by an Eye which looks at 
each little neglect, at each household duty idly done, 
even His who has said, speaking of the judgment here- 
after, " Behold, I come quickly, to give every man 
according as his work shall be 1 . " 

Meanwhile Rhoda's whole heart had been in her 
polished bars and grate, which really appeared more 
like glass than steel. They showed great skill as well 
as pains, for not a scratch could be seen on fender or 
fire-irons, and the whole altogether looked as bright as 
Rhoda's face, when she too sat down to breakfast that 
morning, little thinking how for the sake of an earthly 
object and earthly praise she had neglected the day's 
first and chiefest duty. 

Breakfast is not an hour of quite so much talking as 
other meals ; at least, not amongst ladies and gentlemen, 
80 very likely it is not amongst servants ; it certainly 
was not at Colnbrook House, from the necessity of being 
rather quickly taken. 

1 Rev. xxii. 12. 
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Cook, whose turn it was to stay at home, hurried the 
younger ones that she might get rid of the kitchen tea- 
things, and begin her custards for the six o'clock dinner. 
" There," said she, " girls," when Mrs. Benson rose, 
" I am sure if the housekeeper can have done, the 
housemaids can too. So I advise you to be off with 
your aprons and on with your bonnets. Rhoda, you'll 
bloat yourself out till you're not fit to be looked at, if 
you go on eating butter at this rate." Rhoda tossed up 
her head pertly, and said in an under- tone, " Wait till 
I 'm forty for that." I suppose cook did not hear ; she 
continued, " I do wish Mrs. Benson would listen to rea- 
son, and allow you all your half pound of butter a week. 
What nonsense it is in her to suppose you ever take less ! 
then I'm sure sometimes she thinks my bills high, and 
no wonder." The end of this speech nobody was the 
wiser for ; the kitchen had been cleared, and the last 
strokes of the bell told how soon morning prayer would 
begin. 

There might be perhaps fifty people in the church, 
and kneeling for the most part right down on the 
matted floor. It was beautiful to hear some earnest 
voices at least, saying all together, " O God, make 
speed to save us ! " Here Rhoda might have wept over 
her morning's stain ; here she might in some little mea- 
sure have repaired her morning's fault. But how was 
it ? I do think once she seemed to be thoroughly at- 
tentive, and perhaps to be remembering the past when 
she said, " Spare Thou them, O God, which confess 
their faults." But let us turn from this conjecture, and 
look at those just before Rhoda. There was little 
Ellen Vernon, kneeling so still, her eyes shut, her hands 
so earnestly clasped, and in her infantine voice pray- 
ing with so intense a devotion, though with such im- 
perfect speech, " O Lord, shew Thy mercy upon us." 
Rhoda's wandering eyes rested for a moment on the 
child, and catching fire by her example, I believe she 
uttered her most sincere desire when she said with tears, 
" Take not Thy Holy Spirit from us." The clergyman 
went on. Those who really joined with him, and those 
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who did not, will each have cause one day to remember 
that morning's prayers. 

All this while had there been no teaching for Char- 
lotte ? If she listened carefully to the second lesson, 
she must have heard of a great King, who once gave 
His servants talents, and went away, expecting a good 
account of them when He came back again. You can 
read the story for yourselves in the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of St. Matthew's Gospel, and then you will not 
wonder if I say that Charlotte, who had been well 
instructed in her early childhood, almost trembled at the 
thought, that though perhaps she was not altogether 
like the unprofitable servant, fit only to be cast into 
outer darkness, yet that she was getting on that way, 
by habitual indulgence of an indolent temper. .We 
will see soon whether her fear worked for her good. 

Now then all our party are at home again. Martin 
knocked at her mistress's door, was admitted, and after 
Mrs. Vernon went down to breakfast, put away her 
bonnet : and, folding up her large shawl, was about to 
lay it in the drawer, when, at the bottom she spied a 
letter lying open, as if inviting her to read. The hand- 
writing was large, and these words most clear, " Oh, if 
you would but transfer J. A. for five-and- twenty guineas 
a year to Grosvenor-square, how thankful I should be !" 
To find a letter in this drawer was no unusual thing. 
Mrs. Vernon often slipped one in there, as being rather 
an empty place, but to see " J. A.," which could only be 
interpreted into Jane Ailsby, and to think that nurse 
might possibly get a fi ve-and-twenty guinea situation in 
Grosvenor-square, this quite upset Martin's usual ideas. 

Mrs. Vernon little thought of the mischief her letters 
did to her maid. You might have trusted Martin with 
unreckoned sovereigns ; with clothes, with wine, with 
sweets, even with a secret itself, but trust her with any 
thing likely to excite her curiosity, and it was a hard 
matter indeed if she resisted the temptation. 

However, Martin had sometimes read parts of her 
mistress's letters before, and found nothing particular in 
them, so she thought this morning she would not do as 
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usual, but would content herself with what she had 
already seen, and watch narrowly the result. Martin 
felt when she shut the drawer as if she was somewhat 
to be commended for not looking further at what a tho- 
roughly faithful maid would have saved herself from ever 
seeing at all, by directly turning her eyes from any thing 
like an open letter. 

Mrs. Vernon's maid took her resolution in happy time, 
for her worldly interests at all events, elscRhoda's quick 
sight, as she came noiselessly into the room, might have 
detected the dishonest action. Charlotte followed. There 
was no talking between the housemaids ; it was a thing 
never allowed on the stairs or in the bed-chambers ; the 
beds were thrown open and shaken up, the basons 
emptied, the water-jugs filled with soft, the water-bottles 
with spring water, and so on through the rooms in 
use. Then Rhoda and Charlotte came back again, and 
the beds were made. Rhoda remained behind to dust 
the furniture, and Charlotte went to the upper story, 
where the -servants slept. There she was left alone, 
and taking off cook's bolster, she asked herself, Was 
there any need to turn the mattress that day ? it got 
turned often enough, and if it would wear out it must. 

It seemed a doubtful point whether Charlotte would 
overcome a temptation, and begin by a small act a habit 
of virtue which might even lead her on to an eternal 
reward, or whether she would do as she hitherto ever 
had done, and yield to her besetting indolence, making 
her hope of conquest thereby each day less and less. 

" Weil done, good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful over a few things 2 ," came just now across Char- 
lotte's mind, as she had heard it read by Mr. Portsonby 
in church, and she said within herself, " I will be that 
good servant, I will be faithful though it is but in a little 
thing, in taking care of a mattress given to my charge." 
Very soon after, the bed was perfectly made. Did I not 
tell you at the beginning that a bright angel, Charlotte's 
guardian angel, watched over her ways ? Believe then 

2 Matt. xxv. 21. 
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with me that this blessed being helped her in her need 
with that verse of Holy Scripture, and even now was 
rejoicing in her victory. 

"Charlotte, you've taken my dusting-brush," said 
Rhoda, when they met soon after in the kitchen. " Have 
I ?" Charlotte answered ; " here it is then, but I thought 
it was mine." " Ah," replied Rhoda, " that's just be- 
cause you never take the trouble to look, you lazy girl, 
or because your wits want brushing up to know what's 
what." Mrs. Benson passed by at this moment. " Rho- 
da," said she, " you've got all you want, go up stairs 
again; your tongue and your temper are a little too 
quick this morning." 

How pleasant it is to have an hour's rest for dinner, 
even Mrs. Benson thought, after having been very busy 
with her accounts and linen the whole of that Monday 
forenoon, while, true to a moment, when one o'clock 
came, Kennett rung the bell, and all assembled them- 
selves in the servants' hall. 

Mrs. Benson constantly took every meal, excepting 
tea, with the rest — a regulation Mrs. Vernon made as 
likely to ensure perfect order and good behaviour. 
Well, grace was said, al) standing (this was one of 
the unwritten rules at Colnbrook House) ; and Kennett 
began to carve at the bottom of the table, when the front 
door bell rang, announcing visitors. 

" Alfred, you go, it's no carriage," and the page 
obeyed, leaving Kennett to get on with his dinner, but 
at the same time to take a liberty he would not have 
dared take if his master had been at home. 

" Now if I could think," exclaimed Martin, " what 
was in that pie? It reminds me of the day when 
Lord Ashurst once looked in at my mother's cottage, 
one Christmas time. We were all sitting round our 
dinner table with just such a sized dish before us. Then 
my mother, a very good-looking woman, as you know, 
Mrs. Benson (the housekeeper nodded assent), told the 
earl she would be proud if his lordship would conde- 
scend to taste a piece. * Thank you,' said he, rather 
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oddly, ' but first of all let Willie tell me what it is ; I've 
no mind to be poisoned. 1 ' It's a dish fit for a king, for 
mother made it,' said Willie. ' Bravo ! ' said the earl, 
* and spoken like a boy in an English cottage ; here's a 
sovereign for you.' Ever since that time I've seldom 
seen a pie without wishing to know what's inside it, like 
his lordship." 

" And so this is the way you got your strong spice of 
curiosity, is it ?" Kennett asked, and then added, " I'll 
tell you a story presently, just as I read it out of a ma- 
gazine last night, but let's wait till Charlotte turns on 
the puddings. Alfred, pour me out some more beer too." 

When Kennett told a story every body listened, for 
he was a good hand at an anecdote ; and this promised 
much, coming so fresh from a new magazine. 

" Now then," the butler proceeded, " there was once 
a lady and gentleman, and they lived as master and 
mistress may do here, with a fine house and the rest of it, 
and for any thing I know, with as handsome a young man 
for butler as myself. ' Well,' the gentleman said one day 
to his wife, ' You're near perfect, if you hadn't one 
great fault.' The lady just asked 'What?' — ' No, its 
no use telling you, all women are alike for it, and they 
can't mend,' her husband told her." " Now come, cook," 
Kennett exclaimed, breaking ofF, " let's hear the worst 
of women." — " Why, that they're better than men," 
cook replied. Then there was a general laugh, till 
Kennett continued, " You don't know, but my gentle- 
man did. He told his wife, it was her great fault to be 
over curious ; she vowed it wasn't, but her husband 
said he'd settle that matter before long. So one day, as 
he went out, he asked the lady not to wait dinner for 
him, and not to uncover the middle dish till he came 
back. I believe she promised she wouldn't ; but as 
she sat at table with a friend, and they got talking toge- 
ther, they settled to take one peep, for no harm could 
ever come of it, and they needn't tell. But when they 
took off the cover, out pops — a mouse. They both 
screamed, and they had a rare scramble, and the gentle- 
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man came home and caught them at it. Trust me, his 
wife didn't say after that she'd no curiosity." 

" Very good," observed Saunders ; " come, Kennett, 
let's have another." But Mrs. Benson told them she 
thought it was better to keep the rest till supper ; and 
soon after, two o'clock struck. 

Just about this time the children were being dressed 
for a walk. Miss Vernon ran into the nursery to say 
that Miss Ellen, the eldest, might come with her, if she 
could be ready quickly. She was off again in a 
moment, the little one calling after her in vain to stay. 
Ailsby seated herself as before, with Master Henry on 
her lap, for she had of course risen when Miss Ver- 
non entered the room, and Susan took in hand the young 
lady. 

" Ellen, I never shall have done with you to-day, if 
you're to be like this," the nursemaid exclaimed pet- 
tishly. " Susan ! " said Ailsby in a tone of great sur- 
prise. 

Susan. Miss Ellen I mean, I beg your pardon ; but 
if you won't keep still I really can't put on your socks. 

" No, Nursey dress me," said the child, " not you, 
you go to Henry. Henry, don't you want Susan very 
bad ?" 

Ailsby. No, my dear; Master Henry is quite 
happy with his bow-wow ; so sit quiet, there's a good 
little lady. 

Still however Miss Ellen fretted and fidgeted, and 
called out for Nursey. 

Ailsby, who felt the discipline of the nursery was 
entrusted to her, would not go near the little pet, nor 
change her conduct for a mere childish whim. But still 
she knew how much better it was to put away a bad 
temper at first, rather than let it get to a head, and be 
obliged to punish it at last ; so she said in a lively tone, 
" Do you know, Miss Ellen, what Saunders does to the 
large black horse when it comes in from a drive ? " 

*' No," answered the child, in a very cross tone. 

Ailsby. Well then, I'll tell you. First of all he 
washes one leg, and then he washes another leg, and 
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then he rubs his back, and then be brushes his mane ; 
and then, only think, he combs his tail ; and Fez is so 
good all the while. Would you not wish to be like 
your own dear Fez ? " 

" Yes," said Miss Ellen, by this time much amused 
with nurse's account of cleaning a horse, " I should, I 
know I should ; only like Fez going out, not coming 
home, no, because I'm going out with sister Lucy." 
So the matter was settled, and the little one led away 
by Susan into the school-room. 

Ailsby and Sijsan might have been seen that after- 
noon walking on the Eversham road ; the former carry- 
ing the long-clothed infant, the latter Master Henry, who 
was not yet two years old. Some young country girls, 
whom they met coming out of the lanes with their 
bundles of wood in their aprons, I dare say thought the 
nurses were going into the town, and what a fine thing 
it was to stop about in shops, or talk to the landlord at 
one inn, and the landlady at another. But not at all 
so ; Ailsby made it a rule never to go into a shop with 
her children, unless she were under the necessity of 
fitting them with some article of dress ; and never to 
walk in the town at all but for some such reason. 
So turning off towards Bansted Common, she gave the 
baby for a time to Susan ; and setting Master Henry 
on his feet, enticed him to trot along the path by run- 
ning on before, now showing him a red soldier doll, 
. now hiding it under her cloak ; till at last she caught 
the little boy in her arms, and telling him to say " Ta," 
then he should have it, gave him a most hearty kiss. 

Ailsby's great notion was to make children happy. 
She said, if they were spoilt they could not be happy, 
so she would have them obedient ; but then they might 
romp and shout, and pull her this way, and pull her 
that, and she never spoke crossly to them. She had 
another good idea too of showing children all that was 
pretty about them in their walks and the fields, and 
getting them what was right for them to have within 
her reach. 

" Ah, Susan," said she, " how long it will be before 
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you make your daisy chains again in Farmer White's 
meadow ! " 

" I declare if he isn't coming across it this minute," 
exclaimed Susan, " just the way towards us. I won- 
der whether his daughter 'really is gone to Lady Mor- 
gan's or not." 

Ailsby, Well, it doesn't matter to us now ; so don't 
stop to ask any questions. Let's get on to the stile, 
and then change children and turn home. 

Yes, that was one of Ailsby's very good rules. She 
never stood still a moment to talk to any body in the road ; 
for she knew that one word begets another, that colds 
are very easily caught in the winter, and that children's 
ears are very quick at all times. She felt, when she 
first undertook the charge of little ones, from thence- 
forth they must be her great care always ; no friends, 
no acquaintances, no pleasures, must ever come between 
her and them. Nor was it to gain her high worldly cha- 
racter only that she had constantly acted on such a prin- 
ciple. No mother ever committed her infant to Ailsby, 
without Ailsby's seeming to hear the voice of more than 
an earthly parent saying to her, " Take this child, and 
nurse it for Me, and 1 will give thee thy wages 3 ;" there- 
fore she looked to her eternal reward. This is a long 
digression ; let us now return with Ailsby and Susan. 
The latter, when she had got Master Henry again, kept 
on singing to him, 

* Dance away, baby, dance up high, 
Never mind, baby, mother is nigh," &c. 

and the child laughed and screamed to Susan's heart's 
content, till at last he called out " Mamma," and who 
should there be but Mrs. Vernon herself walking to 
meet her darlings? She went back with them, and 
stayed in their nursery, till nearly the time for afternoon 
service. But listen, the bell has begun ; and it is 
beautiful to see how some labourers, whose work is 
over, gladly find their first rest that evening in the 
Christian's best home upon earth — his church. 

* Exod. ii. 9. 
c 2 
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Mrs. Benson and Rhoda curtsied as they waited at 
the gate to let their mistress pass first up the little path 
of the churchyard. An old man, whom I love very 
much, and whom I hope to get you to love by and by, 
when I have told you something about him, touched 
his hat and wished Mrs. Vernon a good evening. 
She thanked him, and said, " At least, Master Hol- 
man, we shall begin if most pleasantly all together 
here." 

Several women knelt that afternoon in the prayers, 
who could not leave their cottages in the morning ; some 
from very near by, who wrapped their tiny ones under 
their cloaks to sleep there during service ; some whose 
young children could be left with a neighbour, and they 
would take them again when they got back. One and 
all, however, I am indeed glad they were making such 
good preparation for heaven. 

About an hour after this Kennett was waiting at din- 
ner. He thoroughly liked the business, therefore he 
did it on the whole very well ; and to-day was addi- 
tionally pleased because there were more to require his 
services, two ladies having come over from Bansted 
the evening before to spend a couple of days with Mrs. 
Vernon. Kennett always, while waiting, observed two 
rules particularly : 1st. Never to leave the room. 2nd. 
To have a certain method and order in all that both he 
and the page did. Alfred went in and out for what was 
wanted, though Kennett took care to have every thing 
for use at hand as much as might be. Kennett took the 
first plate from his mistress, Alfred that from his mas- 
ter ; they both handed the vegetables, then Kennett, if 
need were, the sauces, and Alfred the castors ; Kennett 
poured out the wine, Alfred brought round the ale ; 
Alfred changed the plates, and took from Kennett 
the dishes as he removed them ; Kennett came with 
a silver fork and basket to take away any piece of 
bread that might be left, Alfred with his table-brush 
and waiter for the crumbs, and so on till the dessert 
was set out, after which Kennett had the art of so 
noiselessly getting tray, tray -stand, ^late-basket, and 
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all the rest of it, out of the room, that they disappeared 
as if by magic. 

Half an hour afterwards began the "servants' quietest 
time. So it was, at least, for all excepting Charlotte. 
Mrs. Benson often let Rhoda sit in her room in the 
evening, and thus it was to-night ; but I must not stay to 
tell you all which passed upon this occasion, only what 
may make a little variety, and give you something plea- 
sant to think about. 

" Now do, Mrs. Benson," said Rhoda, " just for once 
be so very kind as to look in that desk of yours, and 
pull me out something pretty to read before supper. 
My work is finished and Martin's too." 

Mrs. Benson. Well, let me have master's shirt 
first, and see how it does. Upon my word, Rhoda, you 
didn't go to a school of industry for nothing ; that 
stitching's almost too fine for my eyes. Here, child, 
take the key and unlock my desk ; then give me out 
that bundle tied with red tape. Now we shall see. 

" Oh ! " said Rhoda, looking over Mrs. Benson's 
shoulder, " Monday — verses about a Monday, and to- 
day's Monday, let me read those." 

Mrs. Benson. They're about a Monday in April, 
not in January, and they're meant for ladies more than 
for us. But they're beautiful, they must be beautiful, 
as every thing was my first young mistress did. 

Rhoda. What ! were they written by that young 
lady who gave you her watch before she died ? let me 
begin then, the time gets on so fast. 

M No," replied Mrs. Benson, " perhaps Martin will 
be so good as to read to us ; she makes out hand- 
writing better than you do." 

Martin blushed ; her conscience caused her to blush ; 

however she would not refuse, and therefore read as 

follows : — 

Shall the gentle morning breeze, 
Whisper music through the trees — 
Shall the dew-drops sparkle round, 
Gladly listening to the sound — 
Shall the daisy's petals ope 
Bidding to look out sweet Hope — 
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Shall the early mist of morn 
Wrap this beauty newly-born — 
Shall each sun-beam speed to see 
Life in such tranquillity, — 
And shall sleep with faded charms 
Keep us folded in her arms ? 

Nay, we gladly rise and hail, 
Wafted on the vernal gale, 
Sounds which bid us all repair 
To the home of praise and prayer ; 
Where, like pearls, we Christians may 
Deck our Holy Church to-day, 
Or, like yonder op'ning flower, 
Wreathe her form this morning hour ; 
While to sweetest fancy's eye, 
Every bright ray from on high 
Showeth like an angel's smile, 
Beaming on our blessed aisle. 

So our days of work begin, 
For we have a prize to win, 
And a task that must be done 
Ere we greet the setting sun. 
These, to guide, to warn, to train, 
Those, to watch the couch of pain ; 
Some through sweat and toil to show, 
How hope cheers our work below ; 
Some in childhood still to be, 
Emblems of humility ; 
All alike, through good or ill, 
Christ's in deed, in word, in wilL 

'Mid the labours of the day, 
'Mid its pleasures and its play, 
Youthful smiles or cares of age, 
Love must still our hearts engage ; 
And on wings of prayer and praise, 
Ever and anon must raise 
Christian souls from earthly things, 
Joyful to the King of kings. 
For still the dearest memory 
Of the hours but just gone by 
Bids us too arise, and prove 
All our hearts are fix'd above. 

Then when twilight draweth nigh, 
Asking us in courtesy 
From our earthly toils to cease, 
That we may enjoy her peace, 
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Her uncertain path to cheer, 
She our even-song shall hear, 
Till night's radiant queen on high, 
. Listening to our melody, 

Bids her maidens gather round, 
That, when hush'd the solemn sound, 
She and they may light us back, 
Shining on our homeward track. 

Happy hours when day departs, 
Welcome to our weary hearts ; 
But ye may not tarry long — 
Hush the music, end the song. 
Let each give love's latest kiss, 
Sealing thus domestic bliss. 
Seek we now with anxious hope, 
Mem'ry's treasure-house to ope, 
And through love our pardon gain 
For each fresh-contracted stain. 
Holy prayers then lay to rest 
Christian souls on Jesus' breast. 

Scarcely were these lines ended when Alfred announced 
supper, and eight or nine people soon found themselves 
comfortably seated round a well-spread table. After 
they had eaten very fairly to the satisfaction of their first 
hunger, John, who was next to Charlotte, handed her a 
dish of roasted apples. He, indeed, usually took his 
meals in the scullery, but having been on an errand 
for cook, was allowed this night to make one of the 
number in the servants' hall. Charlotte helped herself 
to the largest and best. Poor girl, she loved nice things 
rather too much, which often occasioned a laugh at her 
expense ; so now John exclaimed, " Well, I see who 
knows what's good." " Don't be so rude, Jack," said 
Saunders, looking up from his plate of fried bacon ; 
" never blame any one for liking a dainty bit at the 
right time ; soon I suppose you'll be for wanting every 
body except yourself to go without their meals at all. 
Four feeds a day for my horses, say I, and as many for 
myself; I'll be further if man or woman ever catches 
me at refusing a good morsel when it comes." 

" They may catch you instead at wishing for it when 
it does not," observed Kennett; " and that reminds me 
of a story." 



i 
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Again every body listened, Charlotte and John being 
especially glad of this diversion in their favour. 

Kennett. Why you ,must know, an old couple.lived 
together, long enough ago, at a cottage in a wood, we 
hav'n't got the like of now. And one night towards 
Christmas, they sat over their fire thinking what they 
wanted most, when all of a sudden who should jump up 
by the side of the old man but a fairy ! she told him he 
might have three wishes, if he and his wife would only 
be five minutes in settling what. They hemmed and 
hawed, and at last they fell to hard words, because they 
couldn't choose the same. Then in a pet the old dame 
said, " I wish a plum pudding would come tumbling down 
the chimney." So down rolled a huge one all covered 
with soot. The man was in a fury because they'd lost 
part of their luck ; and he roared out, " I wish the pud- 
ding would stick on your nose." 'Twas done as soon 
as said, and they had nothing for it but to wish the black 
chap off again. So there ended the good fortune of the 
old people. 

Martin. And what does all this mean? that we're 
not to wish for any thing ? 

Kennett. Never ask me for meanings. Mrs. Ben- 
son must see to them. 

But in this she was prevented, as the drawing-room 
bell rang. The butler desired Alfred to get the tray, 
adding, "Now don't go to-night and tumble about among 
the ladies, just as if they hadn't feelings. When shall 
I teach you manners V 

We will not follow our party further at this time. We 
will only, as it were, stand by the side of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon after evening service, and bid each good night, 
as one by one the servants leave their master and mis- 
tress. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRAYERS. 

(< Go when the morning shineth, 

Go when the noon is bright, 
Go when the day declineth, 

Go in the hush of night ; 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 

Fling earthly -thoughts away, 
And in thy chamber kneeling, 

Do thou in secret pray." 

Perhaps, by this time, you will see that there is not any 
duty, that there is not any pleasure, which I think ought 
not to be joined with our holy religion ; and that I would 
rather make it and our lives to be, not two things, but 
one. If you are convinced that I am right, and that you 
should like to spend your days religiously, in order to 
make them worth spending at all, then once more we 
will go on together. 

Because, however, I feel that if any thing is to be 
done well as a whole, it must be done well in each part, 
that if a Christian life is to be perfect altogether, it 
must be considered in its separate duties, because I 
know too that a holy virtue has its beginnings and 
greater helps, as well as its progresses and less distin- 
guished actions, — therefore I will beg you, who are 
coming along with me, to let me set before you at this 
time a grave but most beautiful thing, the regular 
prayers of a Christian. 

One evening, about a fortnight after our last good- 
night, Mrs. Benson was sitting in her room alone with 
Rhoda, Martin having gone up to town with her mistress 
on a visit, which I shall hope in the next chapter to 
describe. Kennett had taken the opportunity of a more 
leisure time than usual to gain a holiday ; so there was 
no fear of further company. This was rather happy 
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than otherwise for Mrs. Benson, who sat in her large 
arm-chair by the fire, recovering from a severe cold. 

Rhoda really liked the housekeeper very much, and 
tried to amuse her in her little sickness, by telling her 
about one thing and another, — her work, and what they 
had talked of at dinner, and her own friends. At last 
she said, " And do you know, Mrs. Benson, I had such 
a letter from my youngest sister, that's Martha, this 
morning." 

Mrs. Benson. Why do you call it such a letter ? 

Rhoda. Because, ma'am, it had so much in it, a 
long one besides her own. 

Mrs. Benson. Well-a-day, child, if this penny post 
is"nt enough to turn a simple girl's head ! but what was 
all the business about ? 

Rhoda. Oh ! Martha's wasn't much, only she said 
she wanted to send me a long letter she had from the 
clergyman a little while ago. 

" What clergyman?" inquired Mrs. Benson. 

Rhoda. The clergyman at our parish, Wraxall. 
He's such a nice gentleman ; and last August he con- 
firmed Martha, I mean he took her to be confirmed. 
Since that he got her Mrs. Atkins' place, so you see he 
takes a care about her. I should like, please, Mrs. 
Benson, to read you his letter, it's so good, and it makes 
me think of something I hadn't thought much of before ; 
it makes me afraid. 

Here Rhoda suddenly stopped, and Mrs. Benson 
said, " Well, Rhoda, the letter may do an old woman 
like me good, as well as your young sister. So I'm 
ready to hear it." 

Without further talking, therefore, Rhoda pulled a 
parcel out of her pocket, and began thus : — 

" Wraxall Vicarage, January 14. 

" My dear Martha, 

" When you left me, you know I promised, as I was 
able, from time to time, to send you a little instruction 
and advice ; that I might, by God's blessing, keep in 
your remembrance your teaching at school, and put you 
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in mind earnestly to fulfil the vows of your baptism so 
lately renewed. I feel for you, Martha, in the new dif- 
ficulties and trials under which you ask my help. This, 
indeed, I will gladly give ; but 1 shall do so first of all, 
by reminding you of that best help, grace from above ; 
and so I turn your thoughts to your prayers. 

" The precious grace of Holy Baptism is yours, the 
strength of the Blessed Communion I know you often 
receive ; thus all is done on your behalf by your Hea- 
venly Father : now what are you doing for yourself? I 
can tell you of many things you might do ; but out of 
those many I will here speak only of this, your prayers, 
— I would hope, your constant and regular prayers. 

" My child, my dear child, — for such I must ever 
call one whom I was permitted in infancy to bring into 
the Church, and afterwards, first to nourish with its 
holy food at the table of our Lord, — do you recollect 
morning and evening, and in the middle of every day, to 
repeat those prayers I gave you, and to add at the con- 
clusion of them our Lord's own prayer V 

Here Rhoda interrupted the letter, by saying that 
Martha had copied out the prayers on another sheet, 
and that she would read these too afterwards, if Mrs. 
Benson liked. She then went on, " I once again desire 
you, as soon as you are dressed each morning, to kneel 
down, to shut your eyes, join your hands together, or fold 
them upon your bosom, not to lean against a chair or a 
bed, but with perfect stillness calmly to put yourself 
into the presence of God. This you may do by consi- 
dering that your Heavenly Father sees you, even as 
though you could behold Him looking upon you ; by 
fixing the eye of your soul on Jesus interceding for you 
above ; by calling to mind that your prayers are not 
indeed your own ; they are, if offered with your best 
endeavours, the voice of the Holy Spirit speaking by 
your lips in words which ascend instantly to the Throne 
of the Most High. 

" Further, I desire you after this to repeat the 
prayers I have written down, in a whisper if you are 
alone, to yourself if others are near, ever bowing your 
head in lowly reverence as often as you mention the 
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adorable name of Jesus ; and let your desires go along 
with your petitions. Supposing your thoughts wander 
greatly, and you are not much pressed for time, go back 
to where you were when your mind thus went astray, 
and without disquiet proceed again. Your pains will be 
noticed by Him in whose presence you kneel, and He 
will not be extreme to mark your unallowed failures. 
When all has been said, stay for a few moments upon 
your knees, not speaking a word, but like a child 
receiving a parent's blessing; and believe that your Hea- 
venly Father does really give you His in answer to your 
prayers. Then rise slowly, and with a thankful heart 
for what you have been enabled to do. 

" Next, I must earnestly exhort you to secure some 
minutes for prayer in the middle of every day. Then do 
again as I have bidden you do just now ; only when 
you put yourself into the presence of God, instead of 
recollecting the Eternal Son as interceding for you in 
heaven, at this time picture Him to yourself as hanging 
upon the Cross ; and at its foot do you (as it were) kneel 
whilst praying 1 . 

" When night comes, I have yet some further advice 

1 Perhaps some persons may occasionally experience great 
drowsiness in their prayers, which even the position of kneeling 
upright will not entirely overcome. There is, however, one pos- 
ture always to be used with most deep awe and reverence, which 
must prove helpful against such a temptation. 

To pray with the arms extended in the Sacred Form of the 
Holy Cross will serve to keep the body wakeful, because it is a 
posture not easy to be maintained, and will also remind the soul of 
Him, Who once so stretched forth His arms for us, and in 
intense suffering of body entreated our pardon. If it be very 
irksome to continue this position long, a few moments at a time 
may suffice to bring both body and soul more completely into tho 
presence of our crucified Redeemer, but such an act should 
always be performed with the deepest humiliation and awe, in 
remembrance of Him who endured three hours of agony on the 
Cross for our sakes. 

The above advice will, of course, only apply where a person is 
entirely unseen by any fellow-creature. In other cases, we must 
however, equally persevere in prayer through every hindrance, and 
use also any other outward help which may suggest itself to us. 

These things should be attempted without any great disturb- 
ance of mind, for God well knoweth how weak our bodies are, and 
how wearying our daily duties. 
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to add. Taking it for granted you remember what I so 
lately told you about looking through the day past to 
search out your faults, of which time does not allow me 
to speak particularly here, I now solemnly require you 
to confess those faults in your evening prayers, not alto- 
gether in a mass, but as far as you can, each by itself, 
each one of thought, of feeling, of word, of look, of en- 
deavour, and of action ; because the least unpardoned sin 
must shut us out of heaven. With your best efforts you 
will overlook some errors, but these you may with entire 
confidence rest upon the mercy of God, according to the 
words I have written down for your use. An act of con- 
fession, however, if it extend no further than mere words, 
would be most grievously imperfect. Therefore I must 
remind you of the feeling of contrition necessary in all 
acknowledgments of sin. It is not possible, indeed, for 
me to write at length on this subject now ; only remem- 
ber that contrition does not consist in being sorry for our 
faults, merely because they may have brought upon us 
misfortune, or even because they have stained our souls, 
but because they have offended against the purity of God, 
and grieved the love of the Most High. 

" Martha, if you have such contrition for your sins, 
you will not count it strange when I bid you after your 
confession to bathe yourself, by an act of faith, in the 
blood of Christ, plunging your soul into the true 
Jordan, that you may become again like a little child. 
Yet, once more, my daughter, before I conclude, I need 
not desire you to attend the services of the Church when- 
ever you are allowed ; nor need I remind you in the 
absence of these during the week to count the prayers of 
the family a blessed privilege ; all this I am sure you 
will do. But without the least undervaluing such means 
of grace, I must warn you against a great error, common 
amongst many young servants, who have not much time 
they can call their own — namely, the considering that 
public prayers will make amends for the neglect of pri- 
vate ones. I charge you, Martha, as your spiritual 
father, flee such a dangerous delusion ; let both have 
their due place in your life. Say this to yourself very 
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often, ' I can do without my good food, my good clothes, 
my good wages, but I cannot do without my prayers. I 
may have hard work, or I may have slight work, that 
does not much matter, but I may not ever miss my 
prayers, not to-day, not to-morrow, not to the end of 
my life.' 

" Do not suppose, Martha, that I have now been 
directing you, strictly speaking, about your devotions, 
for then I must have mentioned that most important act, 
reading your Bible *, and repeating your Creed, nor yet 
that I have told you all which might be said on the sub- 
ject of prayers only — (Oh ! how far from it !) — but let 
what I have written stir you up to a more careful per- 
formance than ever before of your duty in this matter ; 
so will you be meet for fuller instructions. Next time, 
and at no very distant time, I will, by Divine grace, 
write to you again concerning a life of prayer, and then 
we will enter more deeply together into this blessed 
employment, if it be the will of God, to whose mercy 
I commend vou, both now and ever. 

" Your faithful pastor and father in Christ, 

" Claude Egerton." 

" Well," exclaimed Rhoda, when she had done, " isn't 

2 The writer, feeling a diligent study of God's Holy Word to 
be one of the first duties of a Christian, earnestly urges it upon 
all who may read this book, and suggests that those unable to 
attend a daily service should go through some part of the Psalms 
and Lessons every day by themselves, both morning and evening. 
Those who have the blessing of going to church constantly through 
the week, would surely do well to take a small portion of what 
they hear, and make it the subject of another reading and careful 
consideration at home ; and before beginning such employment 
it would be good to say the collect of our Church for the second 
Sunday in Advent, " Blessed Lord, Who hast caused all Holy 
Scripture," &c. 

With regard to this sacred duty, however, and the best manner 
of performing it, it would be most advantageous to seek a clergy- 
man's advice. 

If any cannot read for themselves, they must try and get others 
to read to them from the Bible. It may be well also to remind 
such that they are greatly to blame if they use not every oppor. 
tunity of learning to read, in order that God's Holy Word may 
become the constant guide of their lives. 
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that beautiful? why don't you say it is, Mrs. Ben- 
son ?" added she, as the housekeeper remained silent. 

" Because, Rhoda," Mrs. Benson replied at length, 
" I am sorry to hear you admire all this, as though it 
were something new." 

" Well, it is new to me," said Rhoda. 

Mrs. Benson. I am afraid, then, you've been sadly 
inattentive at church since you came here, for Mr. Pon- 
sonby has often told us as much as this letter in his ser- 
mons of late. 

Rhoda. Oh, but sermons ; I never can listen to 
sermons. 

Mrs. Benson. Then you're quite wrong, for you 
ought to listen to them ; and only look at what you've 
lost by not doing it ; still I won't scold you now, I'd 
much rather think how good and patient God is ; if we 
won't learn in one way He teaches us in another. Oh, 
Rhoda, let us take care and mind His lessons at last. 
But you said you'd read me the prayers, and I should 
like that. 

Then Rhoda began : — 

PRAYER FOR MORNING 8 . 

In the name of Jesus I draw near to the mercy-seat. 
Glory be to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will towards men ! Most Holy, Blessed, and Eternal 
Trinity, I thank Thee that Thou hast taken care of me 
through the night past, and by sleep refreshed me for 
the duties Thou hast given me to do. 

O God the Father, Who hast made me, have mercy 
upon me, and defend me this day. 

O God the Son, Who hast redeemed me, have mercy 

upon me, and teach me to love Thee. 

8 If any person find these prayers not so simple or so short as 
they might desire", it will be better for such to make use rather of 
the little book mentioned in an ensuing page (" A Gift for Ser- 
vants"). At the same time, it may be observed of the prayers 
here given, that, being much divided, none need be said altogether, 
but different parts omitted on different occasions, and what was 
passed by at one time taken in at another. The passages in 
brackets are, of course, left to the discretion of those who use 
these prayers, and the blank spaces must be filled up by them- 
selves. 
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O God the Holy Ghost, Who hast sanctified me, 
have mercy upon me, and keep me from all sin. Amen. 

Thou spotless Lamb of God, Who takest away the sin 
of the world, forgive me the evil of the night past, and 
of all my nights and days that are gone. Amen. 

My Saviour, into Thy hands I commend myself this 
day. [I lay my soul on the bosom of Thy love.] Keep 
my heart from all unholy thoughts, from all vain desires, 
from all uncharitable feelings. Keep my tongue from 
all murmuring, from all hasty speaking, from all impure 
or unkind words, from untruth and false excuses. Keep 
me in my actions from aught of dishonesty, from wasting 
my master's time or injuring his property. Preserve 
me from these sins of Thy great mercy. Amen. 

Again, Lord Jesus, I pray that in my thoughts I may 
constantly remember Thee ; that by my words I may 
ever please Thee ; that in my actions I may be always 
like unto Thee — modest, gentle, diligent, humble, obe- 
dient, self-denying, and forbearing. Still from Thy 
mercy I ask it all. Amen. 

O great God, guard me in these temptations which 
are most likely to beset me, and help me 

in these duties which now seem so difficult 
In every thing grant me a pure intention of my heart, a 
stedfast regard to Thy perfect will, and crown me with 
a final perseverance. Amen. 

May earthly blessings be bestowed upon me as Thou, 
my Heavenly Father, seest best — health, friends, and 
maintenance. What I thus ask for myself I beg for 
others also, my relations, friends, and acquaintances, 

for all who have ever done or wished me 
good, for all who have ever done or wished me evil. 
Furthermore, I entreat that Thou wouldest be pleased to 
pour down Thy choicest blessings on my master and 
mistress and every member of this family. May a poor 
sinner likewise pray for the holy Church ; Lord Jesus, 
add unto her daily such as shall be saved ; help and 
accept the contrition of penitents ; perfect Thy Saints, 
and hasten Thy kingdom. O Christ, our Immanuel, 
hear this prayer ; when Thou hearest, forgive, and offer 
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it, on my behalf, with Thy Divine intercession and per- 
fect merits. Amen. 
Our Father, &c. 

PRAYER FOR NOON. 

Heavenly Father, the Protector of all that trust in 
Thee, now in the burden and heat of the day let me cast 
my care upon Thee, and make me to know that Thou 
carest for me. Grant that such a divine peace may 
keep my soul as that earthly business may not greatly 
disquiet me ; and thus leaving for a while my common 
employments, may I become more meet for the employ- 
ments of heaven. Amen. 

Blessed Saviour, who as at this hour after bearing 
Thy cross wast crucified for me, wash me in Thy blood 
from this morning's defilements, and having loved me, 
dear Lord, love me to the end. Give me likewise such 
love for Thy love that I may with an entire willingness 
[yea, more, that I may with joy of heart] deny myself 
daily, take up my cross, and follow Thee, crucifying my 
flesh with its affections and lusts. Amen. 

Eternal Spirit, by whom I was baptized into the death 
of Christ, mortify and kill all vices in me, especially 
. Let me never be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified, but may I manfully fight under 
His banner against sin, the world, and the devil, and 
continue His faithful soldier and servant unto my life's 
end. Amen. 

Glory be to Thee, most Holy Trinity, who preservest, 
cleansest, and renewest me. I am Thine ; keep me in 
remembrance of Thy presence the rest of this day. Di- 
rect and perfect my work done for my earthly master, 
especially that it may be accepted of Thee ; 

and grant unto me, with all good people, at Thine own 
time, a reward of our labours in Thine everlasting glory. 
Amen. 

Dear Saviour, plead on my behalf the virtue of Thy 
passion that my prayers may be granted. Amen. 

Our Father, &c. 

D 
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PRAYER FOR NIGHT. 

Lord, teach me to pray. 

Lord, have mercy upon me. 

Christ, have mercy upon me. 

Lord, have mercy upon me. 

Have mercy upon me, O God, after Thy great good- 
ness, according to the multitude of Thy tender mercies 
do away mine offences. For I acknowledge my trans- 
gression and my sin is indeed before me ; especially that 
of this day past. My sins against Thee , 

my neighbour , and myself , 

of thought , word , and deed 

. Alas, Lord God, these evil things have I 
done ; these things have I left undone . I do 

earnestly repent of such, and of all other my known or 
unknown transgressions. Wash me thoroughly from 
their guilt in the fountain opened for sin and unclean- 
ness, even the most precious blood of Christ. Help and 
accept my sincere resolution so as I have sinned to sin 
no more. By Thy grace I will not yield to 
By Thy grace I will do my duty in regard of 
[Thou, O God, art very pitiful. I offer myself to Thy 
merciful correction, for I am persuaded Thou knowest 
the way that I take, and that when Thou hast tried me 
I shall come forth as gold. May all my sufferings be 
accepted for the sake of Thy meritorious sufferings, 
blessed Jesus. Amen.] or 

May the sacrifice of a broken heart and an earnest 
intention of amendment be accepted for the sake of the 
perfect sacrifice and spotless life of Jesus. Amen. 

Now, Lord, forgiven by Thy love, let me lie down in 
peace and take my rest. Do Thou make me to dwell 
in safety, and when I awake up may I be present with 
Thee. But Thou hast bidden me prepare also against 
the night of death ; therefore, Heavenly Father, I pray 
Thee fit me for the certain coming of my last hour by 
a true repentance, a pure and peaceful conscience, a 
spiritual guide,, a holy hope, together with a patient 
endurance unto the end. And since after death is the 
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judgment, grant me, gracious God, a favourable issue at 
that most awful tribunal, for His sake, who shall then be 
my Judge. Amen. 

I likewise entreat Thee, who art the giver of all 
goodness, to send Thy grace to all Christian people, that 
they may worship Thee, serve Thee, and obey Thee as 
they ought to do. Bless especially, I pray Thee, my 
own relations and friends, the family whom 

I serve, and the parish in which I dwell. Hear these 
my requests, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Accept also my praises. Eternal Father, I thank 
Thee for Thy preservation of me both in body and mind 
this day, for its comforts and pleasures, more especially 
. Eternal Son, I thank Thee for Thy for- 
giving love, Thy never-ceasing intercession, Thy holy 
example, and my low condition of life, so like unto Thine 
own. Eternal Spirit, I thank Thee that ever by baptism 
I was admitted into the Holy Catholic Church, for Thy 
most precious Word, for my means of grace, for my 
opportunities of retirement this day, and my deliverance 
in temptation, especially in . O ever 

Blessed Trinity, Three Persons and One God, I prostrate 
my soul before Thine incomprehensible Majesty, adoring 
and praising Thee with angels and the spirits of the just 
made perfect, and with Thine elect. To Thy Name be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

Dear Saviour, sprinkle this prayer with Thy blood, 
and offer it up on my behalf. Amen. 

Our Father, &c. 

PRAYER FOR SUNDAY MORNING. 

Thy face, Lord, will I seek. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me 
bless His Holy Name. I give thanks unto Thee, I 
worship Thee, and with angels and archangels magnify 
Thy Name, praising Thee and saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of hosts. Amen. 

Blessed be Thou, O God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hast begotten us again to a lively hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead ; may 

d2 
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Thy power keep me through faith unto final salvation. 
Amen. 

But chiefly at this time glory be to Thee, O Lord 
Jesus, who didst as on this day rise from the dead, having 
finished the work of our redemption. Because Thou didst 
die for me, forgive me all my sin ; because Thou hast 
risen again for me, raise my soul now to newness of life, 
and my body hereafter from the sleep of the grave. Amen. 

Blessed likewise be Thy Name, Thou Divine Spirit of 
the Father and the Son, who didst descend on the Apos- 
tles of Christ, as on this very day, and since thus also it 
has been made holy for me, help me always to keep it 
holy unto Thee. Amen. 

O Eternal and most glorious Trinity, may I enter into 
Thy gates with thanksgiving, and into Thy courts with 
praise, serving Thee with reverence and godly fear, and 
give such diligent heed unto the things I am taught that 
I may grow in grace and be made more meet for Thy 
presence in glory. Amen. 

[Especially, my Saviour, at the altar of Thy Church 
come into my soul, as I take Thine own body and blood. 
May I receive Thee with penitence, faith, and devo- 
tion, and may we henceforth be entirely one for ever. 
Amen.] 

Gracious God, suffer me not to waste my time this 
day, to talk any folly, to think much of my dress, or let 
my eyes wander or my body be. drowsy in Thy service ; 
rather may my prayers be earnest and without distraction 
in Thy congregation, and my meditation at home be 
accepted of Thee for Jesus' sake. Amen. 

Hear, O Lord, the supplications which shall be offered 
by Thy Church. Let Thy priests be clothed with 
righteousness, and make Thy chosen people joyful. 
Remember for good my relations and friends near or far 
off ; unite us all to Thee and [most closely those 

who shall this day receive Thee at Thine altar] also to 
each other with a very holy love. Bless this whole 
family likewise, now and continually, for Thy merits' 
and mercy's sake, Lord Jesus. Amen. 

Our Father, &c. 
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SUNDAY EVENING. 

What shall I render unto the Lord for all that He 
hath done unto me— for all the mercies of this day, its 
quietness and sacred rest, its sweet and holy services ? 
[but chiefly for the Divine Feast which I have been 
permitted to celebrate at the altar.] O Lord, again I 
pray open Thou my lips, and my mouth shall show forth 
Thy praise. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost ; as it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 

Let Thy love, dear Saviour, pardon all my past sin, 
all that either in Thy House of Prayer, or at other 
times, I have this day left undone, or 

done amiss [And since Thou hast so gra- 

ciously come unto me in Thy Holy Sacrament, abide 
with me henceforth for ever] for Thy mercy's sake. 
Amen. 

Holy Spirit, keep in my memory, I humbly beseech 
Thee, that which I have heard to-day. Thou hast 
taught me the true and right way ; let me not depart 
from it, but may I for the time to come, and particularly 
through this week, do all such good works as Thou hast 
prepared for me to walk in, especially , 

through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Grant me, Heavenly Father, quiet rest to-night, and a 
guard of angels, that lying down with Thy blessing, I 
may wake up to praise and serve Thee. Let Thy 
mercy protect also my relations and friends, 
my master and mistress, and each of my fellow-servants. 
Give us all grace so to use these holy days of rest and 
worship here on earth, that we fail not finally of a part 
in Thine eternal rest, and in the continual hymns of 
angels and blessed spirits in the world to come. I ask 
it all for Jesus' sake. Amen. 
Our Father, &c. 

Before Rhoda had quite finished reading, a rap was 
heard at the door, and Alfred came in. Mrs. Benson 
motioned him to quietness for a moment, and when the 
housemaid ended, asked him his errand. 
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Alfred. Beg pardon, Ma'am, for intruding, but mas- 
ter wants some gruel to be made for him by and by, so 
tell cook, please, Mrs. Benson." Then he added, some- 
what awkwardly, " May I make so bold as to ask what 
you were reading when I knocked ?" 

" Why ?" said Rhoda. 

Alfred. O never mind, if you don't want me to 
know ; but I thought it sounded something like a book 
a gentleman gave me to-day. 

Rhoda. A gentleman gave you to-day ? 

Alfred. Yes, Mr. Stanley, when he went away ; 
just after mistress went. 

Mrs. Benson. Why, how came he' to give you a 
book, Alfred ? 

Alfred. I ran to open the gate for his reverence, 
and he didn't seem somehow disposed to go out directly, 
but he stopped and looked hard at me, and said, " My 
boy, are you a coward ?" " No, Sir," says I ; "no one 
ever dared call me that." " Well, then," says Mr. Stan- 
ley, " never be afraid to set about your prayers morning 
and evening, let who will laugh at you ; mind that, my 
lad. But I'll tell you what you may well fear, and yet 
be no coward neither : — You may fear daring to lie down 
at night without commending your soul to God; for 
who knows whether you will ever wake again .to repent 
of such a wicked neglect ? Well, here's something to 
help you in your duty," and so Mr. Stanley gave me 
this little book 4 , and just afterwards he put half-a-crown 
in my hand. 

Mrs. Benson. I don't wonder you're pleased. Rhoda, 
I think you and Alfred had better change some day or 
other, and so be the better for what you've each of you 
got. 

I heartily hope they may, but instead of looking for- 
ward to their future, at this time I will only tell you how 
the present night closed in upon them. 

The last evening hour now came round, and with it the 
last evening service. This saw Rhoda and Alfred reverent 

* « A Gift for Servants." 
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in behaviour, and heard them both joining in its beauti- 
ful responses and exquisite music. Yes, at that service 
there were Psalms to be repeated alternately, verse after 
verse, by the master and his family ; there was a lesson 
from Holy Scripture bidding us be sober and watch, 
because " the devil as a roaring lion goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour ;" there were collects — one en- 
treating for safety through the hours of darkness, another 
for a merciful judgment at the last day ; there was a 
prayer for a perfect end, even the death of the righteous ; 
and there was a hymn short and simple, and besides 
so sweet, that I know not how better to conclude this 
chapter than with its calm words and blessed ascription 
of praise to God : — 

Before the ending of the day, 
Creator of the world, we pray 
That, with Thy wonted favour, Thou 
Would'st be our guard and keeper now. 

From all ill dreams defend our eyes, 
From nightly terror and surprise ; 
Tread under foot our ghostly foe, 
That no pollution we may know. 

Father, let that we ask be done, 
Through Jesus Christ Thine only Son, 
Who, with the Holy Ghost and Thee, 
Shall live and reign eternally. 



CHAPTER V. 
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M And out spake good King Edward, 
Now God be praised for this ! 
My daughter, thou, like Mary, 
Hast made the choice of bliss ! " 

Mirror of Faith. 

We will now, according to my promise, follow Mrs. 
Vernon and her maid, as after their railroad journey 
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they drove through the streets of London, and finally 
stopped just about five o'clock at Sir Charles Austin's, 
in Grosvenor-square. 

Mrs. Vernon was of course ushered up-stairs, while 
Martin followed one of the footmen below ; there how- 
ever she stayed but a moment, requesting to be shown 
her mistress' room, that she might make the necessary 
arrangements for her dressing. 

The desire was complied with ; but Mrs. Vernon 
soon dismissed her maid, as she wished for complete 
rest ; and Martin gladly went down to Mrs. Wil- 
loughby's (the housekeeper's) room, and enjoyed her 
strong coffee amazingly. She was not long in finding 
out what a very fine place she had got to, and which she 
had never seen any thing like before. There was a 
porter always sitting at the door during the hours of 
visiting ; there were footmen and housemaids, besides a 
kitchen and scullery-maid ; there was a man cook, quite 
an artist in his way, a valet who perfectly understood 
German, and a lady's-maid called Pauline, who spoke 
French thoroughly well ; then too a housekeeper's girl, 
and an under lady's-maid, Mary, of whom I must take 
some notice by and by, even though I should not say 
much about all the rest. Lastly, I may mention a 
nurse and two nursemaids, though there were but two 
children, one of three, and the other a baby. 

" Well," said Mrs. Willoughby to her new visitor, as 
she finished her third cup, " I hope you find yourself a 
little refreshed." " Thank you," Martin replied, " your 
good coffee has quite set me up again ; but one cannot 
help feeling tired after such a jolting over the stones." 

" You were met by my lady's carriage, I suppose," 
the valet observed, " for Mrs. Vernon never could get 
into a street conveyance, they are odious things ; and 
yet," added Michel, as he chose to call himself, his pro- 
per name being Michael, " they're mighty convenient, 
when one goes out on one's own errands at night." 

Mr. Maxwell, the butler, smiled softly ; and only 
replying, " We must deal gently by the ladies," was 
about to change the conversation, when the unregardful 
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Michel broke out, " What do you think ? I had a card 
from Valentine this afternoon for a dance next Wednes- 
day, at . Of course I wrote to accept the favour, 

and thanked my stars that my Lady Cadogan gives her 
ball that very night ; so when we've packed off our 
party up-stairs, we'll have a grand turn out ; only good 
luck grant that the countess may keep it up well till 
five o'clock, then a little before why we'll get back, 
and T shall be waking out of a long sleep by Sir 
Charles' dressing-room fire ; sha'n't I, Maxwell, when 
his highness is pleased to call ?" 

The butler glanced a most threatening look at the 
young valet ; however, his voice was most sweet as he 
said that he knew his own lady always favoured pleasure 
under every form, and he did not doubt Mrs. Vernon 
was equally amiable : so he hoped Michel had included 
Mrs. Martin in his acceptance of Valentine's invitation. 

The valet, bowing, only stated that he himself trusted 
to have the honour of escorting her. But Martin, 
whom this conversation very much startled, said she 
really must first ask her mistress' leave. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby was going to reply ; but the pertinacious 
Michel, pretending not to see this, exclaimed, 

" The steps of the fair 
Should be free as air ;" 

adding, as he addressed Martin, " I've travelled a great 
deal, Madam ; and, if you'll give yourself into my 
charge, I'll show you both how to take French leave, 
and how to make the most of it when you've got it." 

Upon hearing this speech, Mrs. Willoughby was really 
exceedingly vexed that she had asked the two upper men- 
servants into her room that night ; for, thought she, 
what between Michel's chattering and Martin's inexpe- 
rience, we shall all get into a regular scrape, as sure as 
I'm here. " Really," she said to the valet, " you are 
enough to shock a person who does not know London ; 
but I hope Mrs. Martin will be able to make allowance 
for such a handsome young man." 

Michel was about to return this compliment, when 
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Maxwell exclaimed, more suddenly than was his wont, 
" Hush, I think I hear Mary's footstep, I dare say with 
a call from up-stairs." 

Mary, the under lady's-maid, came into the room, a 
tall, very slight-looking girl of seventeen, pale, but 
rather pretty, with long eye-lashes, deep blue eyes, a 
small mouth, and fine chestnut hair. 

" Any news above there, young mistress ? " said the 
valet. 

" No," Mary replied ; " only Pauline sent me down 
to carry up Mrs. Martin's candle whenever the bell 
rings." 

" Ah, the toilette ! " Michel began again ; and very 
likely his extravagances would have continued, if Max- 
well had not forcibly jogged his arm, and, unperceived 
by the rest, pointed to Mary, which, though for no very 
apparent reason, had the desirable effect of causing 
silence ; and soon after Martin had her summons. 

Arrived on the first floor of bed-rooms she took the 
candle from Mary, and, having partly prepared every 
thing before, quickly dressed her mistress, whose simple 
and lady-like attire did not take long to arrange. 

A black satin dress, low, and with short sleeves, 
(company being expected,) black satin shoes, white kid 
gloves, a berthe of exquisite lace, though manufactured 
by a poor woman at Colnbrook, a large pearl brooch 
and pearl necklace, an exquisitely wrought bracelet of 
her children's hair, with a white and red feather wreath 
round the circlet of her simple braid — these things 
formed Mrs. Vernon's attire ; and, as she stood between 
the two full-length looking-glasses by the fire, she might 
have looked long before she had found a more graceful 
figure, the best relic of her early charms. So, at least, 
Martin believed, and shall I say she committed a fault, 
when with no small feeling of vanity she heard the 
drawing-room doors thrown open for Mrs. Vernon, and 
thought, if she were not an attendant upon her ladyship, 
at least no one could say but that she waited upon one 
far lovelier, upon one who at all events had been a 
belle in her youth ? Of this latter circumstance Martin 
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determined to make the most among her new friends, as 
ic would add to her own importance. 

Human frailty, how far it reaches ! if even from a 
moment of almost necessary admiration, a lady's-maid 
could thus gather food for her pride, and really lay it 
by in store against a future occasion. However, as this 
night we shall have a much graver fault to record of 
poor Martin, we will not press hardly upon her now. 

For the rest of the evening she was busily occupied 
in arranging her mistress' wardrobe, and putting all 
away, like the fairy Order herself, excepting one silk gown 
which she hung up against the dressing-room door ; for 
it was rather creased, and the mahogany closets were 
already filled. Nor let Martin be accused of failure in 
skill, because this black dress, striped with puce, was 
slightly injured ; since Mrs. Vernon gave it to her 
maid when every thing was completed, having altered 
her mind as to the taking it ; so, poor thing, it got laid 
in too quickly, and pressed too closely. 

Pass over a few hours, for I am tired even to think of 
the long dinner, neither can I remember all the rich 
plate, and now Mrs. Vernon again requires the services 
of her maid, or rather she will do so soon ; at present 
she is in the dressing-room, the inner door of which is 
ajar, and is talking to her friend, Lady Austin. 

Martin stood and waited ; the time seemed tedious ; 
what could the ladies be talking about ? She thought 
this once, but something seemed to say it did not signify 
to her ; nevertheless she wondered again, what could 
the ladies be talking about? Now a louder voice 
warned her, You had better not wish to know ; but yet 
a third time Martin secretly inquired, What can the 
ladies be talking about ? and then she fell a victim to 
the temptation. It so happened that she was holding a 
bottle of Macassar oil, out of which she had just taken 
the cork ; but without stopping to put it down she drew 
close to the dressing-room door. There she heard " Oh 
but, my dear Sophia, if you only knew my distress — a 
regular rogue of a woman, though a very clever servant. 
Oh that I had Ailsby ! do forgive me, but really I covet 
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your nurse, she is so good ; not that I want a metho- 
dist, only some one quite respectable. Religion does 
make people a little decent and orderly, doesn't it? for 
you know more about these things than I do." 

" Dear Caroline," Martin heard again, " we do indeed 
differ as to the beauty and necessity of religion, but at 
least you shall not say that it makes people selfish : I 
will part with Ailsby for your sake ; I can better do it, 
now that Lucy is at home. That is, I will give my 
nurse the option of taking your place ; though I shall be 
bound to tell her, at the same time, how very different 
a situation it is from mine." 

Whilst Lady Austin was pouring forth a torrent of 
thanks, and whilst the two mothers were debating the 
affairs of their respective nurseries, Pauline, who knew 
very well where they both were, went into Mrs. Ver- 
non's room, to have a chat with Martin. In opening 
the door, she quite made Martin jump ; for our poor 
friend was fully aware that she was standing in a dis- 
graceful place, and doing a disgraceful action. By her 
involuntary movement she turned the bottle of oil in 
her hand, and part of its contents went over Mrs. Ver- 
non's gown, which was hanging up against the dressing- 
room door. It was not much that was spilt, but quite 
enough to make a most ugly spot. Pauline instantly 
saw both the misfortune and its cause ; she said directly 
in a whisper to Martin, " And so you like a little news 
as much as T do ; well don't be afraid, I'm the last to 
blab. What have they been talking about in there ? " 

" Oh," replied Martin, " about nurse ; but nevermind, 
look at this spot : now what am I to do? " 

" Cork the bottle of oil down tight, to be sure," said 
Pauline ; " don't be such a goose as to let the smell go all 
over the room : there, rub it off with this bit of flannel, 
it'll only look like grease." 

The two maids were just setting to work upon the 
unfortunate spot, when the dressing-room door was 
pushed open and their ladies entered. Lady Austin's 
eyes showed great displeasure at seeing her maid in her 
friend's room; but Pauline, with perfect composure, 
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immediately replied to the look of indignation, " My 
lady, Martin called me in to help her take out this mark 
from Mrs. Vernon's dress ; she noticed it just now, and 
she thinks it must have been made by some soup or 
something spilt." 

" Ah," said Mrs. Vernon to her friend, •* we country 
people are not so clever as you, except in making blun- 
ders, and I dare say our little page ingeniously contrived 
to spoil a good dress for me, when we had a few friends 
last week, and he was rather hurried in waiting ; for I 
see the spot is behind. He shall have a lecture when I 
go home." Oh ! what were Martin's feelings at that 
moment ? You must subject yourselves to the sufferings 
of the rack, or to the agonies of some lingering torture, 
and yet you would not know her pain, because the 
anguish of the mind overpasses that of the body. At 
the moment she would fain have confessed her fault ; 
but no, this would be ungenerous to Pauline, who did 
what she could to help her out of a scrape. 

Martin blushed and trembled; but no earthly eye saw 
her, and the next moment she thought she had not told 
a lie herself) Pauline had done it, Pauline ought to con- 
fess, only then it was plain Pauline would not do this ; 
well, she would talk to her about it by and by, per- 
haps they could both make an apology together next day. 

Here the ladies bid each other good-night ; and Pau- 
line followed Lady Austin out of die room, well pleased 
at her own tact. Martin remained behind to suffer. 
" Really," said Mrs. Vernon to her maid, " it is pro- 
voking about this immense spot. But I am apt to forget 
these things, so now remind me when I get home, to 
charge Mrs. Benson with a lecture for Alfred ; he must 
somehow or other be made more careful." 

" Perhaps, ma'am," said Martin timidly, " it might 
not have been Alfred's doing." " Oh yes," her mis- 
tress replied, " 1 have no doubt you are quite right in 
your conjecture about the soup ; it looks just so, and 
Alfred sometimes brings me the plate from his master. 
Pauline said you noticed the mark as soon as you hung 
up the dress, did she not?" 
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Again Martin longed to make her confession, she 
could scarcely frame her lips to a deceitful answer. 
But just then the thought struck her, that certainly Pau- 
line had spoken thus ; therefore she answered her mis- 
tress* inquiry with " Yes ;" she tried to persuade her- 
self she was not telling an exact lie. Mrs. Vernon went 
on — " Well, while I think of it, just take this sovereign, 
and to-morrow match the silk and put in another breadth 
to my dress. By the by, when we get home, it would 
not be amiss if Alfred paid half-a-crown out of it, that 
he may learn care in future." 

Oh, how every one of these words went like a dagger 
to Martin's heart ; but it was over now ; her mistress 
bid her good-night, and dismissed her. She went to 
the room appointed for her, and burst into tears ; just 
then she heard a tap at the door, and almost like an evil 
spirit, Pauline interposed once more between Martin 
and her repentance. 

" Why, what's the matter now ? " said she, " you 
havn't been such a child, surely, as to tell about the 
little afTair of the oil?" 

Martin. I wish I had, Pauline, for it makes me 
wretched to think I have deceived my mistress, who 
always trusts my word, and laid up a scolding for Alfred 
that page of ours. Besides, she says now he's to pay 
half-a-crown, that he may remember, poor boy, what he 
never did ! " and Martin began crying afresh. 

Pauline, Now, really, I do wonder at you. Here 
have I done every thing ; told a white lie for you, — I 
call it a white lie because I was obliged to tell it, — and 
here are you blubbering, as though you'd committed 
murder. 

Martin only answered by her sobs. 

" Look here," Pauline continued ; " Mrs. Vernon will 
forget all about Alfred before long, so don't you worry. 
Besides, I dare say, he does deserve a scolding some- 
times, if he doesn't exactly now ; at least, I know else 
he's different from all other boys that ever 1 saw." 

"That's true," said Martin. "Perhaps a lecture 
wouldn't do him any harm." 
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Pauline, Harm! No, to be sure; it might even 
keep him from spoiling another, I mean a dress of Mrs. 
Vernon's. Well, good-night. 

" Oh !" Martin exclaimed suddenly ; "my prayers! 
I wish they were well over." 

Pauline. I'll tell you what, you don't seem well, 
you'd better not say any prayers to-night ; and it's no 
matter, for to-morrow's Sunday, and then you can pray 
as much as you like. 

Martin. Shall we go to church together to-mor- 
row? 

Pauline. Why, I've heard a celebrated preacher 's 
coming to the place there near the Regent's Park ; so 
we'll take a walk, and go and see what he's got to say for 
himself. Now pray compose your mind. Good-night, 
once more. 

As soon as Pauline went away, Martin firmly resolved 
in her own mind that her mistress should forget all 
about Alfred, at least she would never remind her of 
him ; and as to the money, he certainly never should be 
made to pay that, or, if he were, perhaps some excuse 
might be found for giving him the half-crown back again, 
to save an act of injustice. Still, even thus, Martin 
could not well satisfy herself. I doubt whether she 
would have been able to do it at all, only that she now 
recollected the conversation about Ailsby ; this set her 
upon new thoughts, in the midst of which she fell asleep. 

Sunday dawned ; Martin rose, but oh ! on this day of 
rest, the very emblem of Paradise, let me turn away 
for a while from an unhappy servant, to draw you a pic- 
ture more accordant with the holiness of the morning. 
It too must have dark parts, but yet you shall say that 
its beauty is exquisite. Mary rose also, and very early 
this day. As she first opened her eyes there seemed a 
look of such happiness, of such deep peace in them, 
that I think even at the very moment of awaking, she 
must have remembered it was the weekly festival of the 
Church, and have called to mind the pleasures granted 
her on that holy day and on no other. Her lips slightly 
moved ; surely she was saying, " Glory be to die Father, 
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and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost," for Mary always 
began this sacred morning with an act of praise. 

As she got up, however, her bed creaked, and Kathe- 
rine, the upper housemaid, exclaimed, " What, Mrs. 
Puritan, astir now ? really you'll go mad before long. I 
only wish you wouldn't disturb me with your nonsenses." 
So saying, she turned round and went to sleep again. 
Mary, who knew well she would not wake just yet, put 
on her under- things, and then a warm flannel gown, that 
she might the sooner be ready for her prayers. She 
was not hurried while she did this ; there was a thought- 
ful look about her ; it seemed as though she were saying 
to herself, " If ye then be risen with Christ seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God 1 ." I will not now describe Mary's prayers, 
we have so lately parted from such a subject ; nor in- 
deed dare I. I dare not attempt to penetrate into the 
depth of their devotion ; only I feel while I speak of 
them that they were truly a communion with God. 

When these holy duties were finished, the young girl 
began to brush her hair and finish her dressing. Now 
Katherine got up too. 

" Well, Madam Methodist," said she, " I hope you 
think you've fooled away time enough to satisfy half the 
parsons in the kingdom ; but here, I say, since you're 
ready and I'm not, just get me a clean gown out of the 
drawer, and put this other one up." 

Did Mary do so ? — Yes. Did she really do this with- 
out seeming at all angry ? — Yes. Such commands, such 
ridicule, are a very slight example of what Mary Evans 
had to bear. 

Many times, if she went into the housekeeper's room, 
" There's Miss Precise," or " Here comes the Church- 
goer," or " Well, young lady, just off your knees ; tell 
us how you have been enjoying yourself," were certain 
greetings. Many times, too, when Mary knelt down at 
night, Katherine would all on a sudden blow into her 
ears, or pretend to tumble against her accidentally and 

1 Col. iii. 1. 
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knock her book out of her hand, and then burst into a 
loud laugh. Often, also, the upper servants were afraid 
Mary would overhear some plot of theirs to be put in 
practice when the family went out, and then they would 
whisper, or point at her, and say, " Just please, little 
spy, to take yourself out of the way, for we innocent 
people are going to have some harmless talk, but your 
religion doesn't teach you the charity of being silent 
upon certain occasions ; so when we've done we'll let 
you know." Frequently, also, Pauline kept up the 
poor girl when Lady Austin was gone ou£, most un- 
necessarily, for her ladyship never needed more than 
one maid on her return, and Pauline could have put 
away her dress and her jewels. However, she declared 
that Mary should have time for a little heavenly con- 
templation, as she in mockery wickedly called it, and 
on those nights often did not let her go to bed till three 
or four o'clock. 

Thus the head servants at Sir Charles Austin's tried 
all they could to make Mary thoroughly miserable ; and 
very, very often, the young girl went alone to shed 
tears of bitter sorrow over their unkindness. She some- 
times almost thought of leaving her place, but her 
widowed mother was quite a cripple, and Mary's capital 
wages were in part her support. Besides, the young 
lady's-maid was let to go to church, and the trial seemed 
ordered for her ; duty seemed to bid her remain. Still, 
over and over again she dreaded to open the door of 
Mrs. Willoughby's room, or sit down at dinner amongst 
the rest, well knowing the sharp retort, the taunting ex- 
pression, the sneering laugh she was pretty certain to 
meet with. " Ah, the saint !" would the head footman 
often exclaim when he passed her. And what then, did 
he tell truth ? Was Mary Evans a saint ? 

For one moment forget the picture before you ; for 
one moment close your eyes to all around, and fix them 
with me on a far higher scene. Look into the home of 
the blest, upon the multitude of the departed in Christ. 
They are all clothed in robes of white, for theirs is per- 
fection without stain ; they sing the song of angels, for 

s 
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theirs is a continual joy ; they rest indeed from labour, 
for theirs is an unbroken repose. Such are the holy . 
ones in Paradise. Now shall I venture again to put the 
question, " Was Mary Evans a saint V* 

It is not for a sinner upon earth to say who are most 
like the perfect above ; but this I may surely do, I may 
adore the astonishing grace which has made some so 
bright, so pure, so heavenly, even here, that it seems as 
though the same great mercy would make them yet 
more glorious hereafter. And was, then, Mary one of 
these ? If never to have told an untruth, nor wilfully 
neglected her prayers — never willingly to have harboured 
a feeling of discontent, nor uttered a word of unkindness 
— never to have known a thought of immodesty, nor 
proved false to the voice of her conscience, but ever in 
the least thing, as in the greatest, to have lived for Him 
who died for her 2 — if all these things can place any 
among the holy ones in this world, then may our Mary 
be of their number. 

Brought up by a truly excellent mother, early taught 
her religious duties, and naturally of a very sweet tem- 
per, it seemed as though the Divine Spirit willed to make 
her a striking instance of His celestial graces. He called 
her, and she answered in earliest childhood. He taught 
her the beauty of goodness, the evil of even the shadow 
of sin ; so that, when Mary once fell asleep over her 
nightly self-examination, she felt her failure in this act 
with a keener sorrow than many an ordinary Christian 
might have known for a wilful offence. 

Perhaps my readers will say, Why describe to us all 
this ? we never profess to be any thing particular ; we 
don't see the use of such wonderful goodness ; we must 
get on as well as we can ; we must do as we have done 
till now, and we hope it will be all right at last. No, 
but neither you nor I must do as we have always done ; 
we must not, for Holy Scripture has said, " For- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 

2 If it were possible let us have no word, or work, or thought 
pass from us, without an eye unto Christ crucified as the Pattern, 
or if not, as the Judge of them. — Bishop Jebb. 
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unto those things which are before 3 ;" we must not, for 
an Apostle has bidden us "grow in grace*;" we must 
not, for the Son of God has commanded, "Be ye there- 
fore perfect even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect 5 ." 

Let me, however, point out Mary's weakness ; it lay 
in the very softness and sweetness of her character. 
She excessively feared to be laughed at, and an unkind 
word grated with harshness on her ears. But the 
Eternal Spirit, who saw in what she was wanting, in 
what she was likely to fail, gave her a daily persecution 
as the outward means of gaining a holy courage, and of 
coming off more than conqueror, whenever that courage 
was tried. Still for the present most of the servants at 
Sir Charles's were a cause of great suffering to the young 
lady's-maid. I have told you how they conspired to 
vex her. I might have added much more ; but now 
we will think, had she no way of retaliation ? had she 
no opportunities of revenge ? for they tell us that revenge 
is sweet. Yes, I am sure she had, and I know she used 
them ; you shall judge for yourselves how completely. 
By her ardent and untiring prayers Mary kept suspended 
over the heads of her fellow-servants those immortal 
crowns which were theirs indeed by inheritance, yet 
which through their wickedness might long ago have 
been snatched from the possibility of their attainment, to 
be placed upon the brows of others, had not she whom 
they despised pleaded perseveringly in their behalf. 
Aye, and Mary could do even more than this. By the 
consistency of her example, by the strength of her love, 
by the mildness of her deportment, she could win, she 
had won, some who lived with her to put forth their own 
hands towards their glorious diadems, and as, with good 
hope, it should seem, to "lay hold on eternal life 6 ." 
Call you not such a glorious revenge ? 

But forgive me, my kind companions in this little book. 
Perhaps I say too much about Mary ; perhaps I love 
over well to turn from the gay mansion of a splendid 

8 Phil. iii. 13. « 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

5 Matt. v. 48. 6 1 Tim. vi. 12. 

E 2 
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earthly city, and describe the very temple of God, even 
the pure spirit of His child. Well then, we will only 
notice her a little more in future, and for the present re- 
turn to Martin. 

No sooner had she dressed her mistress on the morn- 
ing after their arrival than she and Pauline were together 
again ; and now Martin seemed composed, and was telling 
Pauline all she had heard about Ailsby. 

" What sort of a person is this nurse of yours," asked 
Pauline, " that my lady wishes for her so much ?" 

" Oh, a very good person," said Martin, " very steady 
and all that." 

Pauline. Dear me; no methodist, I do hope. Oh 
to goodness, don't let's have any more of those horrid 
people. Mary's enough in herself, and that's not all, 
for she's pretty nearly turned the kitchen-maid's head 
besides. 

Martin. Well, I don't know what you mean by a 
methodist ; I said Ailsby was good. 

Pauline. Bad I call it. I'll tell you what, Martin, 
I've just hit upon a capital plan. Wer'n't you head 
nurse before you lived at Colnbrook ? 

Martin. Yes, for a short time. 

" Then," said Pauline, " you would just do here. I 
could—" 

" What ! " exclaimed Martin ; lt no, I can't really take 
the place out of Ailsby's hands ; if she's to have the 
twenty-five guineas a year, why I can't help it." 

Pauline. Nonsense, you can help it very well ; I 
was just going to say, only you interrupted me, that I 
will manage it all. 

Clever Pauline, thought Martin. The young woman 
continued : — " You see I've taken such a fancy to you ; 
you just suit me ; I don't like to part yet." Now the 
reason why Martin suited Pauline so exceedingly well, 
was because the latter had contributed to find out, even in 
their short acquaintance, that Mrs. Vernon's maid had 
money. With her savings and what had been left her, 
it was not less than two hundred pounds ; and Pauline, 
who was grievously in debt, hoped to gain such influence 
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over Martin as to wheedle a good sovereign or two out 
of her now and then upon occasion. 

She therefore went on : — " Our little Miss Edith knows 
that her old nurse, Edwards, is going. Now I will tell 
her a very ugly new nurse is coming, very unkind and ' 
very cross, called by a very frightful name ; of course 
I must not dare to say what — " " Only," interrupted 
Martin, " will this be fair ? However, I suppose you 
understand it, you'll do it all." 

Pauline. No, indeed, your part comes next. You 
must dress up a doll for the child, and give it her with 
the clothes ; this will please both my lady and my young 
lady, and I will tell Miss Edith how kind and pretty 
you are, and get her to cry to her mamma that you may 
be her nurse instead of Edwards. She's a spoilt child, 
so she'll be sure to have her way. 

Martin. But then there's my mistress. 

Pauline. As to her, she'll part with you as readily 
as with Ailsby, I dare say ; and if not, why you must 
make some excuse for leaving somehow or other. Ca- 
pital, isn't it ? 

Martin faintly answered, " Yes." Having got money 
she loved it too well, and was too eager to add to it ; 
besides, she began now to have a kind of uncomfortable 
feeling in being with Mrs. Vernon, after having so tho- 
roughly deceived her. Added to which, Martin half 
hoped thus to stay behind in Grosvenor-square, and 
avoid meeting Alfred or settling his affair. She yielded 
to this temptation with less compunction than she had 
done to the former, and did not think so much of injuring 
Ailsby in a great matter as she had done of hurting Al- 
fred in a smaller one. 

But a merciful God would not permit her immediately 
even to endeavour to sin so decidedly ; she should at the 
least have one gracious warning first. That Sunday 
afternoon a party of servants set out, as had been ar- 
ranged, from Grosvenor-square to go to a church near 
the Regent's Park ; no matter about being in time forthe 
prayers, they should have a nice walk, and while the 
sermon lasted they could sit and rest. 
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Pauline compelled Mary to come too, most reluctantly 
on the poor girl's part, for she so much disliked being too 
late. Michel quizzed her good part of the way there. 
Maxwell declared he had taken portable pen, ink, and 
• paper with him, so he should sit and write a letter to his 
lady love, and no doubt the good people at church would 
think he was taking notes of the sermon. Pauline pro- 
duced the newest French novel, which she stated her 
intention of reading ; and as to Michel, he protested 
that the very sight of Mary sitting so still as she usually 
did in church was enough to send any body to sleep, 
therefore to sleep he should go, let those listen who 
liked. If you please, we will be some of those who 
like to listen ; we will attend to the reverend preacher, 
at least during a few of his sentences. He took for his 
subject that most fearful of all revealed to man — the 
certainty of a judgment to come — his text, " We must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ 7 ." 

The preacher spoke of works hereafter to be judged, 
and he asked, " But what works ? What is meant by 
works ? — Every thing wherein we have a choice one way 
or other ; thoughts, words, as well as outward actions, 
are among these works." He then described the sins of 
thought, word, and action, and he went on to inquire, 
" But what, and how many of these, are to be brought 
into judgment ? — All, none excepted ; all of every sort ; 
things hidden and things known ; things which none saw 
save the sinner, as well as things seen of men ; sins 
which passed from our thoughts as well as those we can 
remember ; sins repented of, and sins unrepented." 
Again said he, " Who are to be judged ? — All. We must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. Be this, 
then, ever before us. For all which yet remains be dili- 
gent ; for all the past repent. Repent day by day, 
beseeching God for His Son's sake to blot out all. Do 
works meet for repentance ; acts of restitution ; acts of 
humiliation ; acts of penitence ; that so our Judge, from 
whom we have sought forgiveness, may at the last say 

7 Extract from a Sermon preached on 2 Cor. r. 10. 
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even to us, ' Thy sins be forgiven thee 8 ;' ' Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord V " 

Such were some of the words to which Martin listened 
this Sunday afternoon. Now and then they almost 
made her shudder ; and even Pauline seemed compelled 
sometimes to attend in spite of herself, as occasionally 
she raised her eyes off her novel. And what was the 
result to Martin of this solemn discourse ? She longed, 
as she had been directed, to do works of penitence and 
restitution, but she did them not ; for in coming home, 
the conversation turned upon the dance of Wednesday, 
and Pauline, letting the men walk on before, and bid- 
ding Mary keep behind, entered on the delicate subject 
of borrowing money from Martin, that she might buy 
herself something like a stylish equipment. Having 
succeeded to her desire, and got a couple of sovereigns, 
which she well knew she should never be able to return, 
it was in vain that Martin on Wednesday morning, under 
a fresh alarm of conscience, told her friend she didn't 
think she should go to the dance that night, she didn't 
think she could come instead of Ailsby, she thought she 
must tell her mistress about Alfred. " Really," ex- 
claimed Pauline, " was ever any thing like this ? if 
you're going to let that puritan come amongst us, why 
it'll be a long time before you see your two sovereigns 
again." " Oh but," said Martin, " I can acquaint her 
ladyship that I am defrauded." 

" Well, you mean, pitiful creature," exclaimed 
Pauline, " do it if you like ; be so base if you can, 
as to betray a friend who has helped you out of a 
scrape, and wishes to get you into the best situation 
you ever had yet. But come," she added in a gentler 
voice, " I don't want to be angry : only you know it 
must be tit for tat, you must come here, and then it 
will all be right." 

So finally Martin yielded herself up to Pauline's in- 
fluence, and that night she went, without asking leave 
of her mistress, to the dance Valentine had announced. 

■ Matt. ix. 2. 9 Matt. xxv. 21. 
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Having stifled the voice of her conscience, Martin was 
at liberty in the evening for gaiety and laughter, for 
compliments and smiles. Perhaps she sometimes 
looked a little sad, perhaps her heart sometimes ached ; 
but it was nothing ; no, it was nothing, and it quickly 
passed off again. 

Now we will give a farewell look at Mary, since soon 
we must bid London good bye, and Pauline, and Michel, 
and all, for we shall part from them to return home. 

On Wednesday night, Mary, having held the candles 
while Lady Austin was being dressed, and having put 
every thing about the room in order, sat down to an 
hour's needlework for herself, not knowing where Pau- 
line was, only knowing she was not up- stairs. 

I have shown you Mary in her prayers to God. I 
have told you about her behaviour to her fellow-ser- 
vants ; let me now conclude the history of the young 
lady's-maid, by a little account of what she was when 
alone. Diligently she unpicked the gown she had to 
turn, and nimbly her slender fingers pulled out the 
threads ; but it was an easy task to an accomplished 
needlewoman, so her thoughts did not much stay with 
her dress. 

There rose up before her mind a subject she 
greatly loved to dwell upon, she had done so from her 
earliest years. When a child she noticed how often her 
name was mentioned in sacred Scripture, and she thought 
she would take for the model of her life those holy ones 
who bore the same name as herself, or at least that she 
would strive to copy them in some of their virtues. 
The Magdalene loved much, for much had been forgiven 
her; Mary Evans longed also to pour forth her love for 
the pardon which she knew the sin of her birth, and she 
trusted her many after-faults, had received ; she broke 
the alabaster-box of her own heart, and the very pre- 
cious ointment of her devotion sent up its most sweet 
perfume to Jesus. The sister of Lazarus sat at Christ's 
feet and heard His word. Like her, Mary Evans re- 
solved to have but one will, and that she too would 
choose the better part which could not be taken from her. 
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Dared she to mount higher still ? The virgin Mother 
of God, overshadowed by the ever-blessed Spirit, con- 
ceived within herself the Eternal Son, yet " rather 
blessed are they which hear the Word of God and do 
it." Mary Evans, believing her Lord with no doubtful 
faith, aspired after an unsinning obedience. 

Such were some of her thoughts this Wednesday 
evening, and I think they were nice thoughts ; I think 
it would be right if we also were guided by our Church's 
prayer 1 in regard to the perfected, and laboured to fol- 
low them even as they followed Christ. 

Mary had many more reflections on this subject; but I 
just give these few to show you that when she seemed 
most alone she was not really so, since she could thus 
join herself with the best and purest of past times. 

Her hour of work was now over, and, as Pauline had 
not told her to sit up, she went to bed at twelve, and 
was soon after asleep. Good-night, Mary ; I must take 
leave of you here in this my story, but may we meet 
joyfully together on the bright morning of the resurrec- 
tion ! 

It was with rather heavy eyes Martin met her mis- 
tress next day. Mrs. Vernon inquired whether she 
had slept well, Martin only replied she was quite well, 
and the plaiting of the hair went on. 

But now a beautiful doll had been dressed; the whole 
affair did not cost less than twelve shillings. Miss 
Edith had been coaxed and bribed, and was ready to 
cry or do any thing else, if only her new pretty baby 
need not go away, but might stay with her and lie in her 
crib. However some people reckon without their host, 
and so had Pauline done ; for the little girl, in running 
through the drawing-rooms to her mamma on Thursday 
afternoon, with the request about Martin, fell against a 
small table, which had upon it some very valuable vases 
and most favourite ornaments of Lady Austin. In a 
moment they were dashed to pieces, and her ladyship, 
being a woman of passionate temper, raising the child, 

1 All Saints' Day. 
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bid her go up-stairs directly to nurse and be whipped, 
such awkwardness was unbearable. Miss Edith's tears 
were thus disposed of for that day, in a manner far 
other than Pauline desired. The next there was no 
more success. The spoilt little one was coaxed and 
fondled again ; but her mamma told her that any nurse 
would sing songs to her and tell her sweet stories, so 
with the flexibility of a child's mind, she only answered 
Pauline when the latter inquired at night whether she 
had got Martin for her nurse, " Mamma doesn't love 
Martin, Mamma says new nursey will love Edith, you 
must love new nursey, Pauline." •' Tiresome little 
thing," said the lady's-maid to herself, but she felt she 
could do no more. When Saturday came, Mrs. Ver- 
non, having been from home a week, prepared to re- 
turn; and Martin bid her friend good-bye, with fair 
promises indeed from Pauline, but with no prospect of 
their fulfilment. 

She solaced herself by the thought that she should 
not now do Ailsby the wrong she had designed, for- 
getting the intention was as sinful as the act. For 
the rest, Alfred seemed to be, and would no doubt be 
forgotten; so Martin went back, — penitent for her 
errors ? oh no, — but resolved to forget them, and only 
likely in future to be reminded of her sin by a certain dead 
weight that seemed now and then to rest upon her mind, 
or, if it might be, in God's infinite mercy, by some louder 
call of His providence or His grace. 



a 



CHAPTER VI. 

HOUSEHOLD DUTIES. 
They haste to several cares." — Davenant. 



Whilst the visit related in the last chapter, so fraught 
with evil to Martin, was progressing, Mrs. Benson had 
not been idle at home. She informed Miss Lucy, then 
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left as mistress in Colnbrook House, that she thought, 
with her permission, it would be well to take up the 
carpet in Mrs. Vernon's bed- room, to take down the 
window-curtains, and remove the valance and curtains of 
the bed. Then, as she said, the chimney could be 
swept, and the whole thoroughly done, and she hoped 
her master would make no objections to going for a 
week into the gallery-chamber. Miss Lucy assented ; 
so that afternoon Rhoda was kept later at her work, and 
busily employed up-stairs under the housekeeper's super- 
intendence. The carpet was rolled up, and she had at 
length the curtains on her arm, which she was going to 
take down-stairs for shaking, when Mrs. Benson called to 
her, " Stop, help me pull out these laths from the bed- 
stead, then we can clean them better." After this she 
added, " now bring the high steps and lift off that hol- 
land covering from the top of the bed, it must want 
washing." Mrs. Benson had a good plan of fitting all 
the larger beds with such a cover ; thus the dust which 
accumulated in sweeping or otherwise did no damage, 
and this piece of holland could easily be changed at any 
time. Rhoda obeyed, and finished by throwing a sheet 
over the top of the bed to protect the hangings. 

The sweeps came next morning, and some time after 
Mrs. Benson fetched in Charlotte. " Get up," said she, 
" a pailful of as hot water as you can bear to put your 
hands into, and let's have a thorough scrub. See though, 
your broom first and tea leaves, then go into the dressing- 
room while the dust settles here ; your soft broom, of 
course, you know you washed it yesterday, didn't 
you ? " 

So saying she went down-stairs, looked at Mrs. Ver- 
non's curtains more particularly by day-light, wipe.d 
them with a clean cloth, and finally she and Rhoda 
folded them up with great exactness, laying them by 
in the linen-closet for a day or two. When this was 
accomplished, the housekeeper walked up-stairs again ; 
she found Charlotte had brushed the palliass and mat- 
tress, and was duly dusting the bed-posts, the book-cases 
and wardrobe ; so Mrs. Benson with a light hand her- 
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self took to the pictures, of which there were several 
small ones. But now they were done too, and Char- 
lotte went down for her pail. Meanwhile, Mrs. Ben- 
son got quite a clean cloth, and with this going round 
the ledges of the wardrobe, she found that a black mark 
was left, where in her opinion there should have been 
none ; so when the under-housemaid came back, " Char- 
lotte," she said, " this is what I call doing work imper- 
fectly." 

Charlotte, I'm sure, ma'am, I can't make ledges 
no cleaner than these ; the dust gets in and it won't 
come out. 

Mrs, Benson, I didn't ask what you could do, I 
don't want words any more than dirt ; give me your 
duster. No, no wonder you can't be clean with a thing 
like this," she added, seeing Charlotte with a most 
dingy blue-checked cloth in her hand. " I gave you 
more than the usual number on Saturday ; be quick and 
fetch me up another." This was got, and when the 
dusting was achieved, the scouring began. Mrs. Benson 
asked for a smaller pail for herself, saying she would 
wash the marble hearth and mantel-piece. Some people 
might wonder that a housekeeper should do such a 
thing, but Mrs. Benson was a country woman, and besides 
had so innate a love of cleaning, that neither increasing 
years nor her command of others' services could put it 
out of her. 

" Don't let me have such a drop next time," observed 
Mrs. Benson, as Charlotte brought her a pail scarcely a 
quarter full, "it does look so bad. I always say, 
plenty of water, plenty of water, and change it often. 
Dear me ! a young girl like you shouldn't think any 
thing of running up and down stairs two or three times 
of a morning." 

When one o'clock came, it was surprising how glad 
Charlotte seemed of her dinner, for scouring is hard 
work. The housekeeper came in too, but not looking 
quite so content as the under-housemaid. The day be- 
fore Mrs. Benson had counted out the linen, and, as 
her custom was, put down each article separately, col- 
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lars, cuffs, shifts, &c. By the by, she always wrote 
shifts^ and not chemises, after the practice of many, for 
she said, when there was a plain English word to hand, 
where was the good of using a fine French one ? But 
when our worthy friend got to table-cloths, glass-cloths, 
dusters, she missed from these last one of the number, 
which had been given out on Saturday week. At the 
time she inquired about it, but then Rhoda was very 
busy and could not give a clear answer, and now this 
morning Mrs. Benson had been asking her again, but 
with no more success. It evidently was the girl's fault 
for not having put those given out to her properly 
away in the housemaid's closet ; instead of this she had 
stuffed them all in the kitchen drawers, thus perhaps 
one had got lost. She accused cook, and cook accused 
her, but neither could find the missing duster ; so Mrs. 
Benson told Rhoda, just before dinner, that she must 
look for it after work was done, till it was found. 

Alfred did not come to table ; he had been taken ill 
quite suddenly with a fit of sickness, and was gone to 
lie down on his bed. When, therefore, Kennett an- 
nounced his master's intention of taking him out with the 
carriage in the afternoon, on business of no small im- 
portance, and of leaving him at the office that he might 
bring back some papers from the clerk as soon as they 
could be got ready, a question of considerable conse- 
quence arose as to who must wait at dinner. 

" Oh, of course," said Mrs. Benson very quietly, 
" Rhoda will do it this evening. There are but master 
and Miss Lucy." 

No matter for that, thought Rhoda to herself, trust 
me, I'm not going to be set upon like this, first one 
thing and then another. So she put on a most deter- 
mined sulky expression, making her pretty face look as 
ugly as she well could, and told Kennett it was very ill-* 
natured and ill-mannered in him not to remind his mas- 
ter that Alfred was ill, and that there was nobody to do 
the work. 

" That's right," replied Kennett, " at least you've got 
a decent humility, if you call yourself nobody." 
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" Now, Kennett," said Mrs. Benson, " don't provoke 
the girl." 

" No," Saunders added, " for if she^s a bit cross look- 
ing, she's pretty at the bottom of it. " 

" Pretty, but not witty," exclaimed Kennett laughing ; 
"for who'd ever think of master's puttingoffhis important 
business, because the young lady here happens to want 
it ? For my part, if one a'n't fit to wait at table, I don't 
think one's fit for any thing. Why cook, I take it you 
could turn your hand to such a thing, if it came to mas- 
ter's having you or nobody ? " 

Cook, rather nattered at being supposed so universal 
a genius, replied, " As to that, Kennett, I'm not ashamed 
to speak truth. In my time, and so Mrs. Benson 
knows, I've told her more than once, I've dressed a 
dinner for ten, aye, frying the fish and all, put them 
before the fire to keep hot, — dry as a bone, they never 
left a soil on the napkin, — well, up-stairs and on with a 
gown as smart as any the young girls wear now, then 
down again, dished up, set out, and waited myself, yes, 
my very self, and you shouldn't ha^ve known I was the 
only soul in the house to do any thing." 

Saunders, Come now, Mrs. Cook, let's have it all 
out. You don't mean any gentleman left you to such a 
job without help ; your mistress came down or something? 

Cook. Not she, I'm sure ; no, I had a bit of a 
child who washed up, but the slut, when I just trusted 
her to melt the butter, a fine oily mess she made of it. 

Mrs. Benson. I almost wonder, cook, you did trust 
a kitchen girl to melt the butter, for it's not the easiest 
thing one does. 

Cook. That's true, but you know 

" When one's on one's last legs, you're like the man 
that fought upon his stumps, as they tell us," said 
Saunders. 

Kennett. Well, cook, let those laugh that win. 
Stick to your story about cooking the dinner and wait- 
ing at table all at the same time, for I dare say it stuck 
to you a long while, and got you praise, if not something 
better, from your master and mistress afterwards." 
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Cook. i Thank you, Patty,' so I was called in those 
days, ' you gave us a capital, dinner yesterday,' was 
what my master said to me next morning, when his 
friends were gone. * I see I've got an obliging clever 
servant, and your mistress and I shall know how to value 
such a one.' This speech made me not a little proud, 
for I was only a girl then ; but still, though I'm not 
quite so young now as I was, yet I'd do the same thing 
again for the same praise. 

By this time Rhoda had digested a part of her dis- 
pleasure, as well as a part of her dinner ; and she also 
called to mind that though some one else might cook 
and wait all at once, yet for herself she could do but 
one thing at a time, and that if she were waiting at 
dinner she couldn't be looking for the duster, so she 
should get the upper hand of Mrs. Benson about that at 
least, which latter consideration induced her in the after- 
noon without more fuss to set the tray and lay the cloth. 
And, after all, what was this wonderful feat which Rhoda 
performed ? She put on the table one large dish and one 
small, a leg of mutton and some rissoles, together with two 
dishes of vegetables ; then these were changed for a cus- 
tard pudding and an apple-tart, after which some cheese, 
— could any thing be simpler ? Oh, but besides this, the 
plates must be removed, and Rhoda must hand what 
was wanted, and if there was nothing to do, she must 
stand still and be looked at. 

There are however few persons, who whilst they take 
their dinner, do not think that more worth observing 
than all the servants, whatever they may be. If these 
latter, indeed, want looking after, that is another thing, 
but Rhoda did not. Having made up her mind to wait, 
and having consoled herself with a new gown for the 
occasion, she did her business pretty well. At least I 
know she did not seem to consider whose eyes were 
fixed upon her, but what she ought to do with her own 
eyes, and she kept them fixed on the table ; so she was 
able to see all that was needed, and to supply it im- 
mediately. 

Rhoda's principal grievance was the having to stand 
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so long, while others were eating, till they pleased to 
have done ; however, as she couldn't sit down, why 
there was no help for it, nor any use in fidgeting about. 
She comforted herself by thinking that it wasn't so bad 
as running all over the places for a missing duster. And 
with such motives as these for her action of waiting, 
she yet prided herself upon her good nature in consent- 
ing to do it at all. 

Rhoda knew not in how much she was wanting. Yet 
to speak of that now would be to anticipate my story, 
and besides I hear Charlotte is crying, I wonder what 
it can be about. Oh ! there's cook in the case, then 
I'm afraid Charlotte is getting a scolding, for if cook 
once knew how to be obliging when it was wanted, she 
certainly knows how to speak sharply now when there 
has been a fault. I can hear her, " You'll just be pleased 
to wash up all those over again, and ten times too, 
Charlotte, if they don't come cleaner than this by then. 
You dirty slattern, you may like filth, but I don't ; I 
wonder your mother never taught you black from white. 
A pretty mess indeed with your greasy dish-tub and 
your nasty sink, how many times shall I tell you plenty 
of water? Yes, you'd better drown yourself in what 
you get than let me ever see the like of these dishes 
again ; take them every one out of the rack, do." 

Here cook paused for breath, and while she is so doing, 
I must just say that though it can never be good to scold 
any body, yet cook had the right on her side this time, 
because Charlotte could no way be brought to use water 
enough. When she washed herself in the evening there 
you might see a thimble- full of something thick and black 
at the bottom of the basin. Then Mrs. Benson had, as 
you may remember, complained of her for the same fault 
in the morning; and if Charlotte were by accident called 
to wipe up ink which had been spilt, or whatever else 
might leave a stain, she brought water indeed, but in as 
small a basin as she could well lay her hands upon, and 
she kept on with the same instead of going to get fresh, 
till it and the spot looked alike for colour. 

It is wonderful, the dislike some people have to clean- 
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liness, or rather I do not think It is that altogether, but 
the dislike they have to trouble ; not that such persons 
answer their own end, for they usually have to take the 
most pains at last, and find out, as the proverb says, that 
" the longest way about is the shortest way home." 

This was Charlotte's case now, for cook made her do 
all her work over again, saying she shouldn't harm more 
than two things in one day. " You pretty nearly spoilt 
my vegetables," she went on, "because I let you see 
after their boiling, and you didn't put them into half 
water enough ; and you quite spoilt my caper-sauce, for 
Rhoda told me Miss Lucy said it tasted, just because 
you never took the pains last night to wash out that little 
saucepan properly." 

It is not worth while to follow cook through all she 
said, but it disheartened Charlotte sadly. After turning 
the mattress, of which I spoke before, she really had 
tried to mend her lazy, indolent ways ; but even in her 
very trial she was not active enough, and she needed to 
be taught to use far greater effort in her exertion for 
improvement, and moreover that as yet she had done 
but little, that a good deal remained behind, and that she 
must not relax her diligence, but go on earnestly, if she 
would get the better of her slothful habits. Charlotte 
never could have succeeded by herself, and therefore 
how kindly was it ordered for her that now and then 
a word from Mrs. Benson, now and then a remark from 
Rhoda, and now and then even a scolding from cook 
should, as it were, put her up afresh to her duty ! Happy 
discipline, though she knew it not ! but happier still that 
Charlotte did not altogether rebel against her lot, for 
though she ignorantly supposed it was a very bad one, 
yet she tried to make the best of it ; and upon the pre- 
sent occasion, when cook had done speaking, she wiped 
her eyes with the corner of her dishcloth, and, getting 
fresh water from the boiler, scrubbed and cleaned till 
her saucepans would have done credit to cook herself. 

By this time Kennett had returned ; so Rhoda, hav- 
ing nothing more to do in the pantry, presented herself 
before Mrs. Benson with a marvellously complacent air, 
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and asked for the next pair of sheets to be made. 
Rhoda thought both how well she had done and also 
that her trial was now over. Two capital mistakes ; 
and the latter even more than the former, for indeed, 
her trial was now to begin. 

" Have you found the duster ?" Mrs. Benson inquired. 
" No, ma'am," said Rhoda, " Kennett is but this minute 
come home." 

Mrs. Benson, Well, perhaps you are tired now, but 
remember and hunt it up tomorrow after your morning's 
work's done. 

Rhoda* I shall never find it if I do, and really I 
think it's rather hard, ma'am, to say so much about an 
old duster. It's too bad not to let me off poking about 
that, when I've done what wasn't at all my place to do 
to-day. 

Mrs. Benson. Rhoda, you quite forget yourself. I 
didn't say, Go now and look, but go to-morrow. 

Rhoda. I can't do it to-morrow nor any day, for I 
wasn't made to be so put upon. 

Mrs. Benson. Leave the room, Rhoda j I shall not 
take such words from any servant. 

Rhoda. If I don't give satisfaction I'd better go for 
good, ma'am. 

Mrs. Benson. Silly girl ! go for good indeed ! you'd 
better go up-stairs now, and try to recollect yourself, and 
I'll help you to conquer your temper by reminding you 
of what you heard in church this morning. 

Rhoda left Mrs. Benson in extreme anger ; she ran 
up the back stairs, slammed her own door after her, and 
threw herself on the bed. For a few moments she 
thought she was the most ill-used being that had ever 
breathed. Who besides herself would ever have been 
told to look for a duster two days running? Who 
besides herself ever lived under a housekeeper caring 
so much for trifles ? When, however, Rhoda's first burst 
of anger was over, conscience condemned her folly, and 
she called to mind Mrs. Benson's having told her of 
something she had heard in church that morning. The 
effort of recollection a little further cooled her feelings, 
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and the remembrance itself benefited her far more ; for 
Rhoda listened to the voice not now of Mrs. Benson, 
nor even of her own conscience, but to the sacred words 
of the Son of God Himself, since such out of the second 
lesson were brought to her thoughts at this instant " If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow Me." 

" Follow Christ," said Rhoda to herself, " what, by 
being in a passion about a duster ? No, that can't be. 
Which way then ? — Why, by denying myself; so I sup- 
pose I ought to put away my passion, and that would 
be denying myself indeed, it's so hard to give up anger 
when one's 9 provoked." Some one seemed to whisper, 
" It will be harder still to give up Christ, and yet one or 
the other must be done directly." Rhoda believed this, 
and said a prayer for help. Afterwards she washed her 
heated cheeks, tried to put away her haughty looks, and 
considered what she was to do next, if she made up her 
mind to go down stairs in a better temper. Again did 
the same short verse direct her, " Take up the cross." 
I would do so, thought Rhoda, only what cross ? I do 
hope not looking for that hateful duster, and yet I don't 
see any other cross just now ; yes, there's making an 
apology to Mrs. Benson, but that's almost worse still. 
O dear me ! and I'm afraid, perhaps, both of them ought 
to be done. Well, I may leave the duster till to-morrow, 
but I'll follow Christ though, for I'll tell Mrs. Benson 
I'm sorry, and ask her to forgive what I said about 
going. 

With such a resolution Rhoda went down a few stairs 
till she came to the housemaid's closet, and here her first 
effort was rewarded by a stronger wish than ever to per- 
fect her repentance about the matter in hand. As she 
passed the door of the closet she thought, I'll do better 
than this too, for I know I'm not tired, though Mrs. Ben- 
son may excuse me ; so 111 look every where for that 
duster, and I'll set to work here directly. O how good 
is it to begin at once an act of amendment ! — But Rhoda 
hunted through the place in vain. She turned the clothes'- 
bags inside out ; she emptied a basket kept on purpose 

f2 
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for the linen, and took down the things hanging on the 
different pegs — still no duster ; then she thought of the 
pantry drawers, but she couldn't look amongst Kennett' s 
things, and besides, how could it be there ? Slowly 
proceeding on down-stairs however, she recollected that 
Miss Lucy had called her into the dining-room on Fri- 
day morning, bidding her dust a work-box she held in 
her hand, and carry it up-stairs. Rhoda remembered 
doing so, but she didn't remember having her duster 
with her that same morning when she set about her 
rooms, indeed she knew she went down for one. What 
could have become of that she brought into the dining- 
room ? — Very likely it had dropped out of he* hand when 
she took the large work-box from Miss Lucy. Perhaps 
then Kennett had picked it up ; this was a good thought, 
and down ran Rhoda in great haste to the pantry. 

"I say, Kennett, where's that duster I left in the 
dining-room on Friday morning ?" " Duster, what ?" 
asked Kennett in surprise, " there's no duster as I know 
of left in the dining-room." 

Rhoda, No, not now, but perhaps there was on Fri- 
day. 

Kennett. May be, but what then ? 

Rhoda. Why, only to find out where it's gone ; do, 
Kennett, if you can't tell, just ask Alfred, he might 
know ; and I must make up the number right to Mrs. 
Benson. . 

Kennett. Pretty likely, to be sure, that Alfred should 
be able to help you about your dusters ! Still one may 
ask, but he's got enough to do to take care of his own 
affairs without seeing after other people's, so don't expect 
much out of him. 

Kennett then went, and soon returned with the wel- 
come intelligence that Alfred had seen such a thing on 
the floor, as he carried in the toast one morning last 
week, which he couldn't rightly say, and that he had 
just shoved it into the sideboard-drawer as he went by. 
" O, thank you, Kennett, that's well for me," replied 
Rhoda ; " now is master gone out of the dining-room ?" 

Kennett. Yes, to be sure, long ago. 
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Away then Rhoda turned, and looking with her last 
hope in the before-mentioned drawer, to her great joy, 
pushed right at the back, she caught sight of the lost 
duster. Old it was, certainly, and dirty ; one would 
have said worth but little ; yet two great powers had 
that day contended for victory, and they had both been 
willing to make use of this very duster in obtaining it. 
The evil one by its means had filled Rhoda with a tem- 
per of pride and discontent ; the Good Spirit had gra- 
ciously condescended, by employing the very same means, 
to draw Rhoda back again to humility and submission. 

She knocked at Mrs. Benson's door and went in, yet 
without well knowing what to say ; but as the house- 
keeper did not help her she was forced to begin. 

" If you please, ma'am, I've found the duster ; I'm 
sorry, ma'am ; I hope you'll look it over." 

" I'm glad," said Mrs. Benson, " you've got your 
duster, it's unpleasant to have things lost; but I'm 
more glad still you should own to a fault ; I suppose 
now you repent of being so foolish as to give me warning, 
you wish to stay, don't you ?" 

" Yes, ma'am," Rhoda replied, blushing. 

" Well, then," continued Mrs. Benson, " I'd be the 
last to take notice of a hasty speech, so here's your work, 
and you'd better carry it into the kitchen ; there's Jane 
Mears waiting to see you." 

Mrs. Benson did not choose, for her dignity's sake, to 
express all the satisfaction she felt at Rhoda's repentance, 
but the last half hour had been one of considerable 
anxiety to her, and now right glad she was to find her- 
self under no necessity of parting with her favourite 
housemaid. 

" Why, Jane," exclaimed Rhoda when they met, 
" what's the matter ? you seem to me ill." 

Jane. O nothing, but I've left Mrs. Comp ton's, and 
father's in a towering rage, and mother scolds half the 
day, so, you know, one can't help showing it a bit in 
one's looks. 

Rhoda. Left Mrs. Compton's ! I thought you said you 
were to have tea and sugar, and twelve guineas a year. 
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Jane. So I was, but now here it is : — and looking 
round, she continued, — we're alone, Rhoda, so I don't 
mind telling you all about it Last Thursday I was 
cleaning up after our early dinner, and I meant to give 
the kitchen a good scour, for I knew mistress was going 
out that evening, and I shouldn't be wanted to bring up 
tea at home ; well, just as I'd begun, I heard mistress 
calling me. She says, " Jane, I find Mrs. Merton isn't 
well, so I shall be at home to-night, and have plenty of 
time to cut out my new bed-hangings ; just wash your 
hands, and put on a clean apron ; I want you to come 
and hold up the chintz for me, that I may see how to 
manage it before dark." 

Rhoda. A chintz bed ! why, my mistress would have 
had a woman from Eversham to make such a thing ; but 
then of course Mrs. Compton 's different. 

Jane. Terrible different, I'll warrant. I said directly, 
" I'm cleaning my kitchen, ma'am." " Cleaning your 
kitchen !" mistress says, " I thought you took Fridays for 
that." I did, I told her, generally, but I thought I'd 
change that afternoon as she was going out, and I'd just 
begun. " It won't hurt to be left till to-morrow," says 
she, " so don't lose time, but come when I call." Now 
most unreasonable wasn't this, to take a girl off her 
work and fetch her up about nobody knows what ? 
Mistress ought to cut out by herself if she makes her 
own beds, I think ; but ladies always get a woman in, 
as you said just now. 

Rhoda, Our ladies would ; though if they didn't I 
don't know that I'd stand about helping them. 

Jane. Then you're not like me, for says I to Mrs. 
Compton, " You didn't hire me to work, ma'am. I'm 
ready at all I engaged for, but I can't do every thing." 
" You surprise me," mistress said, " however, I'm not 
going to be disobeyed. I desire you to come directly 
with a clean apron up to me." Just at the minute I 
couldn't tell what to do, and I was a little afraid, so I 
went ; but when I got down again, and saw my kitchen 
looking bad, and knew how it might have been, I thought 
1 wasn't of so mean a spirit neither, I wasn't a slave to 
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do what didn't belong to me that mistress should find 
out ; come the next time she rang the bell I'd give her 
warning. And I did it too, for as I put the kettle on 
the fire I said, " Ma'am, you may provide yourself." 
Rhoda. No, now, Jane. 

Jane. I did, I can tell you, and, to be sure, how 
angry Mrs. Compton was; for though I say it that 
shouldn't, I'm a good servant, and a maid-of-all-work 
isn't so easy to come by. Well, but whilst mistress spoke 
I flew into a passion too, and so as there wasn't any thing 
settled when I went about a month's wages or a month's 
warning, I got turned off next day ; not that I care 
about that, for the sooner one gets away from such a 
woman the better, only there's my character. Mrs. 
Compton has my last character ; that was a written one, 
and the lady who sent it went out of the country after- 
wards, so this puts me rather in a pickle, you see. 

Rhoda, Really, Jane, it's a great pity to have had 
words about such a trifle as might never come again. 
I'm sure I don't know what you can do, unless Mrs. 
Compton will take you back again, and very likely she 
will, for now her passion 's over, I dare say she 's sorry 
enough to part. 

Our housemaid never would have made such a remark 
as this if it had not been for her own late humiliation. 

" Well, Rhoda," replied Jane, " I must own I took you 
for a girl of more spirit, else never had I come to you 
now surely. No ; isn't there a law about getting one's 
character when it's unjustly kept back ?" 

Rhoda. There may be, Jane, but do you know I 
think you'll get yourself into a scrape if you set to about 
laws. When I said what I did just this minute, it's no 
more than I've done something like myself before now. 

Rhoda did not choose to own how very lately she had 
done something just like it as she observed. 

Jane. You, Rhoda ! A fine-looking girl like you ask 
to be taken again ever ! What shall one hear next ? 
But how did you do it ? for may be if I can't get the 
law this week, why I don't know what I shall be forced 
to come to. 
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Rhoda. No matter how I did it, but it's not so very 
hard. You can ask to see Mrs. Compton, and you can 
say, " I'm sorry, ma'am ; father wishes me to come 
back. I'll do my best, I'm sure, in future to give satis- 
faction." 

Jane, No, Rhoda; one has some pride, and Mrs. 
Compton was wrong as well as me. If she'd own to 
her fault, why so would I to mine, but it's hard all to 
come from one side. 

Rhoda. I think, Jane, your fault came first for 
refusing about the bed, and your apology ought to come 
first ; and then there's no knowing what Mrs. Compton 
mightn't say ; but I want some more thread, so I must 
just step to Mrs. Benson a moment. 

Jane. Good bye, then. 

In passing Mrs. Benson's room to go out, the house- 
keeper caught sight of Jane Mears, and asked how she 
did, and whether she still liked her place. This led 
to a little explanation on Jane's part. Mrs. Benson, 
knowing the girl's mother, cared for her too, and in- 
viting her in, talked to her most kindly about her 
late misconduct. Rhoda stood by, almost afraid lest 
the housekeeper should bring forward her own case in 
speaking to Jane ; but oh no ! Mrs. Benson never 
mentioned young servants' faults except to themselves, 
and she did not do it now even by way of example. 
Rhoda, however, knew not as yet all her superior's 
good qualities. 

Mrs. Benson spoke to Jane, not of a servant like 
herself, not only of her parents' displeasure, not even 
very much of the possible loss of her character, but 
plainly told her that she had offended God ; therefore 
she must take Mrs. Compton's hasty dismission as a 
punishment, bear it meekly, and endeavour to forgive 
her late mistress. And more than this, Mrs. Benson 
added, it seemed to her that a gracious God was willing 
to take off the heaviest part of Jane's correction, if she 
herself would only be humbled. " Go back," said the 
housekeeper, " to Mrs. Compton to-morrow ; confess 
you've done wrong, beg her to forgive you and receive 
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you again ; then God, I dare say, for Christ's sake will 
pardon your sin, and take off what now hangs over your 
head and would be so hard to bear, — the loss of your 
good name." Mrs. Benson ended seriously, " Remem- 
ber, Jane, * He thathumbleth himself shall be exalted. 3 ' " 

A little later than this at supper, Kennett asked 
Rhoda how she had got on with her waiting that day. 
Rhoda only quietly answered, she had done as well as 
she could, and found she hadn't quite forgotten all she 
once knew about such things. 

Kennett. Well said, that's quite as fortunate for you. 
I heard my master declare yesterday to Miss Lucy at 
dinner that " Knowledge is power." You see, but three 
words, so one remembered them. Now, Mrs. Benson, 
what do you suppose this means ? 

Mrs. Benson. Kennett, the more one knows, the 
more power one has to teach others, and to get on in 
the world, and to make people do as one wishes, for 
every body listens most to those who can do most. 

Kennett. I'm of that mind too ; but, Mrs. Benson, 
let's hear who made this speech about knowledge is 
power ? 

Rhoda. I thought you told us master said so to Miss 
Lucy yesterday. 

Kennett. Aye, master didn't say it out of his own 
head though ; no, it was that famous man who has 
written books by the dozen, and been to court and all, 
Dr. Johnson. I've seen his name under pictures in 
shops where I've been before now. 

Mrs. Benson. And there's my little dictionary ; by 
the by, I can hardly read the print now, but it's his, 
a wonderful clever man, I dare say. 

Rhoda. It's worth while being clever too, if one 
could get to court that way. Kennett, did master say 
any thing about his going, and how he went ? 

Now Kennett was one of those from whom nothing 
ever lost in the telling ; to make the best of a story he 
took the liberty sometimes of adding and altering a 

3 Luke xiv. 11. 
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little. Very likely he did this almost without knowing 
it, so constant had ever been his habit that way, but it 
was a bad habit and had bad effects, as we shall perhaps 
see by and by. 

Upon being questioned by Rhoda, Kennett was how- 
ever obliged to think a little more particularly, and then 
answered, " Well, I don't know exactly about going to 
court, only I'm quite sure master said Dr. Johnson saw 
the king once in a room, the old king who lived when 
my grandfather lived. And I can tell you what, Rhoda, 
you never need think any thing beneath you to learn 
or to do, for that great man, as master calls him, really 
declared one day it wouldn't be below him to learn 
how to hem frills, if as how there was need, think of 
that. No, now, you needn't laugh ; I'm quite sure I'm 
right this time." 

Mrs. Benson. Really, Kennett, you almost put me 
up to what I've thought of for some time, and that's 
making my own ink. I know it's to be done, and I do 
spend so much about ink, what with my accounts, and 
letters to my children. 

Kennett. And I'm for seeing whether I can't learn 
to put a button on to a shirt when it comes off. After 
Martin comes back, I declare if I won't get her to 
teach me, there'll be some fun in it any how. But I 
say, Charlotte, what'll you learn next, now I tell you 
that knowledge is power ? " 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed cook, " do let the poor girl 
alone ; she can but just manage her own proper work, 
don't turn her head by setting her about any of your 
nonsenses, I'll teach her all that's proper for her to 
know, you may depend on it." 

Saunders. Just to understand one's own business, 
that's the thing to be sure. For my part I don't want 
Jack to be wiser than I am myself; I've got on very 
well in my time, and so will he too, if he only does as 
I've done ; people should wish to be like their fathers, 
that's enough. 

I will not now stay to separate the truth from the 
error in this last speech of the worthy coachman's ; but 
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certainly I incline to Kennett's side of the question, 
and I hope Rhoda will not again think it beneath her 
to keep up her waiting, but gladly practice it as often 
as ever she is asked. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DIRECTION. 

u In all things be sure that a spiritual guide take thee by the 
hand." — Golden Gbove. 

A dat or two passed over, and Mrs. Vernon and her 
maid were both in their different ways gladly welcomed 
home at the end of the week. Martin did not say a 
great deal about the particulars of her visit ; but she 
gave an account in general of how much company she 
had seen ; and Rhoda inwardly sighed to think that her 
pretty face and figure had no such opportunity for ad- 
miration. 

The next day was Sunday; and then the family 
hours were rather different from those during the rest 
of the week. Breakfast at half-past eight, for the 
morning prayers were at half-past ten ; luncheon rather 
before one, and dinner at five, for evening service was 
at six. Between luncheon and dinner little Miss Ellen 
was away from the nursery, and frequently Master 
Henry too, now that their eldest sister had left school. 
After such times Miss Ellen would often say to Ailsby, 
" Nursey dear, I've been so happy, may I be so happy 
too to-morrow, may to-morrow be Sunday ? " Then 
Ailsby would answer, " We've only got one Sun- 
day in the week, dear, but it will come again soon, 
and by and by I hope you'll go to live where all 
days are like Sundays." To think of this delighted the 
child, and she would call out, " Oh, nursey, don't tell 
me, I'll go to heaven ; I know I will ; please let bro- 
ther Henry go to heaven too. Make us wings, nursey, 
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make us wings, we'll fly there ; but we'll come back 
again and fetch you some day." 

Many such pleasant words passed between the little 
one and her nurse on this Sunday, after which Miss Ellen 
exclaimed, " Nursey, nursey, may I jump ? please give 
me a great jump, up very high. Oh, I'm so happy." 

Ailsby did this and then she said, " Shall I tell Miss 
Ellen a pretty story ? " 

Miss Ellen. Yes, I want it. 

Ailsby. If you please, dear nursey ; little ladies 
should always say, if you please. 

The child repeated the words after her very quickly, 
climbed on to her lap, took a hand of Ailsby's in both her 
own tiny ones, looked up into her face for a moment 
and then looked down again, quite ready to attend. 

Ailsby. Do you know, Miss Ellen, a long, long 
while ago, I was nurse to a young lady younger than 
Master Henry, and her name was Clara. 

Miss Ellen. What for was her name Clara, nursey ? 

Ailsby. Because, dear, her papa and mamma liked 
it. Now after I had been her nurse some time and she 
grew to be a great girl — 

" Was she good?" interrupted Miss Ellen again. 

" You shall hear," said Ailsby. " I was going to 
tell you her mamma gave her a little garden, such a 
pretty one. In spring it had crocuses and violets." 

" Yes," said Miss Ellen, " and snow-drops and 
primroses, and fuchsias, and geraniums." 

Ailsby. No, not fuchsias and geraniums then, Miss 
Ellen, but in summer it had roses and lilies ; then in 
autumn it had carnations and white berries. 

Miss Ellen. " Didn't winter make flowers for the 
garden, nursey ? Naughty winter ! " — and the little one 
shook her head. 

Ailsby. Don't say naughty winter, dear, you know 
better than that ; you know kind winter comes and 
covers up the flowers, and puts them to sleep under the 
white snow. 

11 Yes," said the child, " just like Ellen. Nursey 
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puts Ellen to sleep and covers her up under the white 
clothes. What do flowers dream, nursey ? " 

Ailsby. I can't tell you that, dear. But now we 
mustn't forget about Miss Clara. She got a hoe and a 
rake, and she pulled the weeds out of the garden, and 
she raked the earth over smooth again, and she watered 
the flowers out of her little watering-pot, and she was 
quite happy. But one day Miss Clara saw gardener 
digging with a very large thing, and it had a very large 
handle, and she asked him, " What's that, gardener ? " 
so he said, " it's my spade, Miss ; you know a spade, 
don't you, Miss ? " " Oh yes," Miss Clara said ; " but 
this is a new big one, I wish I had a spade too." Gar- 
dener told her she couldn't well use it if she had ; how- 
ever, Miss Clara thought she could use it if it was quite 
small. 

Miss Ellen. I'd like to give her brother Henry's, 
nursey, because that's quite small, — not mine, no, it's 
too big, think so, and I must dig with it soon. 

Ailsby, We can't give away Master Henry's things, 
dear ; don't you remember mamma talked to you a long 
while about that the other day. But Miss Clara's grown 
up now, so she doesn't want one, though at the time I 
was telling you of she did want it very much, and she 
looked very thoughtful all the afternoon. This made 
her papa ask her, " What's the matter, Clara ? " She 
said directly, " Oh, dear papa, gardener's got a spade, 
I wish for a spade ; if I'd got a spade, then I'm sure 
I should say, * Bless the Lord, O my soul.' " 

Miss Ellen. That's my verse, nursey ; sister heard 
it me to-day. 

Ailsby. I know she did, this made me tell you 
about Miss Clara; but now, do you want to hear 
whether she ever had her spade after all ? 

Miss Ellen. Please, I do. 

Ailsby. Yes, she got it at last, for her papa went 
soon after and bought her one. But only think, dear, 
if Miss Clara could say, " Bless the Lord, O my soul," 
just for a spade, why how often you ought to thank the 
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good God, who gives you papa, and mamma, and sister, 
and all ! 

Miss Ellen. Yes I dp, I say, Bless the Lord for my 
happy day too. But did Clara dig when she'd got her 
spade ? I hope she had big weeds after that. 

Ailsby. I can't tell you. how many weeds she had, 
but I know I've never seen a prettier garden than Miss 
Clara's was that summer, I love to think of it now."—- 
So ended nurse's Sunday story. 

The next morning when the children were asleep, Mrs. 
Vernon sent for Ailsby, and after expressing her satisfac- 
tion that every thing had gone on so well during her 
absence, added, " But now, Ailsby, I have thought it my 
duty, not indeed to dismiss you from my service, — far am 
I from wishing so to do, — but to give you the full choice 
of leaving me in a short time, if upon hearing what I have 
to say you should like such a change. Lady Austin, 
whom, as you know, I have just left, has formed a very 
high idea of your character, and she has had more 
means of knowing about you than you are quite aware 
of. Her own nurse has not behaved well, and is to 
leave very shortly ; Lady Austin offers you her situa- 
tion, and I am willing you should go to one of my 
earliest friends, if you think it will be pleasant for 
yourself. Lady Austin gives twenty-five guineas a 
year, tea and sugar of course, and washing. You would 
have two nursemaids under you ; there are three nur- 
series, every comfort, and but two children. I dare 
say Martin may have told you their ages, one nearly 
four, and the other a baby of six months. So far, 
Ailsby, there is all to tempt ; but I should do wrong if 
I did not add something on the other side of the ques- 
tion, because I must not allow you to be plunged into 
difficulties unawares. What I now state, I need not 
aay, must never be repeated. Lady Austin has a great 
dread of a methodist ; her family is conducted, I fear, 
upon entirely worldly principles, she does not wish any 
nurse of hers to train her children religiously, think- 
ing all such instruction must be cant The eldest in- 
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deed says her prayers in the nursery night and morn- 
ing, but that is all. The servants at Sir Charles' are 
for the most part clever, but quite unprincipled. Church 
service in the week is never thought upon, but once on 
Sunday you would always be able to get out, and with 
me you know you do not at all times go twice. In 
other ways there is a good deal of liberty." 

Ailsby listened with great attention through the 
whole of this account, and was about at the conclusion 
immediately to have decided in the negative, when Mrs. 
Vernon interrupted her and said, " No, Ailsby, do not 
speak hastily. It certainly will be with immense in* 
convenience I shall part from you, particularly just 
now, on account of baby being brought up by band, vet 
I am not only ready to do this, but ready also to give 
you leisure for considering the subject ; you may think 
of it to-night when the nursery is quiet, and to-morrow 
let me hear your answer." 

Accordingly when evening came, after Ailsby had 
given Susan her work, she said she wished to be alone 
in the night-nursery, and desired to be fetched if she 
were wanted for any thing. There then Ailsby set her- 
self down for half an hour's quiet deliberation, which 
(rightly judging that this might be a turning point in 
her life, since she had never left the country hitherto,) 
she began by the following prayer : — 

" O Lord, I beseech Thee mercifully to receive the 
prayer of Thy servant who calleth upon Thee, and 
grant that she may both perceive and know what things 
she ought to do, and also may have grace and power 
faithfully to fulfil the same ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen" 

Many who read this book may surely see in these 
short petitions one of the beautiful collects of our 
Church, that for the first Sunday after the feast of 
Epiphany. 

Ailsby now rose from her knees, and diligently ex- 
amined the for and against in regard to leaving her 
present mistress. She, as it were, put herself in the 
place of another, and considered what advice she would 
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give to a friend in like circumstances. She tried to 
think how her own aged father would counsel her were 
he present. She opened her Bible, and drew from it 
verses which might tell either way. Difficulties had 
multiplied themselves since first Mrs. Vernon men- 
" tioned the thing to her, but these I will not state 
here, since Ailsby will tell them herself by and by. 
Suffice it to say that, growing much perplexed, she made 
up her mind, please God, next day to consult her clergy- 
man Mr. Ponsonby ; she might show him the verses, 
which she could not quite reconcile to each other, and 
she was sure he would give her direction. 

The following morning while the little ones slept, 
Ailsby asked leave from her mistress to go out, and 
soon after she was on her way to the rectory, a house 
of two stories high, standing far back from the road in 
a pretty garden ; pretty at least in summer, now cohered 
with snow ; but the path was swept, and Ailsby easily 
made her way into the kitchen. It was just twelve 
o'clock when she got there ; a sirloin of beef was 
roasting for an early dinner, and a young girl from 
the village was making pastry under the cook's 
teaching. 

" Pray sit down," said this latter to Ailsby. " What 
message have you for mistress ? " 

" Not any just now," replied the nurse. " I want 
to speak to Mr. Ponsonby, if it's quite convenient." 

" Hannah," said the cook to the young girl before 
mentioned, " go and see if master's at home." 

"Ah!" she added, as soon as Hannah went away, 
" that's a nice child, just taken away from the school, 
that she may learn something before she goes out to ser- 
vice. Its master's plan, generally, to have one such here 
at a time ; as for help to me or Rebecca (the house- 
maid), she's none, indeed she takes up a good bit of our 
time to learn, but then master tells us, Freely we have 
received, freely we ought to give ; we've been taught 
ourselves, and now we ought to teach others." 
Hannah returned and said, " Master isn't at home, 
but he left word he should be m a Yrt&e vrtvvl*, and Re- 
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becca will let him know as soon as he conies in that Mrs. 
Ailsby is waiting." 

While she waits, and while therefore we all must wait 
to hear what is coming next, let us take a walk and 
make acquaintance with Mr. Ponsonby by sight, the 
rather, since when we have done so I think I can add a 
little about him which may not be uninteresting. But 
in order to this, we must go through the churchyard, and 
perhaps you will not mind standing with me for a few 
-minutes to look at it under the shelter of the church tower. 
The snow lies lightly, and looks quite graceful on the 
ivy which covers, though only in part, the old church- 
yard wall. Just near it and right before us, do you see 
those three graves, two smaller mounds, one larger, 
underneath a dark yew tree, which the oldest inhabitant 
of the village would tell you his grandfather remem- 
bered when a boy ? 

Not long ago, a mother in Colnbrook had a sickly 
deformed little infant. Every neighbour said, " What 
a blessing it would be if God took that poor baby to 
Himself! " only the mother did not think so, she nursed 
it by night and by day, yet still it wasted and wasted ; 
its moanings were very sad, or else its cries were inces- 
sant, for its poor pale eyes seemed always open. Now 
it is asleep, and underneath the smallest mound lies that 
tiny crippled form, in certain hope of hereafter being 
raised a glorious body. 

But there was once Agnes, the pride of the village. 
Her merry voice sounded often through the neighbour- 
ing woods, and her frolicsome gambols before her own 
cottage-door made her light flaxen ringlets dance upon 
her forehead ; now she lies quite still, not even the snow 
moves above her, for she is asleep in her little grave. 
Her eldest brother went home just to kiss her before 
she died. " What," said the child, " won't you come 
with me ? I'm going a good way off, but it's to a beau- 
tiful land. Willie, I know you'll come some day." 
Willie was a rough sailor, the winds used to roar round 
his head and the waves to dash over him as he stood orcs. 
deck ; and sometimes, though \\e Vweo* toXife^&nfc^^ 
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thought of his mother's quiet cottage, and wished him- 
self there in peace ; well, he does not feel storms any 
longer. Agnes could not tell how soon it would be that 
Willie would come and see her again, but he has done 
so, for he too is asleep. 

Just let us turn now, and stay for another moment at the 
foot of the great east window, that window of the church 
which looks right toward the sun-rising. Here we can 
see traced out by the snow the form of a cross lying flat 
on the ground. It covers a spot dear to all the inha- 
bitants of Colnbrook. The youngest brother of their 
clergyman was once much immersed in important busi- 
ness, — high in office, full of anxious care for those whom 
he governed. Sometimes he came down to Colnbrook, 
and, as he had a large fortune, gave away much ; he 
-encouraged feasting and merriment, he rebuilt the parish 
school, he purchased a farm and placed there a tenant, 
with orders to try all the newest experiments upon the 
property by way of example. Often did this kind gen- 
tleman wish that he might never leave such a happy 
place, but the turmoils of his public duties for a time 
did not allow it ; yet at last he has had his desire, and 
beneath the emblem of his redemption he lies asleep. 

One other stone cross placed upright is near, and oh 
to think of the change for him whose grave it marks ! 
A young mechanic, rising in life, though still rather poor, 
about two years before this story begins worked through 
long days, and I may say long nights also for gain. 
The whirl of machinery constantly sounded in his brain, 
and the blows of hammers were ever beating upon his 
head. I will not tell the dreadful accident, the long 
illness, which took him from these things ; but I cannot 
be sorry he was thus taken away, and that he has no 
longer any temptation to return to them again, because 
he has fallen asleep. 

And yet once more, do you see that very plain 

wooden cross standing alone in the corner next the lane ? 

Many can remember dame Cicely ; a little before she 

died she called her children together, and told diem she 

felt the kmg pilgrimage oC net \\fe m& t&vrV^ wrcc^ she 
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had but a few more weary steps to take ; then she said, 
" It's a narrow way, the Christian's way ; sometimes too 
it's a rough path, but it's a blessed one, for it leads to 
peace." Old Cicely must be proving the truth of her 
own words now, for where that cross stands she lies 
asleep. 

We can often thus see how calm is the repose of 
the body in the tomb ; but who shall tell us the perfec- 
tion o£ the rest of the soul with Christ ? 

It is time, however, that we leave the churchyard ; 
•and where is Mr. Ponsonby? you ask. At the church; 
so, as it is open, we will look in. What, no pews ? 
They are not needed ; the people, the better off as well 
as the poorer, can easily find places for themselves on 
those oak benches. And now, close to the door, take 
notice of this large stone font. It stands near the en- 
trance, to teach us that by Holy Baptism we must 
pass into the congregation of Christians. It is large and 
holds plenty of water; for this Divine rite is to be 
received by all for the washing away of original sin 1 . 
Again, do but see how high is the roof of the church ; 
yes, for it bids us, while we look at it, to raise our hearts 
also towards things above. Then a good way up in the 
church a wooden division, made of oak, comes right 
across the whole breadth ; a large empty space is behind, 
and this is called the chancel. There are three steps, 
and at their top stands the altar, where, Sunday by Sun- 
day, Mr. Ponsonby consecrates bread and wine, so 
making it, after a spiritual manner, the body and blood 
of our Saviour Christ. This blessed chancel, thus 
honoured with die peculiar presence of our Divine 
Lord, is intended to remind us of nothing less than hea- 
ven ; the other part of the church, called die nave, 
where daily prayers are said by the people, shows us 
our state on earth, in which we ought to pray without 
ceasing ; and the door in the division of oak, drawn 
right across the chancel, points out the gate of death, 
which all must pass through from earth to heaven. Yet 

1 Ssethe Baptismal fterfaft, 

g2 
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you see those, who, kneeling on the chancel floor, offer 
up the adoration of angels a as often as the Divine Eu- 
charist is celebrated, and those who pray in the nave, 
do so in the same sacred building, though in different 
parts of it ; thus Christians above and Christians on 
earth form but one Church still, though separated as yet 
by the gate of death. 

Mr. Ponsonby has been kneeling in the chancel just 
before the lowest step of the altar ; when not hindered 
by any pastoral duty this is always his habit at mid- 
day ; and then, besides other prayers, he says those 
repeated by so many at twelve o'clock, in remembrance 
of our Blessed Saviour's crucifixion at that hour. They 
are very short, and as most persons who read this book 
may have leisure to offer them up too, and may prefer to 
use them sometimes instead of those I have before 
given, I will here write them down. 

PRATERS FOR THE SIXTH HOUR. 

Lord, have mercy upon me. 

Christ, have mercy upon me. 
Lord, have mercy upon me. 
Our Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
Name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation ; But deliver us from evil. For thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

O God, make speed to save me. 
O Lord, make haste to help me. 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost ; 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be : 
world without end. Amen, 

I will make my prayer unto Thee, O Lord, in an 
acceptable time. 

2 See the last part ot the RoYjj Cws^oxtaKv^rTOfe. 
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Save me, O blessed Saviour of the world, Who by 
Thy Cross and precious Blood hast redeemed me, help 
me, I beseech Thee, O God of my Salvation. O Lord 
Jesus Christ, the blessed Son of God, Who hast suffered 
death upon the Cross for me, that I might thereby be 
brought unto eternal life, have mercy on me, I beseech 
Thee, both now and at the hour of death ; and grant 
unto me Thy humble servant, with all other good people 
that have this Thy blessed Passion in devout remem- 
brance, a prosperous and godly life in this present world, 
and through Thy grace eternal glory in the world to come, 
where, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, Thou 
livest and reignest ever one God, world without end. 
Amen. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, Who 
wast given both to be a sacrifice for sin and also an 
ensample of godly life, Who didst bid us take up our 
cross daily and follow Thee ; make, I pray Thee, the 
yoke of Thy commandments sweet, and the burden of 
Thy cross light unto my soul. Conform Thy servant, 
O Lord, to the likeness of Thy passion. Give me 
grace, O eternal Father, that I may strive to keep the 
way of the holy cross, and carry in my heart the 
image of Jesus crucified. Make me cheerfully resign 
myself to Thy divine will, that being fashioned after His 
life-giving death, I may die according to the flesh, and 
live according to the Spirit of righteousness, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and only Saviour. Amen. 

. Let us now follow the clergyman with our eyes down 
the aisle ; he walks slowly and composedly, for though 
his regular devotions are finished, yet I well believe he 
walks in prayer. But on leaving the church, as it appears 
that he is not going home just yet, I will use this oppor- 
tunity of telling you something about him, while we 
take a little turn round in getting back to the rectory. 

Mr. Ponsonby is the younger son of a very good 
family; dignified in appearance and manner, wealthy 
too, for his uncle left him a large fortune. R<ro rass& 
he then to be a clergyman, and not Irj \.o -m\v\a& ^«^ 
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to this world's favour ? Perhaps, partly because when 
he was only eight years old he lost his mother, whom he 
loved with a stronger affection than children even gene- 
rally feel, and whom he had always delighted to obey, 
thus giving early promise of growing up a most dutiful 
son. His mother, not long before she died, called to 
her her little Everard, for so he was then, and said, " My 
child, God's blessing be upon you ; you have honoured 
and loved well your earthly parent, but your duty to me 
will now soon be over, saving, my son, that you must 
try to recollect my teaching, and remember me in Para- 
dise. Yet, when your earthly mother is taken from you, 
believe you have still another left to guide and support 
you, your spiritual mother the Church. Obey and love 
your Holy Church, serve your Saviour in serving her. 
Oh! how earnestly I long that my beloved Everard 
may be led to devote himself to labour through life for 
her." This parting desire made a great impression on 
Everard Ponsonby's mind ; and though, in after years, 
his uncle and guardian tried hard to persuade him to 
enter parliament, to take a place under government, 
the young man still entreated leave to dedicate himself 
and all he had to God, in the sacred office of the mi- 
nistry. 

Mr. Ponsonby has now possessed the living of Coin- 
brook more than twenty years, and whatever of earnest 
religion may be seen in that parish is owing, under God, 
to his zealous endeavours in strict obedience to the 
Church from whom he received Holy Orders. Some 
people might call him a popular preacher, but I am not 
fond of those words, and besides I think his manner too 
quiet to merit such a name. Still, however, Mr. Pon- 
sonby possesses a most commanding, and at times most 
persuasive eloquence. He teaches Christian doctrines, 
what must be believed, — Christian duties, what must 
be done, — but he also tries to gain his people through 
the help of their affections, and often shows them reli- 
gion in its sweetest appearance, that he may win over 
their regard to his side. He has many times told them 
all how much they are loved, for he says the hardest 
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and most desperate heart cannot surely always stand 
out against love, and he knows no higher employment 
for the most perfected saint than to love Him who " first 
loved us." 

But all Mr. Ponsonby's different endowments serve 
only to show most clearly his chief virtue, and that is 
humility. When he goes to see his poor people he does 
not think he is doing them a favour, rather he feels glad 
that his holy office enables him to serve such, and thank- 
ful that by ministering to these his brethren he gains the 
honour of ministering to Him who " though He was 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor 9 ." If a labouring 
man takes off his hat to his clergyman, Mr. Ponsonby 
stands with his own in his hand ; and if he sees an old 
woman coming behind him through a field, he will wait 
and hold open the gate for her, bowing himself, while 
she curtseys her thanks. 

But it were too long to tell you all even his lesser 
acts of humility ; yet does not this heavenly virtue 
make Mr. Ponsonby undervalue his earthly gifts. Some 
people pretend they care nothing for money, but he 
does not, for he thinks by its means he can lay up a 
treasure in heaven ; and with regard to noble relations 
and high birth, Mr. Ponsonby does not despise these, 
for he says, " If I use the influence they give me aright, 
it may make more sure my place in the family of the 
saints, it may raise me to a higher rank hereafter." Still, 
one and all, Mr. Ponsonby lays his worldly advantages 
at the foot of the cross ; that is, he offers them up to 
Christ, desiring only that by them and in them His per- 
fect Will may be done. 

Mr. Ponsonby's household is small. He has never 
married, but his sister Mrs. Ward lives with him and 
manages his family. They keep three servants, cook, 
housemaid, and gardener. Mrs. Ward has long been a 
widow. Of her six sons three are engaged in the In- 
dian army, three have fought a good fight and finished 
their course, though they have been called from more 

8 1 Cor. viii. 9. 
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peaceful professions to their rest. Mrs. Ward has in- 
deed every way known affliction. Her husband cut 
down on the field of battle, her eldest son a prisoner, 
herself with two young delicate children to care for, 
and all this far away from home, — I can hardly realize 
her sorrows, but she has often since said that she then 
most fully felt the truth of those splendid words which 
we can only read with adoring admiration of their 
Divine inspiration, " Troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed 4 ." Again I must say it would take too long 
to relate Mrs. Ward's after-history. In her present 
home with her brother she has ever been his most 
affectionate helper, and having deeply felt sorrow herself, 
is able well and wisely to comfort others. If any one 
in sickness needs attendance Mrs. Ward is ready to 
nurse, and has sat up many a time through wintry nights 
by the bedside of the dying. Nice food she often cooks 
herself for poor invalids ; the last thing she made was 
rice-souffle, because she thought a young man then in 
decline might fancy such a dish ; and a little girl, Rose 
Andrews, living not far from the parsonage, well knows 
what it is to feel Mrs. Ward's tender hand dressing her 
large wounds, when even her own mother can hardly 
bear to stay in the room. 

I think it was to Rose Andrews Mr. Ponsonby went 
just now, but he must be come back by this time, so 
we will step into the rectory kitchen again. 

Ailsby had been waiting nearly half an hour, when 
Mr. Ponsonby returned. She had been looking about 
her and thinking how nice every thing seemed ; covers 
shining like silver ; the brass handle of the door that 
opened the oven so bright, and the spit on which the 
beef was turning pretty nearly as bright as the covers, 
Ailsby saw no rules like those in Colnbrook House 
kitchen, and yet there was one rule too written up in a 
recess by the fire, " Whether therefore ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God 5 ." In 
the opposite recess she noticed another short sentence, 

* 2 Cor. iv. 8. • 1 Cor. x. 31. 
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"I am among you as one that serveth 6 ." So if either of 
the maids or the gardener at the rectory are ever inclined 
for a quarrel, these words seem to say, Take heed what 
you do, for when you speak harshly to one of your fel- 
low-servants, you speak harshly to Me your Saviour. 
See Me then in each other, and believe that I am pre- 
sent from these words of mine. 

Mr. Ponsonby sent for Ailsby into his study as soon 
as he heard she was waiting, and very kindly bidding 
her be seated, asked what was her particular errand. 

" Sir," said Ailsby, " I've made bold, for I know 
you're very good, to come and ask your advice. I'm 
not quite sure, Sir, what I ought to do just now." 

" Ailsby," replied Mr. Ponsonby, " tell me any thing 
you wish without fear, and as I have helped you on a 
former occasion, so I hope, by God's grace, I shall be 
able to do again." 

Ailsby then related the circumstances we knew be- 
fore. 

Mr. Ponsonby, As the case now stands, it appears 
to me clear, because none should as it were sell their 
religious advantages (and you have many here) for 
mere worldly gain. 

Ailsby. But then, Sir, this is not all. I thought, if 
I went to Lady Austin's, I might be of some use in 
making her children conscientious, and I should prevent 
a wicked person from going to them, who would get 
them into sad ways. 

Mr. Ponsonby. This seems a plausible argument, 
Ailsby, but you do not know the world as I do. If a 
lady like Lady Austin thoroughly dislikes what she is 
pleased to call a methodist, not all your services would 
incline her to bear with you, when she once found out 
that her child really thought about religion through 
your means. She intends her little girl to be educated 
for this world, and that nothing should divide her heart 
with it ; so I believe you would not stay long even if 
you went to Grosvenor-square. 

8 Luke xxii. 27- 
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Ailsby. Only, Sir, you know Lady Austin mightn't 
know it was I who made her child religious ; she might 
think she came so of herself. 

Mr. Ponsonby. It is not at all likely ; but even if so, 
there remains a far more serious objection behind. 
Lady Austin would engage you with the understanding 
that you heard the prayers of her little girl morning and 
evening, but that there should be no cant, as she terms 
it ; now if you trained that child religiously, even though 
no one exactly saw it at the time, you would be in fact 
deceiving Lady Austin, though perhaps unconsciously, 
I am glad you have asked me upon this point. 

Ailsby. May I say one or two things more, Sir? I 
am sure I mean to do all you tell me, yet I do not seem 
to be quite satisfied. 

Mr. Ponsonby. You not only may say all which is 
on your mind, Ailsby, but I earnestly hope you will, that 
I may make your duty quite clear to you in this thing. 

Ailsby. Suppose then, Sir, I gave up about Miss 
Edith ; she wouldn't be worse off than with any body 
else, I dare say, but perhaps I might do the other ser- 
vants, particularly the nursemaids, some good. 

Mr. Ponsonby. In the first place, if you could indeed 
benefit such unprincipled servants, I do not still see how 
you would be right in going to children whom nobody 
tries to make religious, and whom you might not try to 
make so either ; any more than a schoolmaster ought to 
take charge of a school from which religion is pro- 
fessedly excluded, however great he might expect his 
accidental influence there would be. But in the next 
place, Ailsby, what is your daily prayer ? " Lead us 
not into temptation." You know not how instead of 
helping others you might yourself be overcome, de- 
prived too of your usual aids. It is true, the grace of 
God more than suffices for every danger ; therefore if 
you were out of place, and wishing for one of another 
kind, say a lady's-maid's, the case would then be 
different. But here- you have many helps to heaven, 
much means of benefiting your present charges and 
your under- servant, and you would go to place your- 
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self where you seldom went to church, where above 
all you might not teach religion to those who learned 
every thing else from you. This is clearly not your 
duty. I hope now I have put the matter straight be* 
fore you. 

" Thank you, Sir," replied Ailsby, rather hesitatingly, 
for she did not as yet quite dare to say yes, and still 
was almost afraid to say no. 

Mr. Ponsonby saw that something remained behind, 
therefore he said, " Perhaps you are not even now quite 
at rest ; well, think a minute, and then very likely you 
may find something more to tell me." 

" It was only, Sir," here Ailsby paused, then conti- 
nued, " I believe you know, Sir, I've got an aged father. 
I don't care about six guineas a year more for myself, 
but I do care about it for him ; he must soon want so 
many little comforts." 

An expression of sadness passed over Mr. Ponsonby's 
face ; though indeed long ago, and under such very dif- 
ferent circumstances, yet he too had known what it was 
to care for a parent's comfort far more than for his own, 
and he answered Ailsby with great tenderness, " My 
daughter, We may safely leave the future to God ; your 
father is well supplied at present ; doubt not he will be 
so to the end. What think you would be the desire of 
your departed mother if she could tell it us now ?" Mr. 
Ponsonby remembered his own mother as he added, " I 
am sure she would say, * Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord, and He shall sustain thee 7 .' " 

Still not yet was Ailsby to part from her spiritual 
guide, for he next inquired, " Now that your difficulties 
seem at length really over, tell me, had you any wish on 
its own account for this fine place in London ?" 

Ailsby blushed, and seemed reluctant to reply. 

" Nay," said Mr. Ponsonby, " be not unwilling to 
answer ; the shame of having a foolish thought is greater 
than that of owning it, and your confession may do you 
more good than you suppose." 

» Psalm lv. 22. 
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" Indeed, Sir," Ailsby said at length," I didn't care for 
the money except on my poor father's account, but once 
or twice I believe I thought it would be a finer thing to 
live in London than the country, and more grand to have 
Lady Austin for my mistress than to be situated as I am 
now." 

" Then," returned Mr. Ponsonby, " you have detected 
in yourself some feelings of pride. I had done the 
same during our conversation, though upon a different 
point, but I wished to lead you to self-condemnation. 
It is plain that you think too much of what you could 
possibly do or become, and as yet too little of what is 
done for you. Remember this fault ; confess it fre- 
quently in your prayers, and in order that you may do 
something immediately towards subduing it, I wish you 
from this time to try and forget that you have received 
an offer of advancement, and by no means to mention it 
to any of your friends. One word of encouragement, 
however, before we part. You have tried earnestly to 
find out your duty ; you have acknowledged wherein 
you have been wrong, and these things, I can well assure 
you, are highly pleasing in the sight of God. With 
regard to your father, come to me whenever he stands 
in need, and can no longer do any thing for himself." 

Ailsby expressed great gratitude to Mr. Ponsonby ; 
she received his blessing, and then went home. 

Mrs. Vernon was soon made acquainted with her 
resolution ; and as Ailsby obeyed carefully the direction 
given her enjoining silence, Martin could find out nothing 
about the matter at all, and after many underhand trials 
for information (open ones she did not quite like lest she 
should be suspected of knowing too much in the business) 
she gave up her endeavours and the place too in despair. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A GREAT TREASURE. 



u Were every servant in the world like thee, 
So full of goodness, angels would come down 
To dwell with us." 

The Virgin-Martyr. 

During the whole time of my story hitherto, work had 
been rather slack with Rhoda, whatever she might have 
thought about it now and then, for five of Mrs. Vernon's 
children were at school, and visitors there had been 
none, excepting indeed, as I mentioned at the beginning, 
two ladies who came just for a couple of nights. Now, 
however, a large party arrived, Mr. and Mrs. Went- 
worth, Mrs. Denham, Miss Denham, and a servant. 

These certainly were interesting people. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wentworth, a young couple only lately married ; 
Mrs. Denham, the mother of the latter ; Miss Frances 
Denham, scarcely past the age of childhood, being but 
fourteen, and their elderly servant, Dinah. 

This last seemed very cold and wet on her arrival at 
Colnbrook House, for she had ridden from the station, 
a distance of two miles, outside the fly which brought 
them all, and it was a pouring afternoon ; but Rhoda 
helped her undo her things, and put on dry clothes, and 
then showed her down stairs, where Mrs. Benson was 
quite ready with a nice cup of hot tea. 

" Ah," said Dinah, " I'm so stupid just now, ma'am, 
that I really can't thank you as I ought for getting every 
thing so comfortable for me, or that civil-spoken young 
woman, I forget her name, who helped me up- stairs." 

"Don't trouble, pray," replied Mrs. Benson ; "shall 
I pour you out some more tea ? and here's hot buttered 
toast ; do leave that cold bit." 

The housekeeper now stirred the fire, threw on coals, 
and shut the window-shutter. 
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" You seem to have a pleasant place here," Dinah 
remarked, " I've often wished we might come and see 
you, because I've heard Mrs. Wentworth, that's our 
bride, talk about how good your master and mistress 
were, only I've always been left at home to take care of 
the house till this change." 

" What change ?" inquired Mrs. Benson. 

But here Martin came in, saying she heard Mrs. Den- 
ham was rather in a fuss up- stairs about something she 
couldn't find, her shawl for in-doors. " Miss Frances 
couldn't find it either ; but never mind," Martin added 
to Dinah, " they said it would do presently, so just finish 
your tea before you go." 

" Why," replied Dinah, " with Mrs. Benson's leave 
I'll run away for a minute, I think I know where the 
shawl is, and the tea will be only better for standing 
whilst I'm gone." When she had shut the door after 
her, " Well," said Martin, " one had need be a blessed 
temper to have to do with these people ; I pity Dinah 
with all my heart. There's Mrs. Denham as cross as 
two sticks, because, poor old lady, her memory isn't as 
good as it was ; and there's Miss Frances strewing the 
room all over with their clothes, trying to find the 
shawl ; she says Dinah will put all to rights in a trice ; 
I know she'll be clever if she does, for I could hardly 
make my way in at the door just now." 

" I suppose," observed Mrs. Benson, "one must leave 
them to settle their own affairs their own way ; I only 
hope Dinah won't stay to get straight just now, for I shall 
have a hard matter to keep her tea and toast hot so long, 
and it's such a pity to waste what we've got by making 
fresh, or to spoil it either by waiting. This four-and- 
sixpenny's very good, isn't it?" 

Martin assented, and then said, '* Really one can't 
stand here more than five minutes longer ; after that I 
must begin, Mrs. Benson, whether Dinah comes or not. 
Do you know I don't fancy she's any thing but a kind of 
a cook after all." 

" Still she's not the worse for that," rejoined the house- 
keeper ; " and if she were a kitchen-maid even, she comes 
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to us as a stranger, so one would wish to be particu- 
larly civil to her." 

Meanwhile Dinah found every thing up-stairs at sixes 
and sevens, and Miss Frances laughing about it all, and 
saying she thought the shawl must be playing with her 
at hide and seek, and making capital work for their 
maid's organ of order. 

" Dear me, Dinah," said Mrs, Denham, " I hear din- 
ner is just ready, but I am afraid to go down without 
something over my head ; what can you find for me ?" 

" Miss Frances," was Dinah's reply, " will you please 
to let me look over these things by myself; while you 
are so quick in turning them about I can't see no how, 
Miss." 

" Yes, Frances," said Mrs. Denham, " stand out of 
the way ; what a sad litter you have been making ! 
Why, Dinah, I do not know what you are to do." 

" O ma'am/' she exclaimed, " very well, only I 
needn't trouble Miss Frances." So saying she took up 
the dresses, the books, and the music quietly off the 
floor, and looked once more in the empty boxes and 
bags. At last she saw a white fringe peeping out behind 
Miss Frances' cloak which was hanging up in the ward- 
robe, and there, sure enough, was the shawl. 

" Why now," said the young lady, " if I didn't hang 
my cloak up there myself, and never remembered 
mamma's shawl was behind it all this while ; I'm some- 
thing like old Patty, who once looked for her spectacles 
when they were upon her nose. Mamma, isn't it funny 
how near you may sometimes come to a thing and yet 
miss it, and how much trouble one gives oneself for 
nothing ?" 

It never seemed to occur to Miss Frances that she 
had given Dinah trouble too, had brought her up from 
her tea, and spoilt all her nice orderly packing ; however, 
it did not appear that the good woman looked cross, she 
only exclaimed, " O, I'm so glad, ma'am, here it is," as 
she wrapped the shawl round her mistress almost with 
the affection of a daughter.. This little matter being 
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adjusted, the ladies left the room, and Dinah went down 
again. 

"Come," said Martin, "what an age you've been 
kept! didn't you find a regular stry, as country folks call 
it, up above ?" 

" Why, yes," Dinah replied ; " but what a noble room 
mistress has, and the wardrobe, in our best days we 
never knew the like. It'll be quite a pleasure to put 
every thing away in such a place." 

Martin. To be sure, how different some people are 
to others ; I could no more have come down like you 
out of a room like that than I could fly. 

Dinah. Why not, Mrs. Martin ? 

Martin. Because of that provoking Miss Frances of 
yours. It makes one so mad when a young lady has so 
little thought, and undoes in two minutes what you've 
been perhaps two hours in packing up, tumbling tbe 
dresses and putting the shoes and caps and all together 
like rag fair ; I've no patience with it." 

" Come now," Mrs. Benson began. 

But Martin interrupted, " I'll tell you what ; I remem- 
ber once being so served myself, only by a much younger 
child, and regular black looks were all she ever got from 
me for a long time when I dressed and undressed her." 

" O, but Mrs. Martin," exclaimed Dinah, " don't you 
think we must give and take in this world ? I dare say 
Miss Frances thinks me rather slow, because, as you see, 
she's young and I'm old ; so when she's too quick now 
and then, why I'm not angry, for if she tries my patience 
one way I've tried her's another before now ; besides, 
when I was a girl my father used to say, * There are two 
things, Dinah, mind you never lose — your time and your 
temper.' " 

" Then," said Martin, " you can't keep your father's 
advice to-night, for you must lose your time putting all 
to rights again up-stairs." 

" If it were so," replied Dinah, " the more need I 
shouldn't lose my temper too." 

Mrs. Benson. That's quite true, and I must say if 
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either one or the other is to be lost, why the time had 
better go, for perhaps one can make that up again a 
little some way, but as for temper, when you've once 
spoken a quick word there's no recalling it ; not but that 
time's precious enough, at least mine is. 

Dinah, You see as I think, I hope Mrs. Martin will 
excuse me, but if one loses temper one loses time as 
well, it does use up such a deal to fluster about ; not 
surely that I pride myself now, for it's no more than 
truth to say if Miss Frances is careless sometimes, sure 
she makes up for it at others by being so obliging and 
kind. I shouldn't wonder if she were to help me with 
the unpacking after all, sweet heart as she is. 

Dinah was right. When evening came the young lady 
appeared in her mamma's room, and " Dinah," she said, 
" I'm so sorry for all this confusion which I have made ; 
there, you sit still on that chair, you good old creature, 
and I'll be busy while you rest." 

The fact was, Mrs. Went worth had looked in just 
before dinner, and seeing her young sister's handy-work, 
had spoken to her of her thoughtlessness, and told her, 
not indeed for the first time, that one very good way of 
overcoming our faults is to do something which will give 
us trouble by way of remembering them. So Miss 
Frances ran up-stairs directly dessert was over, and 
quickly cleared the bed, as Dinah had already done the 
floor ; but the servant would not suffer her little mistress 
to proceed further ; " No now, don't trouble, miss," she 
said, " I'll do it ; I don't mind any thing for you, only I 
wish sometimes, just for your own sake, you'd be more 
particular, because you see, miss, if we don't learn to be 
orderly when we're young, there's no way of learning at 
all." 

Miss Frances. Well, Dinah, I'll learn of you, and I 
must stay to finish now, because sister thinks I must ; 
so now this drawer for the collars and night-caps, don't 
you think? and that for the linen; then as to the gowns, 
dear me, how I wish I'd only got two instead of three,* 
then I shouldn't have so many to put away ; however, 
there it goes, — and the young lady tossed up one on to 
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a peg in the wardrobe just above her. Dinah quietly 
took it down, shook it, turned it inside out, (it was Miss 
Frances' best dress,) and hung it up again carefully 
without saying a word, for she knew that example 
goes further than precept. Accordingly Miss Frances 
did the same by her mamma's, and when all was, as she 
called it, the pink of perfection, gladly ran down again 
to her friend Miss Vernon. 

There are some people who go through life without 
one of its chief blessings ; and what is that ? — a faith- 
ful servant. Such, however, certainly was not Mrs. 
Denham's case. Dinah had lived in her house full five- 
and-thirty years, having come to her originally when 
very young as housemaid ; from this place she rose to 
be nurse, and when there was no longer a baby, she 
became, — I know not exactly what to call it but upper 
servant,— something indeed of a cook, as Martin said, 
because Mrs. Denham kept only quite a common person 
in the kitchen ; so Dinah was expected to make pre- 
serves, and jellies, and confectionary. She learnt her 
business in this way from Mrs. Denham herself, but 
soon knew enough to spare her mistress any further 
trouble of that kind, and by practice became perfect. 
In her turn she had taught Mrs. Wentworth the art of 
housekeeping, and lately Miss Frances had come under 
her instructions. Thus for many years Dinah had done 
her duty in that state of life to which it pleased God to 
call her, and now she was going to give the greatest 
proof of attachment to her present mistress, — but she 
shall go on with her own story by and by. 

Charlotte sighed that evening when she heard how 
long Dinah had been nothing but a common servant ; 
she hadn't even got to be a lady's-maid exactly, certainly 
not housekeeper with a number of others under her, 
nor had she ever been married, and now it seemed likely 
she would end her days as she had begun them, in 
service. " Ah," said Charlotte to herself, "that'll be 
• my lot, depend on it ; I shall go on scouring and clean- 
ing till I die, I know I shall, only that I never expect 
to get as high even as Dinah, because Mrs. Benson says 
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she's so clever." Her thoughts were interrupted by 
the appearance of Dinah herself, who was being shown 
by the housekeeper all below stairs. 

" Dear me," said she, " what a pretty scullery, so 
dry and so near the kitchen. Where we've been liv- 
ing it's just like a cellar, and quite damp." 

Mrs. Benson heard herself called and went away for 
a moment. 

" How well your water's laid on here !" Dinah re- 
marked to Charlotte ; "it must be quite a pleasure 
to clean in a place like this." 

" Yes, ma'am, for once or twice it might," Charlotte 
replied, looking rather sad. 

Dinah, who having lived long in the world easily 
saw people's characters, said very ch.eerfully, " I mean 
that when one has got good places to keep, and good 
saucepans, and time to scour them in properly, there's a 
pleasure in seeing one's work look nice ; and then, too, 
it's a pleasure to more than oneself, for it's not above 
truth to believe that it pleases God if we do our duty 
well, because He makes it our duty." 

Charlotte's face brightened up at these words, so 
Dinah went on, "I always say to all young servants 
I have to do with, ' Wash, scour, iron, sweep, or wait 
at dinner in such a way that God, who sees it, may 
approve, and then I can promise you'll be happy in 
your work.' " 

The poor kitchen-girl was much the better for these 
remarks ; she had been thinking how far that evening it 
was likely cook would be pleased with her range, or 
approve her dish-covers, and indeed this was no bad 
thought neither, only it seemed doubtful whether cook 
might not come down in a bad temper, because the calves' 
feet had never been sent from the butcher's, and so 
forget to praise her at all; but now Charlotte cared less 
for this fear, since at all events Dinah had reminded her 
that if she really tried for God's favour there was no 
danger she would fail ; and only think, to win the. 
regard and esteem of the Most High, for a kitchen- 
maid to do that — oh, a life couldn't seem so very hard or 

h2 
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so very long, if every action of it, however mean it 
looked, might really be done after such a manner as that 
God who saw it should notice it with pleasure. And 
Charlotte, as she took up the next dirty dish, really 
quite loved the thought of washing it, because God knew 
and would reward her for her labour. 

Though Dinah was no longer at all young, she ap- 
peared of a particularly pleasant temper, and Kennett 
said, as he helped her to a slice of cold plum-pudding 
at supper, " You seem to me to bear the thoughts of 
giving up English good living vastly well, if really it's 
true what Martin says, that you're going abroad so soon." 

Dinah, O Mr. Kennett, that's not much ; it'll only last 
whilst we are on board ship ; but sometimes it does come 
over me a little, when I think I shall never see my sister 
or her husband or any of her children again. I should 
grieve more still, if it weren't that after one's lived a 
long time in the same place, and so you'll know, Mr. 
Kennett, I dare say, come a few years more, one feels it 
isn't so much service as a home ; ah ! and I may say for 
myself, a very good home too. 

Martin, But how long has it been settled that your 
mistress goes over with Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth to 
Australia ? 

Dinah. Before they were married ; you see, my young 
master, (I always call him that, since he's taken my 
young mistress to be his wife,) he's got a Government 
appointment across the seas, so of course Miss Louisa 
that was goes too ; then mistress said she never could 
part from her favourite daughter, what would she do, 
come a family and nobody to look after her ? Besides, 
they must have moved if they stopped in England, and 
Miss Frances is always for change, so she's glad enough 
that her mamma should have come to such thoughts. 

Thus far Dinah might well relate the history of Mrs. 
Denham, but she was not one of those servants who see 
no harm in telling every thing ; her mistress's private 
. affairs, so far as she knew them, she considered a sacred 
trust, and therefore never made them a mere matter of 
idle gossip. But she shall not on this account lose her 
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due share of praise ; I will mention what she was quite 
right in concealing from Martin. 

Mrs. Denham proposed to go with her married daugh- 
ter to Australia, partly indeed on account of the latter, 
but also because she found herself suddenly in embar- 
rassed circumstances, owing to a failure in one of the 
railroad companies, and she knew it would be far cheaper 
to live in Australia than England. At first her loss 
seemed so great that she thought she could not manage 
to take a servant at all, and even afterwards, when mat- 
ters got more settled, Mrs. Denham was obliged to tell 
Dinah that she could not afford to continue her present 
wages, and she therefore advised her to try for a place 
where at least they would not fall, even if they were not 
raised, promising her at the same time the highest recom- 
mendation. The faithful creature only for a while 
answered by her tears ; at last she said, " Let me have 
food and clothing, ma'am, just enough, that's all, (I'm 
sure I can get on with less than most,) and I'll serve you 
to the end of my life ; don't put me away ; I think I 
can do more for you than a stranger, and all I know how 
to do, so God give me strength, I will, and be very 
thankful too." 

You may be sure Mrs. Denham did not reject such 
an affectionate offer ; thus it was, that, the house in 
Guildford-street being let, Dinah came with her mistress 
on a few last visits before leaving England for ever. 

" Mrs. Benson," she said, after speaking to Martin, 
" did you ever have occasion to take an inventory ?" 
" Yes," replied the housekeeper, " I have one of all the 
linen, china, and glass here, both what's in use and 
what's not. The first I look over once a quarter to see 
that all's right ; the second once a half-year, just to 
satisfy myself." 

Kennett. Inventory ! O, Alfred, and that reminds 
me ; never you dare leave a spoon in a soup-plate again. 
The chances are, when the dishes go to be washed, it 
gets down the sink, or gets lost one way or other, and 
here Charlotte brought me one this evening finely 
scratched through your carelessness ; you see, Dinah, 
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there's the good of an inventory, it makes one keep a 
sharp look-out about the plate, and I may add about the 
wine too, for master 's wondrous careful to have each 
bottle marked off as it's taken out of the cellar, Ma- 
deira, Claret, Port, or what else. 

Dinah, Yes, but you and I mean rather different mat- 
ters by an inventory ; lately our house has been let, and 
mistress said every thing must go down in a book, kitchen 
things, tables, chairs, ornaments, beds, blankets, even 
to the keys in the door. Oh, such a business of it I had ! 

Saunders. I once was in a job like that at Portland - 
place, when my late master went abroad, but then, as I 
heard say, some agents came and managed it all. 

Dinah, And managed to fill their own pockets too, I 
dare say ; no, I had one to help me, and then I begged 
mistress would let me put down some things, and so save 
the expense of another man ; but do you know, Mrs. 
Benson, such a provoking thing happened just when I'd 
got all done, and the new family were coming in next 
day. 

Saunders. Aye, aye, " 'twixt cup and lip," but beg 
pardon, go on ; hang me if ever I knew a woman yet 
that stuck fast in the mud. 

Dinah. The drawing-room chimney had been swept 
just before ; I was ill that morning, or they never should 
have done it so, and when I got up the last Tuesday, 
and went into the room about half-past six, there was a 
sight, (would you believe it ?) soot covering all the sofa 
with its new chintz cover, the rug, and a little piece of 
the carpet ! what was to be done ? 

Mrs. Benson. What indeed ! what would you have 
done, Rhoda ? 

Rhoda. O, got my duster, ma'am, and a brush, and 
beaten and shaken it off as well as I could. 

Dinah. Then my good girl, let me tell you, you 
wouldn't have done right, and so Mrs. Benson thinks, I 
dare say ; no, I got the bellows and blew quite gently 
till I got the soot together pretty much in a heap on the 
sofa, then I made Sally bring her dust-pan, and I blew 
the whole into it, so that afterwards you wouldn't have 
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known there had been a mark on the couch ; and the 
same by the rug, only we could take that up and give it 
a thorough shaking besides. 

Kennett, Capital, Dinah ! I declare if you don't help 
away with soot so well as inclines me to recommend 
you for chimney-sweeper wherever I go, upon the new 
and improved principle of bellows. 

Mrs. Benson, Master won't recommend you for an- 
swering bells if you don't take care ; there's the draw- 
ing-room's rung twice. 

So saying she got up from the supper-table. Ken- 
nett started to his feet, Alfred fetched his tray, and the 
whole party buke up, Saunders however saying there 
was no hurry, he should finish his pot of beer and drink 
a health to Mrs. Dinah, whom, for his part, he hoped 
he should see at supper many nights more, and he only 
wished her as good ale as his when she got across the 
seas. 

Mrs. Denham certainly did not seem very fit for her 
voyage ; she was rather an invalid, and therefore had a 
few peculiarities ; amongst the rest was the manner in 
which her bed was made ; a mattress, but the feather- 
bed underneath, shaken up quite high in the middle, and 
the clothes pulled up till they touched the head-board ; 
then the sheet must be turned round the bolster in a 
particular way, and the three pillows must be laid one 
above another so as to form a regular slope. All these 
things made Dinah see to Mrs. Denham's bed herself; 
she was sorry, as she said, to trouble Rhoda, but her 
mistress's bed must be taken apart again, and the care 
with which she put it exactly according to Mrs. Den- 
ham's way seemed to Rhoda the most unnecessary piece 
of fuss that could be. One couldn't take too much 
pains about one's tables and stoves, because every body 
saw and admired them, but what was the good of hu- 
mouring an old lady's whims like that? However, 
Dinah did not know these thoughts, and the bed was 
made as she wished. 

Rhoda went up again with the kettle and some fresh 
coals, still there was Dinah. What about now ? Why, 
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arranging ever so many little pieces of flannel, which 
Mrs. Denham had about her at night, and sorting medi- 
cine phials, some one or other of which might be wanted 
before morning. 

" Well," said Rhoda to herself, " that's more than my 
patience could stand for always, but one may as well be 
civil once and away ;" so she asked Dinah if she could 
help her in any thing. 

" No, thank you," Dinah replied, " it's all so handy 
here;" but as Rhoda still persisted, she let her hang the 
night-clothes on the horse for warming. " Dear me," 
the housemaid remarked, " how ill your mistress must be 
to want so many things. I never had to do with a sick 
lady, but I should think it was rather tiresome now and 
then." 

Dinah, O but my mistress is so much better than she 
used to be ; time was when Mrs. Wentworth and I had 
always to be up with her, one or other of us, nights and 
all ; now as you see she's pretty well again. 

Rhoda. Sitting up nights would quite kill me, and 
even day nursing 's rather tedious work ; but when I'm 
older like you, perhaps then may be I shan't mind it so 
much. 

Dinah. It's not altogether being older, Rhoda, it's 
why one does it. 

Rhoda. O, why one's engaged for it, or one has higher 
wages for it, and one must do something to earn a live- 
lihood. 

Dinah. Yes, but I mean a better why than that ; I 
love my mistress ; she's been very good to me, and I've 
nursed her out of gratitude ; but then besides, as I've 
sat up sometimes three or four hours together, I've thought 
whether I mightn't, perhaps, be doing a little like as 
Christ did upon earth, for He went about curing the 
sick. 

Rhoda. Well, but I never heard one could work 
miracles now. 

Dinah. I only mean it's so pleasant to do as nearly 
as we can what our Saviour did. He took great notice 
of the sick, and He cared a great deal for them, so as 
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He has bidden us follow His example, I'm quite glad 
when I can nurse a lady, whom, if Christ had been in 
this world, I dare say He would have come and done 
something for, just because of her sickness. 

I must be forgiven for having here misplaced my 
story a little, since this conversation occurred before 
supper ; it proves, however, that Mrs. Denham was 
quite right when, after she got into bed that night, she 
said to her elder daughter, " Ah Louisa! we have indeed 
lost much lately, but we have kept one very good thing, 
'one great treasure, which I thank God for every day of 
my life : — that is, a devoted and religious servant," 



CHAPTER IX. 



A REVIEW OF LIFE. 



i( A Palmer, old and full of age, 
Sat and thought upon his youth, 
With eyes' tears, and heart's ruth ; 
Being all with cares y- blent, 
When he thought on years misspent," — R. Green. 

Mrs. Benson thought that during Dinah's stay perhaps 
she might like to see a little of the village ; so one 
afternoon, late in February, they took a turn through 
the lanes, and at last called in upon Master Hoi man, 
the old man, whom you may remember I mentioned at 
the beginning of my story. They found him sitting on 
a low bench opposite the window, with his tools about 
him ; he was employed upon such little odd jobs as 
could be taken home, by one of the carpenters at Ever- 
sham. In a corner stood his narrow bed, for this was 
the only room Master Holman had, and behind him 
was a shelf with five or six books upon it. 

" Good afternoon," said Mrs. Benson, " how goes it 
with you, Master Holman ? I've brought you a new 
friend, Mrs. Dinah Page; she's staying at our house 
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with her mistress just now, and I thought very likely 
you wouldn't object to a little different company." 

" I'm very glad to see you," replied Master Holman, 
" and very glad to see your friend ; but as I've only got 
one chair, perhaps Mrs. Page will take that, and you, 
ma'am, won't mind sitting by my side, as you've done 
many a day before now." 

" How is work with you, Master Holman ?" Mrs. 
Benson inquired again. 

" Slack, slack," said he, " yet I get bread enough, 
and I even have a halfpenny to give sometimes. It is* 
but a trifle to be sure, and it makes my heart ache when 
I remember better days, for I'd almost give my life 
to do now what I might easily have done once, but I 
can't." 

" You hav'n't always lived in this, way then ?" asked 
Dinah. 

" No, that he hasn't ; but now you said," added Mrs. 
Benson, turning to the poor man, " you'd tell me 
some day exactly how it came about that you got lower 
in life ; will you let us hear this afternoon, for I'm sure 
Dinah will be glad to know something more of you." 

Dinah assented. "But," said Master Holman, " when- 
ever I've talked about my past way, which hasn't been 
often, I've most-wise told it to young folks, because 
they might learn something by it ; however, perhaps it 
may serve you to give a little advice to those under 
you, so I'll say a few words though it be about my own 
life. 

" When I was a boy, my father lived bailiff to a rich 
country gentleman ; we were well to do in the world, 
so I wasn't sent to the common village school, but I went 
to one at the town just handy, where sixpence a week 
was paid with me. I was well clothed ; a smartish 
handkerchief sometimes, or a fine waistcoat, and I quite 
looked down upon the brats of the parish, as I called 
them. Ah ! I didn't consider then we were all children 
of the same Father above, that they, as well as I, were 
inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven. Many times I 
jeered at the boys of our village, as they went back from 
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their school in their shabby clothes, just at the time I 
came home in my fine ones ; so as years got on I hadn't 
a friend in the place, only such as I knew in the town. 
Now it happened one day, that I was walking with two 
of these, when we saw Dame Gilbert's lad (that was the 
top boy of the village school), carrying home to his 
mother, who was a washerwoman, a large bundle of 
clothes. ' Come,' said we, 'let's have fun.' I was the 
foremost, for I wickedly hated the poor child, because 
he'd got a prize and I had none the last half-year, and I 
regularly soused him and his bundle in the next pond 
for ten minutes together. We let him go at last, and he 
didn't make any great noise then, but the next morning, 
all of a sudden, as I was going into the town, such a 
pelting of stones and mud came about my ears as made 
me not fit to be seen. I was obliged to turn round, and 
there were six of the village children with their hands 
all raised against me. When I saw them my fury knew 
no bounds ; I seized the nearest, and threw him with 
such force against a large waggon close by, that he lay 
like one dead. I thought he was dead, and ran home 
dreadfully frightened. He wasn't that, though he was 
sadly injured, for he was quite stunned, and one of his 
legs broken. There was nothing to be done but that my 
father should pay the costs of his sickness, and they 
were heavy, still this didn't matter much to me ; what 
did matter was that as I never made any great show of 
sorrow when once I found the boy was living, the place 
got too hot for me ; every body hated me, and my 
mother, who indulged me most unwisely, said, I had 
better not stand it, I had better go out, I was thirteen, I 
ought to be amongst my equals, there they would have 
manners to know how to respect me. So a place was 
soon found in London. But for this, I might have lived 
happily at home, and helped my father, then it had been 
far different with me from now. 

" My new situation, however, was really a good one, 
no mistress, but a nice housekeeper, and a maid-of-all- 
work. My master, indeed, was a gentleman who would 
stick to his own opinions, and there was no altering him, 
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but that needn't have troubled me, if it hadn't been for 
one unlucky day. First of all let me tell you, Mrs. 
Bridget, our housekeeper, was a very charitable kind of 
body ; she made soup for the poor, and had regular 
days for giving it away ; some came for their dinners 
too once or twice a week ; both together it made a good 
many, and I had to open the back door for all the bob- 
tail of the town, as I chose to call them. Again my 
pride rose towards those beneath me, and what of un- 
civil treatment I dared give them, that I did. 

" One morning when I had let in twelve or fourteen 
for soup, and seen the last of them go out, there came 
to the area steps a beggar girl with a baby in her arms ; 
she might have been bad or good, I knew not, but as 
she rang the bell and called me from my pantry after I 
thought I had done with poor folks for that morning, I 
abused her grievously ; called her baggage and worse ; 
bid her begone with her imp after her; told her she 
ought to be set in the stocks, and so slammed the door 
in her face. The next evening, (it was Sunday,) master 
and Mrs. Bridget went to church, I stayed at home, for I 
wasn't very well, and the maid too ; but she was busy 
up-stairs, far enough off from me. The clock had just 
gone seven, when I heard a gentle knocking at the back- 
door ; I opened it, and a civil-spoken man said some- 
thing, I couldn't well make out what ; while he spoke, 
he got himself in, so that I couldn't shut the door to 
again, and another man passed by him into the passage ; 
a third came behind, and I began to be frightened, but 
before I could call out, the first seized hold of my 
throat, and told me if I stirred, he'd knock out my 
brains that moment; then he asked me how I dared 
talk as I'd done to his woman and child the day before, 
but I should pay dearly for it, and bid me if I loved my 
life tell him where my master's plate was, and that 
pretty quick too. 

" Trembling from head to foot, I answered there 
wasn't much of the plate that I knew any thing about. 
' Much or little,' said the man, * we don't care ; it'll be 
enough to lose you your place when it's gone, and your 
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character too, and may be get you into jail besides. At 
any rate, I guess, it'll take you from hereabouts, from 
insulting the poor wretches that never did you no harm 
when they come for a morsel.' I couldn't help myself, 
I gave up the few spoons and forks left out ; the men 
were gone in a twinkle, and in ten minutes from the first 
I was up-stairs after our maid, and told her all. She 
only turned as white as a sheet, she couldn't advise me 
at all what to do. 

" When master came home and Mrs. Bridget, I re- 
peated my story again, but they didn't seem to believe 
it, because I hadn't even a black eye, and it wasn't likely 
men would come in without my leave, and not handle 
me roughly ; then the maid was asked whether she had 
heard a noise, but she said, * None.' So at last my mas- 
ter declared I must have let in the men myself who 
took the plate, no doubt I should get some of the gain, 
and it served my turn well to make a fine story, I'd 
been at home Sunday evenings before, why hadn't they 
come then ? I felt ashamed to say why 'twas most 
likely they came at all ; and Mrs. Bridget, with whom 
I was no favourite because I didn't forward her chari- 
table notions, spoke not a word for me. Then master 
said I might think myself well off that he didn't call a 
constable and commit me to be examined ; only luckily 
for me, he hated trouble ; so as it was he should send 
me home, if I engaged never to come to him for a cha- 
racter. I called this very unjust usage, but, as I told 
you, when my master had once said a thing he couldn't 
be turned, and I had no redress. The men were gone, 
I could get no hearing of them ; so, with a punishment 
for my unkindness in my loss of character, I left London. 

" My father didn't take much to my account of 
myself, though my mother trusted it quite ; so I thought 
I should be more comfortable away from home again, 
and soon I got out to a lady, who, knowing my family 
well, took me without further inquiry. 

" Here once more my trial continued ; for my mis- 
tress was a district visitor in a large manufacturing town, 
and such places she went to, that, being afraid of going 
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alone, many days she took me behind her, and many 
times she made me carry bundles of clothes or basins 
of meat to her starving folk. This I thought quite be- 
neath me, and very grievous were the hard words I gave 
to the poor creatures in the wretched alleys where I waited 
for my lady. I wonder I dared do it after the lesson I 
had had, but I went on from year to year, and no harm 
came of it, so I got quite hardened. Oh, if I had but 
known then that * He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord 1 ' my greatest crime," — here the 
old man seemed for a moment too much overpowered 
to.proceed. After a little pause, however, he continued : 
" It was on a Friday, — I shall never forget that Fri- 
day, — quite early in the forenoon a young woman came 
to the door ; her looks might have moved my pity, for 
she was more like dead than alive. She asked me to 
take a letter up to my mistress, and then it might be she 
would give her something ; but I told her I should do 
no such a thing, we'd poor people enough of our own 
without seeing to tramps ; she begged earnestly, but I 
refused, and went after my work. About three o'clock 
she rang once more, and gave me her letter. To get 
rid of her I took it and left her, but I determined I 
wouldn't make myself more work for the future, so I 
didn't even look at the paper ; there it lay on the pantry 
slab all the afternoon. Then for the last time, it might 
be eight in the evening, the same haggard creature 
came again, I think I see her now, so many years ago 
as it is, scarce able to stand by the rails. I was despe- 
rate, and enraged at her worry, I threw her the paper, 
and told her if she ever asked aught of me in time to 
come, I'd have her taken to the station-house out-right 
for a nuisance. Poor young creature, I needn't have 
said that, for word on earth I believe she never spoke 
again ; I didn't notice, but she must have sunk down at 
the bottom of our steps, and whether the watchman 
didn't go his rounds that night or passed on the other 
side I don't know, but next morning when I opened the 

1 Prov. xix. 17. 
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dining-room shutters, there I saw the ragged cloak and 
bonnet, I couldn't mistake it, lying right upon the steps, 
and the face I had hoped never to look at again, with 
eyes quite fixed, turned towards the rails. 

" Doubt and horror both took me to the door. I 
seemed to see in a minute what I'd done, still I thought 
perhaps the poor thing's only in a fit, I'll send word to 
mistress ; it was soon found, however, that the woman 
was past cure, just dying, if not dead, and the coroner's 
inquest called it starvation. In my extreme agony I 
told my mistress how I'd refused the poor woman. 
What she said or didn't say I hardly knew, and for days 
after, while I stayed in that house, I seemed like one 
crazed. My only drop of comfort was, that most like 
the beggar couldn't have lived any how, if she died so 
soon after giving me the paper ; and that I meant her 
no harm, only to get rid of her ; but this was false and 
wretched comfort, and so I felt it. As weeks went on 
the place and all about it was dreadful to me. I couldn't 
quiet my mind anyhow there, so I gave warning, and 
went home. 

" But now about this time my father died. Then 
my mother took a small farm a few miles off, which we 
got on with very well. Being advised to think of mar- 
rying, I got settled, and as I was now comfortable 
myself, I might have helped others to be so too, only 
still my heart wasn't softened, and I was a hard master 
to my labourers ; not that I cared for money much, but 
because they were poor and I was well to do, I despised 
them, and didn't care for them so much as for some of 
my horses. But my time of punishment was to come 
at last. A fall from a waggon killed one of my farm- 
servants ; he hadn't been saving and careful as he might, 
and though pay-day was near at hand, the widow could 
bring me no rent. His body was but just in the ground 
when she came to ask that she and her boys might stay 
and labour on my land, to make up the back payment, 
and try if they couldn't get on where they were. I 
answered her roughly, and she certainly gave me an 
uncivil speech. Provoked at this, I quite refused to 
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keep her as my tenant, and threatened to seize her goods 
if she weren't gone in a week. But so it was, she 
couldn't get another landlord, and in seven days after- 
wards I found her still at my cottage. Then I had her 
goods taken, not caring for her tears, and herself put 
into the workhouse, for I said I couldn't be troubled to 
find homes for those who hadn't got any, she belonged 
to the parish, and there she must go. 

" I do suppose the widow's cries are heard in heaven. 
I do suppose one can't turn a deaf ear to the widow's 
prayers, and go unpunished either here or hereafter ; I 
thank God for me it was here. I can't tell you, Mrs. 
Benson, it would take too long, how every thing went 
wrong with me from that time forward, how my crops 
failed, how disease took off my cattle, or how several 
of my stacks were burnt, for it was the time of fires about 
the country, and I was very unpopular. At last, loss 
upon loss brought me to sell my farm, and get my 
living by labouring for another. Then my wife had a 
long sickness, thirty pounds was I forced to pay her 
doctor only to see her die. My spirits were quite broke 
by this, and so from one thing I fell to another, till after 
I buried my poor mother I came here, and did the 
commonest work in farmer White's fields, you know, 
for a long time, and now in my old age, as I can't go 
out of doors much, I set about these odd jobs. 

" Still I bless God that ever I got to this village ; ad- 
versity, perhaps, never would have taught me alone, but 
God sent His servant to show me my past wicked ways, 
and offer even me mercy, though in times gone by I had 
never shown mercy to others. I'm thankful now to 
suffer poverty myself, that I may feel the more what 
I've made others suffer, and to be alone in this little 
room, that I may think over the sins of my youth ; but 
it's more than this, for God's goodness is so great, He 
now and then lets me give away a trifle to others like my- 
self, that is, while I walk in the way of great self-denial, 
and Mr. Ponsonby says I more than all others ought to 
do that, because one's repentance must be shown by 
one's works." 
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Here the old man stopped. Dinah thanked him for 
his history ; she told him it hadn't been much in her 
power to do for the poor, but yet she couldn't help 
blaming herself in looking back, because she'd some- 
times turned them away from the door without thought, 
or with a quick answer. 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Benson, " I've often seen, both 
older and younger, how even the better sort of servants 
will treat the poor, so badly I mean ; they think it's the 
business of the rich to be charitable, and they don't seem 
to see that a gentle word, or a kind look, or a message 
taken up-stairs, is as much their duty to give as the 
money of the rich is theirs." 

" And one may say something besides," added Mas- 
ter Holman, " not that I speak now because I'm poor, 
for I take my poverty as my punishment, but there's 
many a penny or even a sixpence might come out of a 
fine dress and a smart neckcloth, which those who give 
it in these things could have bestowed on the poor, and 
it should fare never the worse for them when our Savi- 
our from His Judgment Throne says those words, * In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me V " 

Mrs. Benson now got up to go, and Dinah, wishing 
Master Holman a good day, said she hoped always to 
remember the lesson his story had taught her. As she 
was returning she remarked to the housekeeper, " Don't 
you think, Mrs. Benson, there's another way still in 
which servants might be really charitable to the poor ? 
It seemed so to me this morning, when I saw cook with 
that sheep's-head getting ready for soup. Don't you 
think one might do all those sort of things, make 
them up nice messes and so forth, quite glad all the 
while to be giving them help ? and perhaps one might 
even go on further, by begging the Saviour would be 
pleased to accept our little service for His poor as a 
token of love to Himself." 

" You say well, Dinah," answered Mrs. Benson ; " next 

' Matt. xxv. 40. 
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time I measure flannel or weigh out the meat for the, 
sick folks that mistress gives to, I'll pray Christ just to 
think I do it for Him as well as for them, and I quite 
believe He will accept me then, for you know He has 
said, " Whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink, 
because ye belong to Christ, he shall not lose his re- 
ward 3 ." Master Holman sha'n't have talked to us for 
nothing to-day. He's a good old man, isn't he ?" 

Dinah assented, and 1 think they both said right ; for 
whatever were Master Holman's former faults, he had 
certainly been deeply penitent for them many years past, 
amending them as far as he could ; and a holy repent- 
ance, the exceeding gift of the Blessed Spirit, however 
bad it finds people, cannot fail, if it be persevered in, to 
make them good at last, at least so God in His infinite 
mercy seems to have ordered for us His poor sinful 
creatures. 

Mrs. Denham's visit was short, therefore Dinah was 
not long with her new friends. Her conduct however, 
even what they saw of it, because it was so cheerful 
and obliging, so full of reverence when holy things 
were touched upon, must I am sure have done them 
good. I only wish they could have seen into her 
thoughts, and then they might have benefited yet more. 

One night, the last before Mrs. Denham with her 
party left Colnbrook, she woke feeling very poorly, and 
knowing that a composing draught would be the only 
thing for getting her off to sleep again, called up Dinah 
to give her the wine-glass and bottle. When Mrs. 
Denham had taken it she seemed quieted, and shut her 
eyes, inclining to doze. Dinah, however, would not 
immediately lie down again ; she sat, wrapped up in a 
cloak, waiting till her mistress fell into a really com- 
fortable slumber. Meanwhile it seemed no way hard 
to Dinah that she should be watching while others slept; 
for she thought how long nights through her Saviour 
Jesus had refused Himself sleep that He might pray 
for her, she remembered how the very night before His 

8 Mark ix. 41. 
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crucifixion He could get no rest through His sufferings 
on her account, and she was glad to follow, though at 
infinite distance, her Lord's example, and watch for the 
sake of His servant her mistress, as He had once watched 
for her sake. 

Mrs. Benson was much grieved to part from her 
friend next day, being well persuaded they would never 
afterwards see each other in this world, but this made 
Dinah only say the more that they should both try so 
to live as to meet again in a better. 

When she was gone (it was just after the ser- 
vants' dinner, and that ended with a toast, " Health and 
safety to the voyagers !") Mrs. Benson wenfup-stairs to 
her own bed-room, she took her Prayer Book and knelt 
down ; this was her prayer offered then particularly for 
Dinah : — 

" Almighty and immortal God, the aid of all that 
need, the helper of all that flee to Thee for succour, 
who of Thy great mercy didst save Noah and his family 
in the ark from perishing by water, and also didst safely 
lead the children of Israel Thy people through the Red 
Sea, I beseech Thee mercifully to look upon Thy ser- 
vant, that she being stedfast in faith, joyful through 
hope, and rooted in charity, may so pass the waves of 
this troublesome world, that finally she may come to 
the land of everlasting life, there to reign with Thee 
world without end, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen 4 ." 

Then again Mrs. Benson prayed both for herself and 
her friend : — 

" Assist me mercifully, O Lord, in these my suppli- 
cations and prayers, and dispose the way of Thy ser- 
vants towards the attainment of everlasting salvation, 
that among all the changes and chances of this mortal 
life, they may ever be defended by thy most gracious 
and ready help ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen 4 ." 

" Our Father," &c. 

4 Service for the Public Baptism of Infants. 
* See Collects after the Offertory, Book of Common Prayer. 

i2 
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With how greatly increased an earnestness from this 
time did Mrs. Benson join also in the Holy Litany, 
when with all Christians she besought God to hear her, 
and that it would please Him to preserve all those who 
travel by land or by water. 

Were not these prayers indeed a blessed way by 
which she might most surely help her friend ? 



CHAPTER X. 

LENT. 

" The Scripture bids us fast, the Church says now." 

Herbert. 

" And while he keeps his Lenten fast 
Grieves only that it may not last." 

Several weeks had now passed by since my story be- 
gan, and Quinquagesima Sunday 1 at length came round. 
Lent was therefore near at hand. Mr. Ponsonby thought 
with anxiety of the solemn time which lay before both 
himself and his people, and earnestly desiring it might 
not be gone through in vain, set apart this Sunday for 
instructions preparatory to Lent. 

And first, since in the morning the subject of the 
collect and epistle is charity, he chose that for the 
subject also «f his morning sermon. Mr. Ponsonby 
spoke of Christian charity, part by part. " * It suffereth 
long 3 .' Then shall one provocation, shall many, shall 
more than we can count, persuade us to revenge ? 
Rather listen to our Lord's teaching, * How oft shall 
my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? till seven 
times ? I say not unto thee, until seven times, but until 
seventy times seven 3 .' Charity suffers long, — for it 
suffers, if need be, through life. And why ? because 

1 So called as being the fiftieth day before Easter. 
* 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 8 Matt. xrii. 21, 22. 
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through life ETERNAL CHARITY bears with us ; 
because, if it suffer long here, it shall enjoy long here- 
after, where the pleasures of a holy love dwell for ever- 
more. 

" ' Charity is kind.' It waits not to be asked for some 
small service, some little help, rather it looks about to 
see what others may need, and delights in doing them 
good, counting the smallest work of mercy well worthy 
to be performed ; for ever since the kindness of God our 
Saviour towards man appeared, and that according to 
His mercy He saved us, He wills nothing so much as 
that we should walk in His steps, and do for our neigh- 
bours in our poor measure as He has done for us. 

" * Charity envieth not.' Is this so ? where then shall 
it be found, for ' the spirit that dwelleth in us listeth 
to envy? But God giveth more grace 4 .' He who kept 
the elect angels in * their first estate 5 / that estate in 
which they could joy over other creatures born to share 
their bliss, sought for and found even after they had 
strayed, can make us in this ' equal unto the angels 6 .' 
He bids us copy their example, and * rejoice with those 
that do rejoice 7 .' He ' in the days of His flesh 8 ' when 
He shed tears at the grave of Lazarus, has set before 
us His own, and bids us * weep with them that weep 9 ,' 
which things if we truly do, the charity that never 
envies must surely be made perfect in our hearts. 

" ' Charity vaunteth not herself, is not pufFed up.' 
My children, I bid you lay yourselves down and learn 
of Christian lowliness, if you would be truly charitable. 
You thought not of this perhaps when we began ; you 
supposed charity had regard to our feelings towards 
others, but you knew not that it touched those towards 
ourselves. I tell you we have another lesson set be- 
fore us, by whom shall we be taught it ? ONE there is 
whose is that * Greater Love 1 ' which He Himself once 
said man had not, even the dying for His enemies as 
well as His friends, and He has for ever joined together 

4 James iv. 5, 6. 5 Jude 6. 6 Luke xx. 36. 

7 Rom. xii. 15. 8 Heb. v. 7. 9 Rom. xii. 15. 

1 John xv. 13. 
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lowliness and love. Thus has He done it, — before by His 
resurrection He opened the gate of life to us, He was 
content to be laid in the tomb ; before by His intercession 
He gains for each of us the eternal riches, He Himself 
became poor. God of His wondrous love determined to 
make us inheritors of His kingdom, therefore He laid 
aside His glory and became a babe for our sakes. Oh ! 
ever- blessed and enduring charity ! by the depth of thy 
descent alone can we gain the height of thine exaltation, 
and we must not vaunt ourselves here nor be puffed up, 
if hereafter we would have our names confessed before 
the angels of God." 

I cannot now describe the whole of this picture of 
love, but I will add a few remarks which Mr. Ponsonby 
made in conclusion. 

" This I say then, — if we would have love, we must 
have self-denial and humility. Self-denial, for wha can 
be in any measure what is here required without deny- 
ing his temper, without denying his tongue, without 
denying himself in unkind and discontented thoughts ? 
Humility, for who can exercise a true charity towards 
others that cannot forget himself, that cannot think of 
his neighbour as deserving more than himself, that can- 
not forgive, knowing how much he has to be forgiven ? 

" And now, my children, why do I speak of these 
things ? why, but that you may believe them, and be- 
lieving may show forth your faith by your works ? The 
holy season of Lent draws near. Let it be to you a 
season for self-denial and humiliation. Make this reso- 
lution with prayer for your support from above, — that 
no day shall pass, through this sacred time, in which 
you will not perform at the least some one definite act 
of self-denial and humility. Think what it can be in 
the morning when you rise ; think whether you have 
done it at night before you sleep. I would rouse you to 
action, though ever so small, to daily and determinate 
action. And then once more, let it be your great effort 
to persevere. Charity never fails ; nor will the Divine 
Spirit ever fail those who truly seek this grace at His 
hands." 
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Some must have gone home that morning, I feel sure, 
resolving to put in practice what Mr. Ponsonby had 
taught ; amongst others I do believe one or two of our 
party at Colnbrook House, and presently we will follow 
them into their after-conduct, to see whether or no this 
be true. First of all however, let me tell you how 
further at this time Mr. Ponsonby prepared his beloved 
ones for their forty days of Lent. 

In the evening of the same Quinquagesima Sunday 
he took for his text, " Ye are they which have continued 
with Me in My temptations. And I appoint unto you a 
kingdom, as My Father hath appointed unto Me, that ye 
may eat and drink at My table in My kingdom '." After 
some explanatory remarks Mr. Ponsonby continued : 
" We have now set before us the inexpressible privi- 
lege of, as it were, sojourning awhile with our Lord ; 
but if we would through the next forty days company 
with Him we ' must walk even as He walked/ Fix 
your eyes then with me on His blessed path, and deter- 
mine by grace to plant your feet in His steps. First 
we see our Saviour did that which He calls upon all 
Christians by their baptismal vow to do, He resisted the 
devil, the world, and the flesh ; — the devil and the 
world, for not all the kingdoms of earth and their glory 
could withdraw His heart from its allegiance to His 
heavenly Father, nor the offer of them by Satan make 
Him for one moment do homage to other than to God ; 
the flesh, for Jesus fasted through the long period of His 
temptation, nor would he create bread out of stones, 
but rather rested Himself on the will and Word of God 
for His support. 

" Next observe that our Divine Saviour during this 
season of trial was bearing part of the penalty due for 
our sins. 

" Further also, remember that He endured all in 
solitude and watching. 

" Afterwards indeed, * the devil leaveth Him, and 
behold angels came and ministered unto Him 3 .' 



a Luke xxii. 28—30. 3 Matt iv. 11. 
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" The same way, my children, lies open to us ; it is 
dark at first, it shall be bright in the end. Has any 
hitherto lived a careless, must 1 add a wicked life ? let 
him even now look to Christ that he may be healed. 
Jesus bore our sins in the wilderness ; do you resolve to 
bear your own sins also as a burden, (may I dare say 
it ?) even sanctified by our Lord. 

" But how exactly can you do this ? Consider 
Christ's solitude and watching. Thus let each of us 
take what time we may through Lent for calling our 
transgressions to remembrance, and for bearing them on 
our hearts and in our confessions before God. Some 
there are who can well deprive themselves of an hour's 
rest at night, or rise an hour earlier in the morning for 
the sake of being undisturbed in self-examination and 
penitence ; but some there may be who cannot do this, 
who work hard through the day and need all the sleep 
they can get labourers and servants ; yet even these, as 
time will hereafter be allotted for their judgment, so 
must have time here wherein to judge themselves. Are 
there none who can spend less time over their dress, less 
time over their meals, less time over idle talk, that by 
exceeding diligence can save time from their work, or 
that can go up-stairs for half an hour in the evening, 
though there be no fire by which to sit, and leave their 
fellow-servants to be alone with conscience and with 
God ? Oh ! it must be so. I beseech you, my beloved, 
cast not away your own mercies. God as truly, if we 
could only rightly find it, gives us time for repentance 
here, as He promises us a happy eternity hereafter. 

" In this way then use the time you can gain. Think 
over what you have been, what you are ; what you have 
been in childhood, youth, and middle life ; what of evil 
you have done, what of good you have left undone ; 
what in thought, word, and deed ; and as far as you are 
able, bring each such sin by confession before the Most 
High with hearty prayers and resolutions of repentance 
towards God, and reparation toward man, where this 
also is due. Think further what you are ; how like to 
Christ, or must I say it, to Satan ; how living, whether 
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in open or wilful sin, whether for yourself or for God, 
according to the voice of your conscience or not ; how 
truly charitable ; with what hopes of heaven. If any 
one needs help in these inquiries, let him come to me, 
who, by the grace of God, will gladly teach him the 
right way. 

" And now once more remember Christ, not only that 
He bore our sins in solitude and watching, Jbut also that 
He resisted temptation, and how He did this with 
fasting. 

" Of resisting temptation I trust another Sunday to 
speak particularly. But our holy Church directs us to 
enter upon the coming season with fasting; therefore as 
Lent will have begun before I preach to you again, I 
bid you add this likewise to your forty days' penitence. 
But here again I must make a distinction. Blessed is 
the privilege of those, who, having strength of body, and 
being otherwise permitted, are able to go without some 
large portion of their daily meals ; yet not so only may 
we fast. Let those to whom labour makes food seem 
especially needful, deny themselves, if it be but some 
passing draught which otherwise were a harmless indul- 
gence. Let servants consider whether their health or 
their duties require all the food they take ; and this I 
must say, that in their abundance of every thing they 
should at least leave the pleasanter part of their meals, 
and eat and drink only what is absolutely necessary for 
them. They should at least cease for a while to buy 
themselves the sweet and luxurious things to which they 
are generally accustomed; in such way feeding the 
hungry and following the example of Christ. 

" Seemeth all this hard to you, my children ? Listen 
again while I read the last part of my text : ' I appoint 
unto you a kingdom, as My Father hath appointed unto 
Me, that ye may eat and drink at My table in My king- 
dom.' By Divine grace we resist temptation, we con- 
quer ourselves here, that hereafter we may reign in glory. 
We deny the flesh and subdue our lu&ts by fasting here, 
that hereafter we may feast with Christ, sitting down at 
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no meaner entertainment than the marriage supper of 
the Lamb." 

After all these instructions, after the solemn warnings 
of Ash- Wednesday, you will not wonder if two or three 
of the servants at Colnbrook had their minds much im- 
pressed, and sincerely resolved to follow Mr. Ponsonby's 
teaching. Particularly cook considered that certainly 
her temper had been very much in fault during her past 
life, certainly she had been very overbearing towards 
Charlotte ; decidedly she would now begin to mend, and 
she would set to work too in the precise way her clergy- 
man had marked out. Each day she would do some 
humble, some self-denying thing, and she doubted not 
by the end of Lent to find herself greatly improved. 
So far it was indeed well, and cook thought she was 
going exactly according to Mr. Ponsonby's directions, 
but she was mistaken ; he had spoken of prayer for 
support, and cook never heartily prayed for grace in this 
matter. 

Rhoda, too, said within herself, I am young ; I may 
live a long time to be sure, but then I may die any day, 
and so I think I won't put off repentance. Mr. Ponsonby 
talked about looking into one's past life and then con- 
fessing one's sins, intending to leave them off; now how 
could I do this? why really after my needlework's 
finished, I'll just go up-stairs half an hour, as Mr. Pon- 
sonby said, and I'll see what I can remember of all I've 
done, not that I can have been much wrong, however 
I'll do as I've been taught. 

The first time Rhoda put this resolution in practice 
she found the amazing difficulty of what she had under- 
taken ; how her thoughts wandered, how very dull and 
tedious the business was ; and she felt inclined to give it 
up altogether, but at that moment she suddenly recol- 
lected Mr. Ponsonby's words " with prayer for your 
support." Rhoda, who had been much more in the 
habit of prayer lately since the letter before mentioned 
from her sister, was nevertheless at a loss what words 
to use till she took down her Prayer Book, and opening 
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it where the marker was put, thought the collect for 
Ash-Wednesday was fit for her. Accordingly she knelt 
down and said : — 

" Almighty and everlasting God, Who hatest nothing 
that Thou hast made, and dost forgive the sins of all 
them that are penitent ; Create and make in me a new 
and contrite heart, that I worthily lamenting my sins, 
and acknowledging my wretchedness, may obtain of Thee, 
the God of all mercy, perfect remission and forgiveness ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

I think here I may safely quit Rhoda for a time ; 
since she was assuredly in earnest whilst praying, I 
know that I leave her with God. 

And now what had Charlotte been the better for all 
she had heard ? She felt that one of her great failings, 
one which she often got laughed at for, as I told you 
before, certainly was her greediness ; she knew also that 
her health was very strong, in fact cook often called 
her a little horse ; therefore she made up her mind she 
would fast, she would go without dripping and butter, 
and meat too partly, for she wouldn't take above half 
she wanted of any thing. And, said Charlotte to her- 
self, if the rest laugh at me I won't care ; they've 
laughed at me for my sweet tooth before now, they 
shall never set upon me for that again ; and I've done 
so much better lately, I've been so much more dili- 
gent than I was a month ago, that I don't at all fear 
getting on with fasting as well as anybody. 

Poor Charlotte ! she did not consider that humility 
is the first step to every good action ; she did not know 
then that our own strength is perfect weakness ; she did 
not remember her clergyman had spoken of support 
from above. 

Well, on the Thursday after Ash- Wednesday, agree- 
ably to her resolution, cook determined her humble act 
that day should be to clean up the range herself after 
dinner, which to Charlotte's infinite surprise she did. 
Next, thought cook, there's that old watch of mine, I 
must say it's not fit for a person like me, but yet I'll 
make it do ; I won't go neat t\\e ^coxA-\osA «&*«. 
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one at Paine's shop ; I must deny myself in something 
to-day, because I said I would, and I'll keep the money 
another watch must have cost against the next charity 
sermon Mr. Ponsonby preaches. 

So well pleased was cook with her scheme that she 
found no trouble at all in being kind to Charlotte that 
afternoon, and they both sat down to supper together 
very good friends. At this time Charlotte, who had 
eaten but little at dinner, felt extremely hungry. What 
should she do ? She had better have taken her usual 
bread and cheese thankfully. But no ; there was a 
large remnant of cold apple-tart on the table, and Char- 
lotte, still resolving to give up something, yet could not 
make up her mind to forego that last ; therefore she left 
the bread and cheese, eating instead a piece of the tart. 
She began at the wrong end, for Mr. Ponsonby had 
talked of putting away the pleasanter part of our food, 
and taking (if need be) the more nourishing. But Char- 
lotte, by doing just the opposite, only perhaps made 
herself not quite so strong as she should have been, 
without in the least subduing her greedy temper. It 
was a wonder that Kennett did not turn her extreme 
eagerness after a nice thing into ridicule this night, 
having often done so before. But was it that he took 
a part of the same pie on his own plate, and " those 
that live in glass houses mustn't throw stones ?" True, 
Kennett did help himself to a piece of the apple-tart, 
though he didn't eat it when he'd got it ; he only said he 
should want it by and by, so there was an end of the 
matter ; and no remark was made by him upon anybody, 
nor by anybody upon him. 

After supper, and when the tea-things were taken 
down, the butler went to Mrs. Benson. " Here," said 
he, holding out a plate, " can't you find time to take 
this to-morrow to Amy Bartlett ? she's badly off, poor 
woman, and likes a nice thing now and then," 

Mrs. Benson took the plate, but she looked in doubt. 

" What's the matter now ?" asked Kennett. 

" Why," said Mrs. Benson, " I know we've quite a 
right to go without our master's food ourselves if we 
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please, but I'm not so sure whether we've therefore a 
right to give it away." 

" Well, as to my fasting," returned Kennett, " if no 
good 's to come of it, it's what I can't see my way in ; 
really, Mrs. Benson, 'tis nonsense, our meals are every 
bit our own the same as our wages : we may eat them or 
give them away as we like. " 

"I'll tell you what," said the housekeeper, "that 
sounds all very true, yet it doesn't quite satisfy me. 
But here's what I can do, I won't mind asking mistress 
whether, if we wish to give away what we have, we may." 

" Very well," the butler replied, " only don't touch 
me, that's all." 

" Never fear," answered Mrs. Benson. " Still if mis- 
tress doesn't give us leave, I must say, Kennett, we're 
not the less bound to do our {Juty for that. We're to 
deny ourselves quite as much for our own benefit as other 
people's." 

Mrs. Vernon did not, however, refuse her housekeeper's 
request, though she bid her be sure and take great care 
that what was given away to one. person was really given 
up by another. Mrs. Benson did so, and was the first 
to set a consistent example of self-denial that Lent. 
Kennett in this followed her. They took no tea or 
sugar, sometimes not even their usual allowance of milk ; 
often they took no beer; pudding they quite gave up, 
and these savings seemed no trifling presents to some of 
their poor neighbours. But the housekeeper and butler 
need not praise of mine, for they laid up thus a treasure 
in heaven — a treasure of good works wrought through 
the Holy Spirit, and these will surely be found unto 
praise and glory at the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with all His saints. 

Martin noticed little differences in her fellow-servants, 
but she did nothing herself; she only wondered why 
Mrs. Vernon ordered no more alteration in her dinners, 
and why Miss Lucy didn't go without meat on other days 
as well as Fridays, (which knowledge she contrived to 
get out of Kennett,) since there was all this fuss and to- 
do about Lent. 
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The fact is, we cannot and ought not to attempt to 
judge others. Mrs. Vernon was very delicate, Miss 
Lucy very young, and she might have been forbidden 
by her mamma to make any greater difference in her 
meals than she did make, or, what is likelier still, she 
might have done more in this way than her maid knew 
any thing about. Besides Martin did not consider that 
ladies and gentlemen have many ways of fasting which 
servants have not ; they can go without amusements and 
entertaining books, refuse invitations, and decline visits, 
all which things are a great means of self-denial to them 
that servants know nothing of. 

Meanwhile cook relaxed not day by day, and that 
for some days, but went on perfecting herself, as she 
considered, in self-denial and humility. It happened 
however, that not long before she had undertaken the 
task of teaching John, the stable-boy, to read, and one 
evening about a fortnight after Lent began she had him 
in the kitchen, blundering over some of his little letters, 
till at last she exclaimed, " I do say there never was a 
more thick-headed numskull than you ; if I weren't as 
patient as you are stupid, I should have given you up 
long ago." John looked very black, though still he 
went on, trying to make out which letter came after t. 

" You regular fool," cried cook at length, "if I won't 
get Willie Harwood to teach you another night." (Wil- 
lie was the youngest child in the village school.) 

This proved more than John could stand. He snatched 
the book from cook's hand, and only saying " there's for 
you," tossed it, dirty as it was, right into the middle of 
a large saucepan of soup, preparing on the fire for to- 
morrow's dinner. 

Cook now entirely forgot herself; she took a ladle 
and threw a quantity of the boiling soup full at the boy's 
face ; he screamed with pain, and Mrs. Benson came 
running to see what could be the matter. There was 
no denying the fact, nor, to do cook justice, would, she 
have done so, even if she had been able. John was 
put to bed ; one cheek, and, as it appeared, both eyes 
were dreadfully injured. Tidings of this misfortune 
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were soon carried up-stairs, if by nobody else yet by 
Martin, and Mr. Vernon, not choosing to disturb his 
wife, who had gone* to bed early with a bad head-ache, 
yet considering the affair one of much more importance 
than usually occurred in his family, sent for the cook 
himself. Her master set before her the grievousness of 
her fault, and yet that she might well feel thankful to 
have been withheld from further mischief, for, dreadful 
as it was to say, murder had sometimes been the tre- 
mendous result of a temper violent and ungoverned like 
hers. 

" Even as it is," said Mr. Vernon, " probably, cook, 
you have blinded John for life. But all you can do at 
present will be to sit up and watch by him this night ; 
to-morrow I will have him carefully conveyed to his 
mother's at Eversham, because I think he will feel hap- 
pier there than in sickness under my roof. Before he 
leaves, however, I advise you earnestly to beg his 
pardon. Cook, you have deeply offended ; you ought 
deeply to humble yourself. Moreover, the costs of John's 
doctoring, as far as you can pay them, ought to come out 
of your pocket, and indeed it is clear if he loses his 
eye-sight he has quite a right to come upon you for some 
part of his support." 

How grievous a downfall for poor cook ! And yet 
so infinite is the mercy of God, that He brought her 
low, willing hereafter to raise her up again. She did as 
she was desired, and nursed John through the night. 
With many tears she craved his pardon, and they ex- 
changed a mutual forgiveness before parting next 
morning. 

This was indeed an act of humility for the overbear- 
ing cook, and God Who had respect to her former good 
intentions, though sadly formed without prayer, and Who 
saw her pride was brought down in that she made no 
idle excuses, the great God accepted her in her abase- 
ment as He had not done in her self-esteem, and helped 
her through the next act she had to perform — the part- 
ing with every farthing of what she had saved up for 
charity to the parents of John. Here, then, cook's self- 
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denial seemed also swept away from under her; yet 
rather say, God turned the punishment of her sin into 
the most acceptable sacrifice she could now offer up to 
Him. She could not indeed spend her money in alms, 
but He graciously received at her hands all that with a 
truly contrite heart she gave to the poor boy whom she 
had injured. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PENITENT. 

" But if or he or I may live and speak, 

And Heaven can joy to see a sinner weep, 
Oh ! let not Justice' iron sceptre break 
A heart already broke that low doth creep, 
And with prone humbless her feet's dust doth sweep." 

Giles Fletcher. 

In beginning another chapter (and it will be a short 
one, with which I shall conclude the holy season of 
Lent), I must go back a little to tell you that Rhoda, 
who had hitherto seemed well and active, complained 
one morning of pain in her side ; by night she got 
worse, and the next day a decided pleurisy came on. 
The attack itself was not long but severe, and when it 
went off it left her so weak that work was by no means to 
be thought of just yet. Mrs. Benson, however, begged 
leave both to keep and nurse her, engaging to get some 
young woman who should take the place in the mean 
time, since Charlotte seemed always to do best in the 
kitchen. This proved a difficult task to the house- 
keeper; but somebody must be found, and at length 
Miss Wilkins, a respectable elderly person living about 
three miles off, told Mrs. Benson that her niece was 
coming to stay with her and would take the work of 
her cottage, so she could well spare her servant Alice, 
if it were any accommodation at Colnbrook. A few 
more words passed between them, and at length the 
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matter was settled, and Alice went for a time from her 
mistress. 

There was something rather peculiar about this young 
woman ; she looked no more than nineteen, and yet she 
had not the liveliness generally belonging to her years. 
She was pretty, but it was even at that early age with a 
kind of melancholy and faded beauty ; then too she so sel- 
dom seemed to see any thing but her work, or to raise her 
eyes off it. Twice indeed she was observed to do this, 
and those times were noted. The first, when Mrs. 
Benson looked at her wedding-ring, and said it was her 
dearest treasure, even then, old as she was. Alice 
heard the words, and her expression of misery at that 
moment I cannot describe. Another time, Betsy, the 
former laundry-maid, brought in her new baby, a fine 
fat boy ; Alice gazed at it while the tears stood in 
her eyes. But in general she only appeared to notice 
her own immediate business. Moreover, she seldom 
spoke unless she was spoken to, and her manner was par- 
ticularly quiet and unobtrusive. She was a stranger, 
however, so all this passed for shyness. 

Rhoda meanwhile improved in health, and many were 
the kind visits she received from Mr. Ponsonby. She 
told him, for she was of a very candid temper, how she 
had meant to use her time in Lent, but that now four 
of its weeks were gone by and sickness had prevented 
her. 

" Still, " said Mr. Ponsonby, " because you cannot do 
quite as you wished, do not therefore give up all. As 
yet you are weak, and unable to look back through your 
past days. I counsel you then, instead, at this time to 
fix upon one of your worst faults, and, as it were, turn 
it all round in your mind, viewing it on every side." 

" Oh, sir, my prayers ! " poor Rhoda exclaimed, hiding 
her face in the pillow. 

" Yes," said Mr. Ponsonby, " you may well most 
sorrowfully remember your neglect of prayer ; but, now, 
be not satisfied to make acknowledgment of this as 
though it were one only sin, rather believe that it con- 
tains many. It is a breach of God's command to * pray m 
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without ceasing 1 ;' it is a careless disregard of His 
offered mercy, since you would not even take the 
trouble to beg for His blessing ; or it looks like unbe- 
lief of His word, 'Ask, and it shall be given you 2 ;' as 
if you thought prayer of no use ; and it is base ingrati- 
tude to your Saviour, Who in His daily intercessions 
does not forget you." 

Another time, when Mr. Ponsonby came and found 
Rhoda nearly well, he spoke to her thus : " You know 
a little while ago I bade you look upon your sickness 
as a proof of God's love ; I bade you take that punish- 
ment not in anger, but as His Fatherly correction, and 
try to abide on your cross, even as the penitent thief 
did on his, near your Lord, praying that the virtue of 
the atoning Cross might give an efficacy to yours. Now 
you are getting up again, let no past benefit slip out of 
your hands ; and, that it may not, put yourself and all 
you have or hope for into God's hands, which you can do 
more particularly in a few days, by an earnest dedication 
of yourself to Christ at the Holy Easter Communion. 
To this I especially invite you." 

Then turning to Alice, who was standing by, Mr. 
Ponsonby added, " And why since you have been here 
have I never seen you at your Lord's table ? You have 
had more opportunities than one for coming, have you 
always been hindered?" 

A deep blush came over Alice's face, but no answer 
from her lips. 

At length Mr. Ponsonby remarked, " You go back, do 
you not, the day after to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, sir," Alice replied. 

" Then call at the Rectory on your way home," said 
the clergyman, " and let us talk this matter over a little ; 
for I would not that you should meet the great festival 
of Easter, by turning your back upon the richest of its 
blessings." 

Are you, my readers, interested in Alice ? Would you 
like to know why her looks were often sad, and what 

1 1 Thess. v. If. » Matt. vii. 7. 
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had been her past history ? I cannot tell you all, bnt I 
can tell you enough to afford a grievous warning for 
those who, perhaps, little think now that they need it, 
but who, nevertheless, if they yield to self-confidence, 
may fall as she had once fallen. 

Alice was the third daughter of a tradesman living in 
a country town ; her elder sisters went to service, 
one as lady's-maid, the other as nurse ; Alice wished to 
do as they had done, but she was fond of house-work, 
and desired to be put out to that. She had been very 
well taught, could read well, write well, keep accounts ; 
and, what was much more than all this, she knew her 
duty, could say her Catechism perfectly, and was in the 
habit of going to church. One thing, however, appeared 
in Alice to mar much which might otherwise have been 
good ; even as a child her inordinate vanity made her 
so affected and so pert, that her mother was not sorry to 
get her out at the age of fourteen, thinking work would 
be a very good thing for her, and that a housemaid's 
place would teach her some of her defects. 

But Alice's appearance was very taking, and though 
service showed her how much she had to learn, it did 
not make her less conceited of her good Jooks ; rather, 
because the footman admired her, and because the people 
in the street sometimes noticed her as she passed, she 
became more dreadfully puffed up than ever. Then, 
without leave, she would go out to shops at night, partly 
to spend all she had upon her dress, but more to chatter 
with the shopmen. 

I cannot help thinking that when a young servant is 
able to avoid it, she had better never go out at night 
alone ; sure 1 am this was the cause of Alice's ruin, at 
least for a time. 

In the first place, she got into such a habit of 
talking familiarly to young men, that her manner grew 
less modest than formerly, and she lost that suitable 
reserve with strangers of the other sex, which might have 
been her great safeguard. But besides this she bought 
so much finery, that her appearance gave you the 
notion she wished to be looked at and noticed, rather 

k2 
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than to be retiring and unobserved. If it had not done 
that, her great temptation could never have happened. 

About a year and a half after Alice left home, she 
went one night to the linendraper's shop which she 
much frequented, and a gentleman rather smartly dressed 
was standing there too. Alice, in turning round, showed 
a bonnet so open, so full of flowers, such long drop 
earrings, and such an uncovered throat, that the gentle- 
man, whose life had been a very bad one, saw directly 
she was a girl whom he admired because she was pretty, 
and whom he need not be afraid of speaking to, and 
making a little fun with, as he called it, because she was 
so fine. A sober attire would this night have been of 
more worth to Alice than all she possessed in the world, 
for Mr. Norris (that was the strange gentleman's name) 
followed her home. What he said would do you no 
good to hear, and £ should be unwilling to write, but I 
know he kissed her as they parted at the door. If 
such a kiss had been given to Alice's fellow-servant, 
the young woman would have told her mistress directly, 
as any good girl should always do, and more care would 
have been taken of her in future ; but Alice had brought 
it upon herself by her folly, and she received it almost 
without one feeling of shame. When Mr. Norris next 
met Alice, he gave her a sovereign. Here was another 
opportunity of getting rid of her tempter, by instantly 
returning the disgraceful present ; yet her great love 
of foolish finery, made her secretly rejoice in having 
something more to spend upon another staring, tawdry, 
ill-looking gown. After this, she easily fell into the 
snare of being treated by Mr. Norris at the public- 
house, and now her ruin was completed. The jewel of 
her youthful innocence was for ever lost, and before 
sixteen she led a life of outward splendour indeed, but 
of inward misery and of awful danger. 

Mr. Norris was a fine gentleman of fortune, and took 
Alice (who ran away from her place) to London, where 
she rode in her carriage and was treated as a lady. 

I suppose if crime had no pleasure, none would be 
guilty of it ; but I only know, Alice would soon have 
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given all her wicked delights, all her beauty, and all the 
blandishments of her betrayer, for one hour's peace from 
the worm which seemed unceasingly to devour her 
heart, the continual consciousness of surpassing guilt. 
After a few months, even her wretched shadow of hap- 
piness was taken from her ; for Mr. Norris had no in- 
tention of being burdened with a family ; and as soon 
as there appeared a near prospect of this, he turned away 
poor Alice adrift among all the worst evils of the 
metropolis. Here she must have sunk beyond hope of 
human recovery, had not some merciful being, one of 
her own sex, whose goodness could pity the depth of 
Alice's degradation, taken the poor straying one, and 
placed her in a safe, though humiliating home, a well- 
ordered penitentiary. 

A little before this, Alice had become a mother ; and 
then she felt as if she had still some hope left, for she 
was not so utterly lost but that after her infant's birth 
she could love it, she could bear to live for its sake. 
But oh ! infinite mercy, — God, Whom she had for- 
saken, God, against Whom she had rebelled, God, 
Whom she had even dared to despise, willed rather 
that she should live for His sake ; therefore He took 
from her, almost as soon as given, her dearest earthly 
treasure, and made the world an utter blank to her 
wretched soul. Then came His gracious offer of a 
better portion. 

On her recovery, Alice took up her abode at the 
penitentiary. There the clergyman was one who de- 
sired truly to be like his Divine Master in calling sin- 
ners to repentance. He met Alice with great gentle- 
ness, yet at first he treated her case almost with stern- 
ness. She had been so well brought up, she had so 
put herself in the way of temptation, she had defiled 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, (for the bodies of Chris- 
tians are that temple 3 ,) and she had not left sin till its 
profits left her. Yet did this good clergyman bid her 
cry earnestly to the Saviour, that He Who once had pity 

3 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
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on Mary Magdalene would have pity on her, that He 
Who can. save even " to the uttermost 4 " would not cast 
her out, adding, " a broken and a contrite heart 5 " will 
never be despised of God. 

These, with such like awful yet comforting considera- 
tions, were blessed to the thorough conversion of Alice's 
soul. She resolved that, though the past could not be 
recalled, yet she would still take the Kingdom of Heaven 
by violence; that if penitence and prayer had ever pre- 
vailed, they should do so now ; that if ever God's temple 
had been purged from impurity, it should be in her 
case. She therefore listened with the deepest abase- 
ment, while the clergyman appointed over her spoke of 
what must be her future life, — how full of self-loathing, 
humiliation, self-denial, mortification, labour, endurance, 
and silence ; how great must be her watchfulness, how 
overflowing her gratitude ; then might even her hopes 
be bright, and her eternal happiness, though perhaps in 
some degree lessened, yet be hers still. 

Before, however, Alice had made much advance in a 
new life, her time arrived for leaving the penitentiary. 
She then returned home; she threw herself at her father's 
feet, she acknowledged the odiousness of her guilt, and 
the dishonour she had done to her family, she entreated 
forgiveness, and she finally prevailed. But her 
mother had lately died, and it did not seem right that 
Alice should remain at home under no female superin- 
tendence. Her father, therefore, sought some suitable 
place for her, and here God's mercy towards His fallen 
child particularly appeared. 

Miss Wilkins, a person of small independent income, 
by no means young, but in good health and active, lived 
at a village three miles from Colnbrook, and quite in 
the country ; she kept one servant, and at the time of 
Alice's return wanted a maid-of-all-work. Alice was 
mentioned, both her guilt and her repentance, nor in 
vain. Miss Wilkins was a person (how blessed a thing 
is it that such purity and such charity still dwell upon 

4 Heb. Tii. 25. * Psalm li. 17. 
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earth) who, because her own life had been remarkably 
blameless and devout, felt so great a love for sinners, 
that she could have thrown herself at the feet of the 
vilest, and besought him with tears to turn from his evil 
way, if her urgent importunity might have prevailed on 
him to amend. 

With so good a woman then Alice was placed, and 
the circumstance of her having no fellow-servant made 
Miss Wilkins think her home peculiarly fit for one like 
this poor creature. 

Alice had now an opportunity of regaining in some 
measure her lost character, and, what was of infinitely 
more importance, she had the means also of working 
out her salvation " with fear and trembling 6 ." Well did 
she call to mind, and well did she act upon, the salutary 
instructions given her at the penitentiary. She had 
fallen more foully than most, but by an energy of re- 
pentance it almost appeared as though she would reach 
a higher place hereafter than many. Thus truly did God 
work in her " both to will and to do of His good plea- 
sure 7 ." Much indeed she doubted of herself and of . 
her own stedfastness ; but " angels looking in the 
Divine light, saw her as their future companion in bliss, 
they joyed over her as the wanderer returned, and well 
might they do so, for it seemed as if God Himself were 
bidding them, * Rejoice with Me, for I have found My 
sheep which was lost 8 .'" 

One disadvantage, however, she laboured under at 
Miss Wilkins' ; the clergyman of the parish was not a 
resident ; he seldom read prayers, seldom preached, and 
the Holy Eucharist was seldom celebrated, neither had 
she the benefit of any private advice ; still she took 
what means of grace she could, saving that she deemed 
herself unworthy of the blessed Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, nor was her mistress at all able to influence 
her mind in this respect. 

When Mrs. Benson was in such great want of help, 
as I stated before, Alice had been more than two years 

• Phil. ii. 12. 7 Phil. ii. 13. 8 Luke xv. 6. 
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with Miss Wilkins, and seemed gradually to get quite 
calm and composed, going about her work in an orderly 
and thoroughly conscientious manner. The thing that 
most appeared to upset her during these years was 
when once a poor woman, a stranger in those parts, came 
into the kitchen, followed by a little girl, and begged of 
Alice, if it might be only one morsel of bread. Miss 
Wilkins, who was there, gave it her, and the woman sat 
down a minute, saying, "Thank you, ma'am, for myself, 
and thank you too for the baby — a chance child, ma'am, 
you see." 

" A what?" said Miss Wilkins. 

" A chance child, ma'am ; a love-child," the young 
mother repeated carelessly. 

At these words poor Alice covered her face with her 
hands, and sunk to the ground, overpowered by a sense 
of the awful guilt which this wretched beggar talked of 
so lightly. 

If Mrs. Benson had not been in much distress, I 
doubt whether after all Alice's mistress would have let 
her go even for a month to take Rhoda's place ; but the 
housekeeper's exceeding want of help made Miss Wil- 
kins bring over her servant to Colnbrook, and give the 
young woman into Mrs. Benson's care to do what she 
pleased, only to be carefully guarded as unused to com- 
pany, particularly that of men-servants. The change 
proved of great benefit to Alice ; it tried her strength 
once more in society ; and, as we have seen, gave her 
that opportunity of instruction from a clergyman which 
she could not have at home. 

We will now follow her and hear what Mr. Ponsonby 
said when, according to his desire, she called at the 
rectory in her way back to her mistress. Nor let any 
one disdain to pay a visit, as it were, in company with 
this poor penitent, for we are all sinners ; and, if we 
have never sinned as she had done, it is only through 
God's grace ; and if we never in future sin as she had 
done, it will only again be through God's grace, which 
I am sure is most likely to be continued in those who 
think themselves least worthy of it. 
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" Alice," said Mr. Ponsonby as she stood, for she 
begged she might not be asked to sit, " you have told 
me of your crime, you have told me of your repentance, 
and I fear not to tell you of your pardon. If you long for 
yet another assurance of forgiveness, receive the Divine 
absolution offered you at the altar, and I need not bid 
you after that to depart in peace. You say you never 
have partaken of the Holy Communion, and I will 
freely acknowledge yours has been a salutary, though 
somewhat mistaken, fear ; but why delay now ? Surely 
if you were to die, you would hope to be received into 
Paradise ; why then doubt of being accepted by your 
Lord here ? " 

" Ah, sir," Alice replied, as well as her sobs would 
let her, " I always think I shall be the last in heaven, 
as I am the last on earth ; I think only of serving the 
saints in their rest, if there is such a thing, not of being 
one of them, indeed I do not." 

" In that very spirit of humility, my child," returned 
Mr. Ponsonby, " go to the table of the Lord; true you are 
not fit, neither am 1 fit ; we cannot be fit of ourselves, but 
God can make us fit just when He pleases, and He has 
certainly made you so, if we can believe His word which 
says, ' I dwell with him that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit 9 .* Alice, you have tried hard to keep 
some of your Lord's commands ; you have denied your- 
self daily ; you have forgiven your enemy, your betrayer ; 
you have counted the cost, you have been ready to part 
with all for Christ's sake ; fail not then in the end, obey 
that last injunction, 'This do in remembrance of Me 1 ;' 
then I can promise that your soul, which was once 
the abode of Satanic impurity, shall become the dwell- 
ing place of Him Who shall enter in and sup with you, 
and you shall sup with Him." 

After Alice went away, Mr. Ponsonby happening to 
turn over his papers found the following hymn : — 

" Can'st Thou, O Lord, forgive so soon 
A soul hath sinn'd so long ? 
Can'st Thou eubmit thyself to one 
That loads Thee still with wrong ? 

• Isa. lvii. 15. 1 Luko *x\\.V&. 
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" Can'st Thou invite me to repent, 
And woo me to return \ 
And can thy anger, Lord, relent, 
And bid me cease to mourn ? 

" Could 1 with all the saints compare, 
Yet were I black to Thee ; 
But more defiled than lepers are, 
Whence is this love to me ! 

" Can'st Thou be just in the reward 
Of goodness and of sin ! 
Are angels at Heaven's gate a guard, 
And shall I enter in ? 

u It is no merit of my own, 

But Blood of Him that died, 
Our Elder Brother and Thy Sou, 
Whom my sins crucified. 

" For every drop of crimson dye, 
So shed that I might live, 
wherefore, wherefore, have not I 
A thousand souls to give V 
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But now the great Easter festival drew on. A week 
more passed away, and the morning of the resurrection 
broke ; it wakened two whom we know, prepared at 
least in some measure, perhaps in large measure, for its 
glories. Rhoda knelt that day before the altar, con- 
scious of many past sins and infirmities, yet trusting 
they were forgiven through the only merits of Jesus. 
Alice, at her place in her parish church, I could almost 
say touched the ground in the depth of her adoring love, 
and washed it with her tears ; — sisters in the union of 
the Church upon earth, may they be sisters also for 
ever in the communion of the saints in heaven. 

Thus it fared with Rhoda and Alice, how with some 
others of our number this Easter-tide I must leave it to 
the next chapter to tell. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONFESSION. 

" Confession unto the minister which is able to instruct, cor- 
rect, comfort, and inform the weak, wounded, and ignorant con- 
science, indeed 1 ever thought might do much good in Christ's 
congregation, and so I assure you I think even at this day." 

Bishop Ridley. 

Easter Monday and Tuesday are usually holidays, 
and this is very nice when it leads to no riot or ex- 
cess ; but at Colnbrook House the children were 
come home from school, which gave the servants rather 
more than less to do. However Mrs. Vernon so con- 
trived it that on Easter Tuesday evening there should 
be a little feast in the servants' hall, when some of the 
neighbours were invited ; amongst others, Farmer 
White, his wife, and daughter ; and good Master Hol- 
man, with Dame Simpkins, an old body who kept a 
small china-shop in Eversham, and who, being the gossip 
of the neighbourhood, was an entertaining, though I 
should have said rather a dangerous, person. 

After the good things of the table had been partly 
disposed of, " Well," said Farmer White, " what do 
you think, Mrs. Benson, of my daughter Maria here 
going out under a man cook ? My wife doesn't seem to 
take to it at all, for she will have it that the best cooks 
are as often tipsy as sober, and that the heat of the fire 
is a sure excuse for drunkenness." Then, thinking he 
had gone too far, the farmer added, " Not of course, I 
don't mean, in a respectable, regular place like this, but 
in those London houses where, as I've heard tell, some 
folks live no ways different from princes." 

Mrs. Benson. I don't know what to say, only I'm 
sure though a hot fire is a great temptation it needn't 
make a person drink ; and I'd advise all who stand 
over one much and want a drop as they will sometimes, 
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any how to take beer and not spirits, for spirits, even 
when they're put to cold water, must make people 
hotter in the end. 

Martin, who always rather favoured the notion of a 
London life, here interposed, " Then, Farmer, as to 
living in town, that's nothing to do with it. I once took 
a place where the cook was sometimes sent on errands a 
good way off, and she used to go into Reigate, that was 
our town, about two miles from home, and market for 
the family. This woman had the face to declare, that 
the walk tired her so much, she must just step into the 
public-house on her way back, and get a sixpenny glass 
of brandy and water." 

Mrs. White exclaimed in horror. 

" Yes," continued Martin, " a most disreputable 
thing I told her it was, to be sitting in the tap-room 
drinking with the men, but she never heeded me, she 
used to get staying longer and longer, and mistress 
wondered why, till at last late one afternoon she was 
brought home regularly drunk ; then of course master 
turned her away, and she came to a bad end, there's no 
doubt." 

Mrs. White. Ah, that comes of getting the least turn 
for spirits. I've such a dread of it, because I've been 
told it does grow upon one so, and it's such a degrading 
thing in a woman, in men why I suppose one must ex- 
pect it. 

Master Holman. Oh, ma'am, pray don't talk like 
that ; one must surely expect it if they give way to 
Satan, but they've got the grace of God in them as well, 
and it's a hard matter if He can't do more for them than 
the devil. Now I knew — but perhaps my story won't 
be agreeable — (however all expressing a wish to hear 
Master Holman, he went on). — I knew once a foot- 
man, and he lived then where there were several dinners 
given. After them there was always some wine left in 
the glasses, and this he and the waiters took ; 'twas 
their perquisite, and nobody asked for it. This gave my 
friend an unlucky relish for wine, and put him upon 
thinking how he could get a little more. He never had 
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the key of the cellar given him, and the parlour was 
always locked up after dessert when there'd been com- 
pany, but before dinner he thought he might pour out 
half a glass and pour in as much water from two or 
three decanters, and nobody be the wiser. He was just 
going to, one afternoon, as the man told me himself, 
when all of a sudden the text of the last sermon he had 
heard was brought in upon his mind, " Thou God 
seest me 1 ," then he felt frightened ; he didn't dare do the 
thing, because God would, to be sure, know it, and 
punish him ; so he got over the temptation, and most 
thankful as he said to me he was afterwards, for if he'd 
helped himself just to that little wine and not been found 
out, his heart would have grown hard, and he would 
have gone on pilfering more and more, till at last he 
might even have had another key made to the cellar, 
and taken away whole bottles, to the drowning of his 
soul in everlasting perdition. 

Mrs. White. Master Holman, I'm sure I'm glad that 
wasn't your friend's lot ; but still I should have thought 
if he'd gone on drinking the wine that was left in the 
glasses, he'd have kept up his desires that way. 

Master Holman, You see, ma'am, he didn't; he 
managed that very well too I think, for he bought a 
small bottle, and all the wine that fell to his share why 
he never touched it, but he put it into that bottle ; then, 
about twice a month or so, he gave it to the poor widow 
who washed and mended his clothes ; he made no secret 
of the matter, for I know it all came to his master's 
ears, and the gentleman sometimes helped out with a 
fresh glass, that his footman's bottle might be more 
worth the having. 

Saunders. Hurrah, my master, it does one good to 
hear the like of that, for upon my word I've known 
such dreadful ends come of drinking, such horrible 
things happen at public-houses, that I always says to all 
the youngsters, Be off from the tap-room, if you don't 
want to come near the gallows. 

1 Gen. xvi. 13. 
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Then there was a moment's pause in the talking, saving 
for Maria White and Rhoda, who were observed closely 
whispering together. 

" Come, girls," said Mrs. Benson, "let's have it out; 
secrets don't do in company." 

Rhoda. It's quite true, and now we know who did it, 
and she deserves it all. 

" All, what ?" asked Martin. 

Maria White. Now hold your tongue, Rhoda, I'll 
make it plain. You know, don't you, Mrs. Martin, 
that Harriet Langridge went to live housemaid at Jus- 
tice Bright's, a year ago. 

Martin. Yes, I was told some such thing. 

Maria. She hadn't been there long before her mis- 
tress heard a crash one morning ; she came down stairs, 
but there was nothing to be seen, and cook and Har- 
riet both said nothing had been broken. A clever girl 
Harriet is, for only think, Mrs. Martin, in carrying the 
high steps away from dusting the drawing-room cor- 
nices, she knocked down the vase that stood high up 
on a slab opposite the clock. 

Mrs. Benson. Why you don't say so ? I know the 
house, and I've heard it was a vase fetched from foreign 
parts. 

Maria. It went to pieces, that's certain. But Har- 
riet was so quick that before her mistress got down she'd 
picked up the bits, and put them together tolerably well. 
The jar standing up high, Mrs. Bright never thought of 
it till a day or two afterwards, when cook came to say 
it had flown apart the moment she began to dust it, and 
she knew 'twas no fault of hers. Mrs. Bright said the 
jar always stood in the hall, nobody did the hall but 
cook, she must be the guilty person. Cook wouldn't 
give in to blame that didn't belong to her ; so Mrs. 
Bright turned her away, and told her she should have 
no character while she kept on in a falsehood. That 
bad Harriet heard all this, but do you know, Mrs. Mar- 
tin, she never owned to her fault ? 

Martin said nothing, and only looked very pale, for 
the circumstance bore some little resemblance to her 
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former sin about Alfred, which was too recent to be 
quite forgotten as yet. 

Maria went on, " Now cook pined so in her trouble, 
that at last she fell ill, and Harriet heard no more of 
her till she was pretty nearly dying ; then the news 
reached Justice Bright's, and Harriet was like a person 
beside herself. At first no one could think what was 
the matter with the girl ; but when she called herself 
cook's murderer, and said she'd lost her her place, why 
then the truth came out. Cook's not dead yet, but she's 
very near it, and Harriet's gone away from Mrs. Bright 
to the clergyman's house ; he took her in, kind gentleman 
as he is, because she hasn't got any home, and because 
in her despair she said she'd kill herself, that she would, 
— she'd throw herself into the next pond she came by. 
The clergyman heard how desperate she was, and he 
told her that would be to destroy both body and soul at 
once ; this frightened her, and now he's got her safe, 
only shut up in one room or something of that sort. 
But isn't it dreadful ? " 

Mrs. Benson. Quite shocking ! and most of all for 
Harriet to think of destroying herself; but she couldn't 
be in earnest. Why I've read of the worst characters, 
abandoned soldiers, how when they've been hardly 
dealt by made to hate their lives, they've taken in hand to 
murder infants, if this way they might come by death, 
yet not so soon as to have no time for repentance, which 
they couldn't get if they committed self-murder, and 
that was why they dared not do it; but it seems a 
wicked soldier even isn't so desperate as a young girl in 
a Christian country. Still God be praised that poor 
Harriet's safe for now. 

" Dear heart alive ! " exclaimed Dame Simpkins, 
" what horrid tales you do tell. Come now, let's have 
something a bit cheery before I go. Have you heard, 
Mr. Kennett, that Master Hall says, when he dies he'll 
give Edward Rogers a lift on in the world, and there's 
good picking under that old wig, — a pretty penny ?" 

Kennett. I did hear talk of it, but I can tell you what 
mistress said last week at dinner, that Rogers doesn't 
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deserve the fairest possible character. You know he's 
assistant to our chemist, and the other day he served 
out a wrong drug to Miss Lucy, and when he was 
charged with it stuck to saying that he had given her 
the right, though he must have known better. 

True it was, Mrs. Vernon had made some observa- 
tions not long before about young Rogers the chemist's 
shopman, not remembering they were likely to be car- 
ried down-stairs ; least of all did she suspect they would 
be repeated to Dame Simpkins, the town gossip. But 
Kennett never restrained his speech at any time, and on 
this occasion, as on many others, exaggerated the story 
by saying Edward Rogers stuck to the matter of his 
being right, whereas Mrs. Vernon had only remarked 
that the young man excused himself, stating his belief 
that he had given the proper medicine to Miss Vernon. 

Kennett, however, did not at all foresee the mischief 
he was doing by his careless tongue ; and he and Dame 
Simpkins talked merrily away about one person and 
another, till the time for breaking up arrived. Then, as 
there had been a vast deal of good cheer, the visitors 
sent duty and thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Vernon for their 
treat. 

Meanwhile one only had not at all enjoyed that Tues- 
day evening, — poor Charlotte. Whoever had looked at 
her carefully must have noticed her miserable appearance. 
I thought her wonderful spirit of self-satisfaction would 
come to some mischief. I did not believe when I told 
you about her fasting in Lent, that she would be able to 
go through with it ; however she was beyond what might 
have been expected, therefore when Easter Day came 
she was more complacent than ever, and determined she 
would reward herself for her past abstinence. Ac- 
cordingly Charlotte ate immensely, and so thoroughly 
enjoyed what she took, that by Monday she felt as if no 
pleasure in the world could be compared to eating. If 
the poor girl had fasted, in dependence not upon her 
own strength, but upon the grace of God, He would 
not thus have left her, but would have taught her that 
Christian abstinence in Lent is a preparation for Chris* 
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tian moderation at all times, and that if it do not pro- 
duce this one great part of its benefit is thrown away. 

Just after dinner on Easter Monday, when Charlotte 
had crammed upon her plate as much as she well could 
of good things, and eaten them as fast as possible, she 
was sent into the housekeeper's room to clean the win- 
dow there. What should she see standing on the floor 
by the store-closet but a small pot of preserved straw- 
berries ? for Mrs. Benson had been arranging her jars, 
had overlooked this jar, and had left it out, I am quite 
sure by mistake. Charlotte smelt a most enticing smell, 
so she took off the paper ; the strawberries looked 
beautifully whole, and the syrup very rich ; she just 
put her finger in and then sucked it ; she did this again, 
but now she was rather disturbed to see what a mark 
was left in the jar ; well, she tried to rub it over with a 
piece of paper she picked up, and another person might 
perhaps have done it well, but her clumsiness only made 
the matter worse. The next moment she heard a step 
at the door, and snatching off her apron, threw it over 
the pot of strawberries, and was at the window in an 
instant with both. However no one came in, and Char- 
lotte again set herself to consider how she could smooth 
over the jam, when she found that in her hurry having 
knocked the jar against the window-sill, a large piece 
of it was broken out, which must tell a tale. 

What was to be done ? The unhappy girl lit upon 
the worst thing she well could, for after cleaning the 
window she took the pot of preserve up-stairs and 
hid it, eating a little more first, then a great deal more 
afterwards, till by Tuesday morning the strawberries 
were quite gone. 

And what did Charlotte think now ? Why at first 
she thought Mrs. Benson didn't know she'd left the 
jam out, and would never inquire about it. In this 
conjecture she was quite right ; Mrs. Benson never 
would have asked for that jar. But after an hour or 
two such a consideration did not satisfy Charlotte, who 
had been brought up well enough to know what dis- 
honesty was, that she had been stealing, and that God 
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would never forgive her unless she made amends for 
what she had taken. 

So Tuesday evening came, and Charlotte was most 
miserable. On Wednesday morning she thought again 
what amends she could make for taking the jam. The 
strawberries were gone, and there was no putting others 
in their place. Was it possible she ought to own her 
fault to Mrs. Benson, and offer to do any thing her 
superior pleased by way of compensation ? This idea 
filled Charlotte with horror; if she were once to confess 
to the housekeeper, she might be turned away, and 
every body would hear of it, and her father would be 
so angry. She would have written to her mother and 
asked her advice, only she wrote so badly she couldn't 
any how put a letter together ; Charlotte wrung her 
hands and cried bitterly, but her fear overcame her 
sense of duty. 

Thus Wednesday went by, and Thursday. At last 
on Friday she was so very wretched, that she thought 
again whatever she could do. One thing more occurred 
to her ; she could tell the clergyman, and get him to in- 
tercede for her with Mrs. Benson, because Mrs. Benson 
so much respected Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. Ponsonby 
was so kind. 

Charlotte therefore got leave to go out that after- 
noon ; she almost flew to the Rectory, and gained ad- 
mittance to Mr. Ponsonby's study more easily than she 
had expected. But when she was asked her errand 
her voice quite failed her, and, leaning against the book- 
case, she burst into tears. 

Mr. Ponsonby saw directly that something serious 
was the matter ; so gently leading her to a chair he bid 
her try and be calm, but Charlotte would not sit down, 
she threw herself on her knees before her clergyman, 
and all that could be made out between her sobs was, 
" I've been so wicked." After a few minutes, however, 
she could bear to be questioned till the history was re- 
lated just as I have told it — the fasting, the after indul- 
gence, the theft, and all. 

" Now," asked Mr. Ponsonby. " iff this the first time 
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you have ever taken any thing that did not belong to 
you ?" 

" Yes, sir," Charlotte replied doubtfully. 

" Remember," said Mr. Ponsonby, " you stand in the 
presence of God's minister, therefore in the more imme- 
diate presence of God Himself; and be assured no con- 
fession is worth much that is not free ; no confession is 
worth any thing at all that is not full." 

" I only mean, sir," said Charlotte trembling, " about 
the pins ; I have had a few pins." 

"When, and where from?" Mr. Ponsonby further 
inquired. 

" In my last place, sir, the housemaid used to give me 
pins, which I knew sometimes she got from mistress's 
pincushion, but she said it was just the same as though 
she picked them up off the floor, and so, sir, I took 
them.'' 

Mr. Ponsonby was, though in part grieved, yet in part 
also glad to hear such a reply. It showed him a con- 
science still wide awake, and made him believe there 
was nothing worse behind, yet he said : 

" Charlotte, this shows the danger of the least begin- 
ning of evil. If you had refused those pins from your 
mistress' pincushion formerly, you would not at pre- 
sent have been guilty of stealing. But now to come to 
this last sad point. Can I believe you are really con- 
trite ? If so, you will hate the sin you have committed, 
because it is a sin against God ; you will not regard your 
loss of character, or any thing else, in comparison with 
what you have made your painful duty, acknowledging 
your fault ; and you will for the future be ready to deny 
your appetite after the sober manner I shall mark out, 
that you may in time be able to overcome its cravings." 

Mr. Ponsonby then spoke of confession to God, and 
an earnest entreaty for pardon through Christ; after 
which he added, " Are you ready now to go back and 
tell Mrs. Benson what you have done ?" 

Charlotte tried to say yes, but she manifestly shrunk 
from such an act. ^ 

" Your first thoughts," continued Mr. Ponsonby, ^V 

l2 « 
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" were good, to make acknowledgment to your superior; 
you were wrong in letting them go by. Suppose I had 
not been here, what would you have done then ? I will tell 
you what you ought to have done. You ought to have 
cried earnestly to God for strength to go through your 
difficult duty, and you would not have cried in vain. 
He would have helped you to humble yourself before 
Mrs. Benson- Afterwards, if you had wished for greater 
assurance of the Divine pardon and for future guidance, 
you would have acted most wisely in coming to me as 
now. However, my child, God forbid that 1 should not 
help your repentance all I can ; return then with me to 
your master's house ; I will see Mrs. Benson, and before 
you state what has been your fault, which I shall expect 
you to confirm with your own lips. Then must follow 
your humble request for pardon, and I will myself ask 
that you may be forgiven." 

Not long after, the housekeeper was surprised by a 
message from Mr. Ponsonby, desiring to speak with her 
in her own room alone, and still more so when he en- 
tered it followed by Charlotte. The sad business was 
soon explained. Charlotte failed not in her moment of 
trial, and Mrs. Benson, though much vexed and even 
astonished at her dishonesty, yet, after the matter alto- 
gether, said she was very willing to try her again, and as 
it was a thing quite unknown -to the other servants, so it 
should remain, if nothing of the sore ever occurred for 
the future. 

I believe, indeed, the housekeeper judged it right to 
acquaint her mistress afterwards ; but Mrs. Vernon, con- 
sidering Charlotte's repentance deep and sincere, desired 
the poor girl might be told that she freely forgave her, 
and should take no further notice of the circumstance. 

Mr. Ponsonby now desired that Charlotte might return 
with him only for a little while, as he had still further 
occasion to talk to her. The walk was very short back 
to the Rectory, and it seemed nothing to the kitchen-maid 
whose heart was so much lightened. 

Once more however with Mr. Ponsonby, he bid her 
not forget, because the worst was over, the evil of her late 
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bad action ; rather it ought to be a subject for her humi- 
lity all her life. " And," said the good priest, " the more 
we remember our sins, the less willing is God to reckon 
them against us. Therefore, to help your recollection, 
to guard you for the future, and to prove your repent- 
ance, take this rule and keep it diligently through the 
next six months." 

Mr. Ponsonby then made Charlotte repeat these 
words : — 

** Always eat the plainest thing on the table at meals, 
the thing you would of yourself be least naturally dis- 
posed to choose." 

Then the clergyman bid Charlotte kneel down, and 
with his help acknowledge her sin to God, which she 
did by saying after Mr. Ponsonby this confession : — 

" Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Maker of all things, Judge of all men : I acknowledge 
and bewail my manifold sins and wickednesses, which I, 
from time to time, most grievously have committed, by 
thought, word, and deed against Thy Divine Majesty, 
provoking most justly Thy wrath and indignation against 
me. (Particularly at this time I confess my .) 

I do earnestly repent, and am heartily sorry for these and 
for all my misdoings ; the remembrance of them is 
grievous unto me ; the burden of them is intolerable. 
Have mercy upon me, have mercy upon me, most mer- 
ciful Father ; for Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ's sake, 
forgive me (my , together with) all that is past; 

and grant that I may ever hereafter serve and please 
Thee in newness of life to the honour and glory of Thy 
Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

After confession, while Charlotte still knelt, the priest 
gave her absolution : 

" Almighty God, our heavenly Father, Who of His 
great mercy hath promised forgiveness of sins to all 
them that with hearty repentance and true faith turn unto 
Him, have mercy upon you, pardon and deliver you (from 

, and) from all your sins, confirm and 
strengthen you in all goodness, and bring you to ever- 
lasting life ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 
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The benediction concluded this solemn scene. 

It was indeed a transaction I am well persuaded Char- 
lotte will never forget. Who might not wish he too 
could obtain like assurance of pardon, for who does not 
feel his conscience burdened with guilt of some kind or 
other ? 

" Then turn thee back, thou sin-sick soul, 
Yes, turn thee back with mem'ry's aid ; 

There is a power to make thee whole, 
If but the debt of guilt be paid. 

I'll show to thee a potent spell, 

Remorse hath proved its virtue well. 

" Perchance I rightly read thy heart, 

And thou hast been another's foe, 
And nought may cure or ease thy smart 

Whilst fear speaks darkly of Ids woe. 
Conscience hath placed her thorn within — 
The ever-present thought of sin. 

" Injured in name, in love, or home, 

There are who now may know thee not ; 

But yet from thee their griefs have come, 
Thou know'st it — thou hast not forgot ; 

Nor He whose word stands clear from doubt, 

* Be sure your sin will find you out.' 

" Some paltry theft, some coward lie, 

Some holy thing profaned by thee, 
Some trust abused in years gone by, 

Some infant's smile — Oh ! can it be ? 
Thy secret, dare I search it more — 
Nay, come where peace is yet in store. 

" Confession — sweet and blessed sound ; 

Who taketh her to be his friend, 
The truest rest on earth hath found 

For such as deeply shall offend. 
To her I leave thee, sin-worn heart ; 
Choose thou thy best, though bitter part 

" If only between God and thee 

Thy guilt, whate'er it is, remains, 
Then fall thou low on bended knee, 

Washing with tears its deep foul stains ; 
And for thy very life, by prayer, 
Drive back that giant fiend — despair. 
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" But if stern conscience standing by 

Shows thee thine injured neighbour's face, 

Then, as thou would'st not dare to die 
Without the hope of pard'ning grace, 

Resolve in time thine utmost shame, 

And hail thou reparation's name. 

" Thrice happy they who shed their tears, 

Calm on our holy Mother's breast, 
And whisper, while she mildly hears, 

The secret of their souls' unrest ; 
For them shall absolution's voice 
Bid once again, — Arise, rejoice ! 
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Repentance lay each aching heart 

Where blood falls fast on holy ground, 

Till Christ shall give us here the part, 
Which in His wounded side is found. 

So, Saviour, may we ever be 

In deepest woe still safe with Thee.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CARE OF THE TONGUE. 

" Sacred interpreter of human thought, 

How few respect or use thee as they ought ! 
But all shall give account of every wrong, 
Who dare dishonour or defile the tongue." 

Cowper. 

" Why, Rhoda," said Mrs. Benson, as she came into 
the drawing-room quite early one morning during the 
Easter holidays, " I never should have expected to see 
such a thing in you." 

Rhoda looked marvellously ashamed at hearing herself 
thus spoken to, for sure enough there she was rubbing 
her beautiful grate with her whole might, but kneeling 
all the while on the rug turned inside out, with her box 
and her brushes put upon the same. 

"Where's your hearth-cloth ?" said the housekeeper. 

Rhoda. As I carried it up here with my pail, ma'am, 
I let a corner fall in, and it's so wet I can't use it ; but 
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I'm not on the carpet, and the rug won't hurt on the 
wrong side. 

Mrs. Benson, Rhoda, do be true even in the least 
thing, and let me hear no idle excuses ; they're some of 
the worst things that ever come out of a servant's mouth ; 
you know the rug will hurt, or why do I take the trou- 
ble to fold it up so carefully every night and lay it aside ? 
Don't you see you're pressing down the fluff by kneeling 
on it, and that when you turn the rug back again its dirt 
will go on to the carpet underneath ; never let me see 
such a thing again. 

So saying, the housekeeper went to fetch another 
hearth -cloth. While she was doing this, she did most 
heartily wish that servants would be conscientious about 
trifles, and look upon themselves as responsible for in- 
juring their master's property, even in the smallest con- 
cern. Mrs. Benson thought this, and Rhoda mean time 
thought she was very sorry she hadn't done more out of 
sight as she would have done in, and so well was she 
disposed to blame herself, that when the fresh hearth- 
cloth was given her she said, " Thank you, ma'am," in 
a very humble tone of voice. 

As the housekeeper went out of the room she met 
Charlotte with a coal-scuttle full of good-sized cinders 
in her hand. 

" What are you going to do with those ?" Mrs. Benson 
inquired rather angrily. 

" Put them in the kitchen coal-box, ma'am," said 
Charlotte, " they'll be thrown on the fire there by and 
by." 

Mrs. Benson. Then you'll just be pleased to carry 
them all back again where they came from, the dining- 
room I suppose. 

Charlotte obeyed. * ; Now," said Mrs. Benson, " per- 
haps you've heard of a cinder-pail and sifter ; have you 
or not ?" 

Charlotte. Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs. Benson. Where is it then ? 

The cinder-pail was soon brought, and Mrs. Benson 
emptied by degrees the coal-scuttle into it ; then, putting 
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its cover carefully on the sifter, she shook it two or three 
times, saying, " There now, that's what I call doing the 
thing properly ; how many times shall I tell you never 
to light a fire with all fresh coals ? what a time they take 
catching, and besides, why's cook to be troubled with 
burning your cinders? she's got enough of her own. 
Look, here are beautiful bits," continued Mrs. Benson, 
as she put the largest pieces on the stove. 

The same kind of scene went on afterwards in the 
day-nursery, for there Ailsby found Susan pretending to 
clean up the grate without gloves. 

" What !" exclaimed nurse, " do you mean to say that 
you're going to touch my children after you've been 
griming your hands that way ?" 

" I shall wash them, of course," Susan replied. " If 
you do," said Ailsby, " they won't come clean ; and be- 
sides, how very rough you do make your hands by 
ingraining them with all that black and dust ; you can't 
be fit to come near Master Henry so ; no good servant 
any where would ever think of such a thing." 

" Charlotte did the same the other day," replied Susan 
pertly. 

" Don't tell half a story, Susan," said nurse. " If she 
did, Mrs. Benson scolded her well for it, and for leaving 
such a mark as she made on the school-room curtains 
afterwards, and Charlotte promised never to be such a 
slattern again." 

This day was the last but one of the Easter holidays; 
it therefore happened the more unfortunately that 
Master Edward, the third brother among the young 
party now at home, should, after expressing his intention 
of taking a ride on his little pony Frisk, have gone to 
Martin for assistance in getting a capital hour's gallop. 
I call this unfortunate, because, as Master Edward was 
but ten years old, his mamma had forbidden him to wear 
spurs, and never allowed any to be provided for him. 
To remedy this defect, he now applied himself to Mar- 
tin, and asked her just to stick a very huge pin into 
his boot, for Frisk should go like the wind that day. 

Martin hesitated. At length she said, "You know, 
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Master Edward, mistress doesn't wish you to take to 
spurs, because you may come to some mischief; and I 
shall get anger if she knows I've helped you to dis- 
obey orders." 

" Pooh, pooh, Martin, it's no disobeying orders at all. 
What does a pin hurt ? it's quite different from spurs, 
and those were what mamma used not to like, though I 
dare say she wouldn't mind now ; and if she does hear 
how I make Frisk scamper, she'll only say ' Bravo ! ' 
when I come home." 

Martin, however, was not willing to consent ; but in- 
stead of saying so, she took the most unworthy method 
of declaring she couldn't find a great pin, though she 
very well knew where there were plenty. This only 
made the young gentleman hunt about in his mamma's 
room for himself, and at last lighting upon one just to 
his mind, he fairly nattered and coaxed Martin into 
sticking it in his boot for him. After this apparently 
most successful stratagem, he was proceeding down 
stairs in high glee, when he encountered Ailsby. Her 
quick eye soon detected something shining in his boot, 
and she could not be induced to let the affair pass by 
easily. Master Edward tried to persuade her it was no 
matter, but Ailsby knew better, and at last she told him 
that he must either give up his pretence for spurs, or 
she should really be obliged to tell his mamma. The 
child on hearing this rushed past her, got upon his 
pony, had his ride — a glorious ride as he called it — and 
came home in safety ; but Ailsby was made very un- 
comfortable by this little incident, and Martin was rather 
put out for fear nurse should keep to her word ; she 
concealed her discomfort, however, and went down as 
usual to dinner. 

Kennett helped himself to vegetables, and exclaimed, 
" I say, cook, don't you know that there saying, 

' Not only' let dinner be served at one, 
But let meat and potatoes be thoroughly done :' 

now here's a potato," and he stuck his fork into one 
which seemed a little hard to be sure, still not worth 
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making a great fuss about. Time was when cook would 
have been thoroughly angry at such a procedure on 
Kennett's part, but she had lately been taught better to 
govern her temper, and therefore really managed to say 
most cheerfully, " Well, waste not, want not ! Put it 
back into the dish again, and you shall have a good boiled 
potato for your supper to-night." " Come, man," cried 
Saunders, " I'll match you with a proverb, ' Enough's 
as good as a feast,' and if that 'ere thing isn't done as it 
should be, why there's plenty of carrots that are ; so 
don't let's complain." 

" I'll tell you what," said Mrs. Benson, " I like best 
my grandmother's verse. 

' Some have got meat, and they can't eat ; 
Others would eat, if they had it ; 
We have got meat, and we can eat, 
And the Lord make us thankful for it.' " 

After grace was over, " Halloa," Alfred called out to 
Charlotte, " I'd pretty nigh forgotten, but what a tell- 
tale I've found against you." Charlotte looked up 
rather frightened, as Alfred drew a little dusting-brush 
out of his pocket, adding, " This is what I picked up, 
when I helped take in luncheon to-day." 

" There now," said Mrs. Benson, " for once you've 
caught old Dame Precise in a fault. I must have left 
that in the dining-room, and I blame myself for my 
own carelessness, for I ought to have remembered — 

' Let your house be kept clean, 
But no dusting be seen/ 

so sure not a brush ; you've certainly picked a hole in 
my coat to-day." 

" Beg pardon, ma'am," Alfred replied, somewhat 
alarmed, and fully resolved to take care before he spoke 
exu ltingly again of a fellow-servant's fault. 

Meanwhile nurse was thinking how best to tell her 
mistress that Master Edward had certainly not done as 
he ought that morning, when Martin came into the 
nursery, and began — " Now, Ailsby, surely you're not 
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going to make a blow-up about tbat cbild. Why he'll 
be at school to-morrow, then he can't ride, and he's 
come back quite safe ; besides I must say, if one's to 
attend to all one's mistress' fiddlefaddles, one may have 
enough to do." 

Ailsby. Martin, I'm sorry, but I must keep my word. 
I told Master Edward I should complain of him if he 
went out like that, and it won't do to alter now ; and as 
to school, he'll soon be at home again to ride the same 
way, perhaps, and it would make me wretched if he were 
to harm himself so. 

Martin. I'll tell you what, you'll do him a great 
deal more harm by blabbing of him. I shouldn't won- 
der if the poor boy got a flogging from his papa, and 
yet he saw no wrong in what he did. 

Ailsby. Oh, yes, but he did see wrong, else he 
wouldn't have been so anxious to fly off before I could 
get to his mamma. I'm sure I don't want to find fault 
with Master Edward, for he's generally very good, and 
I hope it won't come to a matter of flogging. 

Martin. I suppose you don't think any thing about 
me — getting me turned away into the bargain, be- 
cause I gave that pin to Master Edward. I declare, if 
you tell it'll be the most mean pitiful thing I ever 
heard, going about mischief-making. Pretty Christianity 
to be sure ! keep me from such nasty sneaking ways, 
that's all. If one person's to tell of another whatever 
they can, why no people will ever live together in peace. 
You'll get the hatred of the children and servants and 
all, if you do such a thing, depend on it. 

Ailsby had not laid her account for quite such a 
storm, when she first determined upon finding a suitable 
opportunity in which to mention Master Edward's sly- 
ness and disobedience, but she had too high principle 
to shrink from her duty. She knew indeed that a tell- 
tale is a most hateful character, that there are certain 
petty things which one servant should scorn to tell of 
another ; but she knew also that to connive at a child's 
faults could not be right, that however it may be counted 
honourable to let things go on wrong without mention- 
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ing them, when our conscience bids us do so, yet it is a 
neglect of duty, and that, after all, that which is highly 
esteemed among men is (often) abomination in the sight 
of God 1 . Therefore Ailsby reasoned no longer with 
Martin, but presently afterwards, very quietly and in 
very few words, mentioned the circumstance to her 
mistress. 

Martin got a severe reprimand, but nothing more; 
Master Edward was so punished that his cries and tears 
were noticed by the nurse-maid Susan, and as the chil- 
dren played about in the nursery, after tea, she said to 
Miss Bertha, a child of eight years old, " Ah now, miss, 
if you don't mind and be more obedient at school than 
your brother " 

" Be quiet," said Ailsby, very decidedly to Susan. 
Susan was silent, but the young lady wanted very much 
to hear the end of the story, and Miss Ellen kept calling 
out, " Nursey, nursey, what for did you say, be quiet 
Susan ?" 

Ailsby. My dears, I'll tell you something much pret- 
tier than what you were going to hear just now, two 
very sweet little lines, 

" Love and obey, 
And be happy all day." 

There, Miss Bertha, if you'll teach that to some of the 
younger ladies at your school, they may be the better 
for it. 

Susan's reproof had put her out of temper, a reproof 
usually did ; and as she took up Master Henry to 
smooth his hair before going down-stairs, she gave his 
head such a pull, that the baby boy began to pout. 

When the little ones had been fetched away by their 
two elder sisters, " Now, Susan," said Ailsby, " that 
really is wrong, whenever you're blamed you're so cross 
with the children." 

Susan. I don't know, nurse, that ever I was called 
that before ; most people take me for a good temper. 

1 Lukexvi. 15. 
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Ailsby. And I don't mean but that you are gene- 
rally ; only when you're found fault with, why then you 
make Master Henry or Miss Ellen suffer. And it's 
not only bad for yourself to be able to govern your ways 
so little, but it's bad for them too ; it must spoil 
children to be with those whose behaviour is uncertain 
towards them. 

Susan. I shouldn't have been cross if you hadn't 
been cross to me, there was no need to take me up so 
sharp as you did. 

Ailsby, Susan, there was a great need. You can't 
tell the harm you do by repeating one child's faults 
before another, it teaches the younger ones naughtiness, 
and takes away the influence of the elder ones. 

Susan. Well, perhaps I was a little out ; only then as 
to Master Henry's hair, he never will mind or hold his 
head still, unless he's spoken sharp to. 

Ailsby. Now don't let me hear such a thing ; a baby 
like that never can be bettered by cross speaking ; in- 
deed I don't know what good comes of it to any body. 
Be firm and mild with children ; don't threaten unless 
there's need, and then, if you are as good-tempered 
always as you are sometimes, they'll be sure to love 
you. 

Susan. I wonder, nurse, where you learnt all this 
fine preachment that you're giving me. 

Ailsby. It's done now, unless you like to hear a pretty 
verse out of my new book. 

Susan did not object, and nurse read — 

" Speak gently to the little child. 
Its love be sure to gain, 
Teach it in accents soft and mild, 
It may not long remain." 

" Ah," she continued, " and this reminds me of my 
favourite rhyme. I often think of it when I get put out, 
and can't do as I would with the things and the chil- 
dren about me. 

' Be lowly, not sullen, if aught goes amiss ; 
What wresting might lose thee, that win with a kiss.' " 
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Mrs. Benson came up to sit with Ailsby in the even- 
ing, for the two were great friends, and the housekeeper 
had heard enough to show her that Ailsby's mind must 
be rather vexed just then. Martin by no means forgot 
her lecture, and Master Edward's disgrace had been a 
sorrow likewise to nurse. After some comfort, most 
kindly given and as gladly received, " I am sure," said 
Mrs. Benson, " I never was so puzzled as when once in 
quite my early days I lived housemaid at a young lady's 
boarding-school. I knew the rule always was, ' No 
talking in bed-rooms.' Now the elder ladies slept four 
of them together, partly underneath me, and to be sure 
how they did chatter. One morning the English gover- 
ness said to me before the school, ' Hester, what was all 
that noise I heard up-stairs last night ? I desire you and 
cook never to talk again so late ; you quite disturbed me 
over head. I knew it wasn't us very well, but the ladies ; 
and I didn't like the cook to be blamed for nothing, so 
I said, ' Cook was asleep, ma'am, when I went up-stairs,' 
which was true. ' Well, then, said the governess, don't 
you and she talk in your sleep, that's all.' I didn't 
suppose any one really could believe we should, and I 
never answered, glad enough not to be asked any thing 
more. But still the talking of the ladies went on, night 
after night; and, as my bed was just above them, I could 
hear it quite well. At last I was obliged to say, (I'm 
sure I hope I did it respectfully,) that if they weren't 
more quiet, and I were ever blamed again for noise, I 
must tell what I knew. You can't think the use this 
was of the rest of that half year, and the next some fresh 
ladies came, who were very good about the matter ; so 
you see I got out of my trouble pretty well." 

Ailsby, Certainly one sees it's one's duty sometimes 
to tell things, but I can't wonder people dislike it, 
because many persons have done much harm by 
gossiping. Now there was an upper servant I knew 
once, and she waited on a lady who used to pay a great 
many visits ; of course this maid went too, and her con- 
stant pleasure seemed to be repeating to her mistress 
every, even the pettiest matter, that went on below. 
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'Twas a pity the lady listened ; still she did, and once 
to the very great harm of the under-housemaid in the 
family where she was staying. This poor child had a 
follower who came after her sometimes quite against 
Order. I knew it, for I was nurse in the same place. 
Well, I persuaded the girl she was wrong, and she re- 
solved next time the man came to tell him it must be 
the last. What did Foster (that was the upper servant) 
do, though she knew the thing would never occur again, 
but repeat to her lady all about the man's past visits ; so 
it got round, and the housemaid was turned away and 
had to wait a long time for another place, because of 
course the story went against her. 

Mrs. Benson. I'm quite sure head-servants often 
want great prudence to know what they should tell, and 
what not, of all they see down-stairs ; but I make one 
rule, I never will let any real sin go on without doing 
something to stop it, such as swearing, or drinking, or 
fighting, or gambling ; no, nor even little dishonesties 
or loose behaviour, if people won't alter when they're 
spoken to ; nor I won't allow persons in and about the 
house that I know master disapproves ; as to the rest 
I've been hard driven sometimes to know where 'twas 
best to complain. 

Ailsby. What need we have to ask God for that 
wisdom which is profitable to direct, and to say such a 
collect as the one for Whit-Sunday, in which you know 
we beg that we may have a right judgment in all things. 

Mrs. Benson. Yes, and there's need of courage too 
about the business, when one has fault to find. 

Ailsby. That's most true ; but before now I've thought 
of what the Apostle St. Paul once said, when he was in 
great trouble, "God, Whose I am and Whom I serve V 
Then I've tried to consider only what would please God, 
whose servant I profess to be, and to go right on by 
that, because often, you know, " the fear of man bring- 
eth a snare 3 ." 

Mrs. Benson now went down-stairs, and there she found 

* Acts xxvii. 23. * Prov. xxix. 25. 
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a considerable disturbance, at least Kennett in deep dis- 
tress. 

You may remember I told you that Dame Simpkins, 
the town gossip, mentioned Master Hall's intention of 
leaving a good sum of money to Edward Rogers, the 
chemist's young assistant. Perhaps you recollect too 
that Kennett made out a somewhat exaggerated story of 
Rogers having served a wrong drug to 'Miss Vernon, 
and then told a positive lie about it afterwards. Now 
when Dame Simpkins got this account into her own 
hands, she soon spread through Eversham a history ten 
times worse than Kennett's, of how Edward Rogers had 
done Miss Vernon untold mischief by some poisonous 
medicine he gave her ; of how he'd harmed other peo- 
ple before then the same way, and of the dreadful 
oaths he swore to his master about his innocence. All 
this was not long in coming to Master Hall's hearing. 
The old man was half in his dotage, and without taking 
any trouble to inquire for himself, he directly called in 
some petty lawyer and altered his will ; for he determined, 
he said, not to leave such a rogue as young Rogers must 
be one shilling. This had been done but a few hours 
when the poor old man fell into a fit. Every body 
thought he was dead ; most people knew his will had 
been altered, and Edward Rogers was the first to be told 
of it. Just at that time the whole reached Kennett's 
ears, and it did not take long to see that the mischievous 
story began with him on Easter Tuesday night. How 
heartily he wished Dame Simpkins had never been there, 
or that he had held his own tongue ; and his distress 
became so great to think of the evil he had partly caused, 
that he went to his master to know what could be done. 

Mr. Vernon was of opinion that Kennett ought to go 
directly to Eversham ; very likely it was a false report 
about Master Hall's death ; if so, there might still be 
an opportunity for telling the old man in few words the 
truth of the matter, and getting him even at the last hour 
to restore Edward Rogers to his favour. 

Kennett lost not a moment in following his master's 
advice. That very night he was by Master Hall's 
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bed, finding him still living, as Mr. Vernon had conjec- 
tured, though quite insensible. Hour after hour Ken- 
nett watched ; the sick man's pulse got certainly weaker, 
his feet and legs more cold ; there seemed but little like- 
lihood he would ever rally again ; hardly any hope 
remained of regaining for Rogers his lost property. Yet 
still Kennett waited, and offered to God not only prayers, 
but a fervent resolution that if this evil might but be 
averted, he would for the future by His grace avoid all 
exaggeration of speech, and never needlessly repeat any 
thing to the disadvantage of another. 

At length Master Hall opened his eyes, and with an 
amazing effort exclaimed, "Don't let that scoundrel 
Rogers come near me ; I've been deceived by him ; 
why he's a murderer !" It was evident from this that the 
poor man's mind wandered in regard to all he had heard, 
and soon after he relapsed into insensibility. But the 
doctor was by, and did every thing that could be thought 
of for restoring lost consciousness. Again the dying 
man stared around him ; he saw Kennett, and for a 
wonder knew him. " What, here !" he said, faintly. 
Kennett eagerly grasped at the words ; " Yes, sir," he 
replied anxiously, " I'm here to tell you that Edward 
Rogers has been shamefully belied ; I know it for cer- 
tainty. Give him back, I conjure you, the money you 
meant to be his." Master Hall did not answer ; Ken- 
nett feared he did not hear ; but the lawyer stood near 
with the will, ready to make use of the first lucid mo- 
ment. Then once more Master Hall seemed to gather 
himself up for some great exertion. He called out 
more loudly than before, " Don't deceive a dying man." 
Kennett assured him, as he valued his soul, he would 
not ; and the same easiness which had persuaded Master 
Hall to believe the falsehood against Edward Rogers, 
now induced him with the last effort of a trembling 
hand to sign a codicil, leaving the young man two hun- 
dred pounds as before : shortly afterwards he uttered a 
prayer for mercy, and he was gone. 

The poor butler returned home in the morning dread- 
fully agitated and ill, so much so that Mr. Vernon 
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insisted on his going to bed, promising to see which way 
every thing had been settled when he went into Ever- 
sham. How thankful was Kennett'to hear in the even- 
ing that all was ordered as formerly with respect to 
Rogers, and nothing now remained of the mischief which 
had been done save only that the young man's character 
seemed a little under suspicion in the town ; but that 
Kennett knew he could easily remove, and he willingly 
bore his deserved share of blame in doing this, and was 
the first not long after to congratulate Edward Rogers on 
his good fortune, and to beg his pardon for all the doubt, 
anxiety, and unjust accusation which he had caused 
him. 

I am much mistaken if Kennett from this time for- 
ward did not take far more care of his speech than ever 
before, and he had great need to do so ; we have all great 
need to watch ourselves earnestly in this matter, since 
Holy Scripture has said, " By thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned 4 ." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A BETROTHAL. 

" I would say something. 
But the truth is, I know not what." The Bondman. 

* Who is so safe as we ! Where none can do 
Treason to us, except one of us two." Donne. 

Now then, courtship ! But perhaps nobody cares to 
hear about courtship. What? you think it is dull work 
making love, and dull work being loved; very well, 
shut up the book then, for I am going on. — But stop, 
stop, somebody calls out, take me along too. — Why, I 
thought you knew enough about such things ? — No, / 

* Matt xii. 37. % 
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don't, and / don't, and / don't, I fancy I hear three or 
four more saying ; and I am glad of it, I am glad of 
their good company : so now come let us see what a 
betrothal is like, and make ourselves happy in the 
innocent happiness of others. 

Several had inquired about our Rhoda, through her 
late sickness, with kind concern ; some had asked Mrs. 
Benson, some had even asked Miss Vernon how the 
young woman was going on ; for Rhoda was a pretty 
creature, a lively girl, and a good girl too : thus she won 
favour, and people did not easily forget her when she 
was out of sight. But one in the village dared not in- 
quire much about her, and yet he longed with all his 
heart to know ; so he picked up the best information he 
was able in the most indirect way he could, and tried to 
appear as calm as might be, though he was almost in a 
fever with anxiety. 

And here we have got back, again to our old acquaint- 
ance, Thomas Manley, the under-gardener* I am glad 
it should be this young man ; he is so respectable in his 
general conduct, always at church on Sundays, and as I 
believe never spends any money at the public-house. 
He lives with his aunt, and she gives him what she is 
pleased to call . " an unknown character." That is a 
good thing, it being such a great matter what is said of a 
young man at home. But, young, — is Thomas Manley 
very young? Well, I suppose about thirty, perhaps 
rather under that though ; sunburnt enough, but with an 
honest sensible face ; somewhat tall and well-looking I 
should say, only you see unfortunately, (or fortunately 
shall I call it ?) with just now a doubtful expression in 
his eyes, as if he had not got quite all he wanted. 

For some years past Manley had been saving up 
money out of the fifteen shillings a week he earned by 
his labour, and more than once or twice his master gave 
him an additional sovereign, because Brooks, the head- 
gardener, spoke of his great honesty to Mr. Vernon. 
It was praise Thomas richly deserved, since he had never 
so much as eaten a plum, or gathered the smallest nose- 
gay for himself during the twelve years he had worked 
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at Colnbrook ; nor had he ever sold fruit, or vegetables, 
or flowers, without leave all that time. And yet he must 
have been tempted to do it. The innkeeper at Ever- 
sham would not have inquired very particularly where 
the things came from, and he would have given a high 
price for early potatoes, or asparagus, or a dozen of good 
peaches now and then; neither could Brooks' eyes be in 
all parts of large shady grounds at once. But the fear 
of God was before Thomas Manley, and so he seemed 
blessed in all his ways. 

As to Rhoda, she did not know that Thomas cared 
for her. To be sure sometimes of an evening he would 
just step into the kitchen, and stay to have a talk with 
her and cook, while they sat at work. To be sure some- 
times he did look as if he admired the girl very much, 
and when she spoke he would be quiet even in the 
middle of a sentence, and listen as if his very life 
depended on her words. One should have thought any 
body might have seen this was something vastly like 
love ; so cook did, and she said within herself, I'm not 
married certainly, but then my poor dear mother was, 
and a most lucky thing too, else I should never have 
been born ; .let the young folks settle it their own way, 
I'll not be the one to hinder; there an't many good ser- 
vants in the world, and may be more '11 come of this 
match. Mrs. Benson does seem to me to have been a 
little blind, for if ever she took out Rhoda with her at 
night, when either she or the housemaid wanted any 
thing from Eversham, some how or another Thomas 
Manley always started up out of the village just as they 
went through it, and offered to walk with them. But I 
believe the housekeeper took this for politeness to her- 
self; at all events, she never saw that Rhoda was con- 
cerned. 

Now, one Thursday evening not long after Easter, 
about seven o'clock, Brooks heard a rap at the lodge 
door ; as he opened it, Manley shook him by the hand, 
and asked leave to step in for an hour. " With all my 
heart," said Brooks, " and here's my wife glad enough 
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too, I'll warrant ; you know we've lived together a good 
while, and very like she's got a bit tired of me now." 
Mrs. Brooks only answered by an affectionate pat on 
her husband's shoulder, and, bidding Manley be seated, 
talk began about weather and the crops ; but the 
visitor did not seem to have got many words that night, 
indeed so very few, that at last Brooks in despair called 
out, " Why how now, Tom, where's thy tongue? What's 
in the wind next ? for its not thy wont to be dumb like. 
Fast bind, fast find, they say ; but that's bad 'tween 
friends." 

" Well then," said young Manley, " I'll be out with 
it at once. I'm come to beg your advice." 

" You couldn't have asked a better man," exclaimed 
Mrs. Brooks, "and so I've always been ready to say 
ever since he advised me to become his wife." 

" Now do hold your clatter," said Brooks. " What a 
regular woman's tongue yours is ! Can't you let Tom 
alone to tell us his mind ?" 

It is doubtful to me, whether Brooks was not himselt 
a little like a woman at this time, for he was half-dying 
with curiosity to know what his friend would say next ; 
however, he put on as composed an air as he well 
could, and the suitable gravity becoming one who was 
about to give counsel in a serious matter. 

Thomas gasped rather for breath, and then very 
quickly he inquired, " How's one to marry ? that's it." 

" Why, by getting a wife to be sure," said Mrs. 
Brooks. 

" There again !" exclaimed her husband impatiently. 

" But," added Manley, " how's a man to get the wife 
he wants?" 

My friend," said Brooks with great self-importance, 
of course I know, (who should know better?) that this 
is a matter which must be cared for ; whom do you want 
to marry ?" 

" Rhoda Banfield," Thomas replied, colouring up to 
his ears. 

Mrs. Brooks declared the girl was in luck. 
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" I should call myself much more so," Manley re- 
joined, " if I could but catch her ; tell me how I can do 
this, Brooks." 

" Just stir the fire, wife," said the gardener ; then he 
added to Thomas, " Hold up your head, man, that's 
the first thing ; pluck up heart, say I, and at it boldly 
'No pains, no gains.' How often do you see the 
lassie ?" 

Manley. When I please — evenings, formatter of that ; 
but then shall I bolt out with it to her at once while 
cook's away, or how? 

Brooks. Why, what say you, wife ? I think better 
tell Mrs. Benson first, and get her leave, no doubt on 
that ; and then you'd do the thing in a sort of straight- 
forward way, for one likes to see clear before one. 

Mrs. Brooks assented, so this point was settled. " As 
to the rest," observed the gardener, " the fewest words 
serve best, they'll come to the mouth well enough when 
they're wanted ; the thing is how to find time for speak- 
ing to Mrs. Benson and Rhoda." 

Mrs. Brooks. Why you say the housekeeper's often 
out in the kitchen garden ; and as to Rhoda, when cook's 
gone up-stairs, as she must after the dinner 

" Yes," interrupted her husband, " then up at once ; 
take a chair quite near the girl, and don't lose a moment, 
but just tell truth, and you'll fare well, depend on't." 

Manley. It won't do to sit too near Rhoda, I'm 
always careful of that, to behave with great respect to 
her ; because you see familiarity breeds contempt, and 
I want her to respect as well as love me by and by. 

" Well," said Brooks, " as to the inch I can't say 
exactly, and about the respect I'm sure you're right. 
But now, how did you first come to notice the girl ? " 

" Oh, I suppose he saw her in church," said Mrs. 
Brooks, laughing. 

" Wife," replied the gardener, " don't jest with sacred 
things. Church is church, and let's be reverent about 
it, for fear of drawing down the anger of Almighty God. 
Thomas, I hope, knows his duty better than to go 
staring about him in Divine service." 
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" Indeed," said Manley, " it's no praise to me if I 
do ; for you see our parson, God bless him, always says 
a Christian isn't half as he should be if he doesn't keep 
guard over his eyes in church as well as out, but most 
of all in ; and a man, he told me once, musn't expect to 
see God hereafter, if his eyes help him to sin here." 

Mrs. Brooks. You make me take shame to myself. 
God forgive me, I spoke worse than I thought. 

When this conversation ended, the good woman put 
bread and cheese and beer on the table, and after a 
hearty supper and many kind wishes for Thomas' suc- 
cess, the friends separated. 

Manley's first difficulty was in a few days over. He 
got Mrs. Benson's favour, as well as leave for any thing 
he might like to say to Rhoda. Upon this he put on his 
best coat that very evening, took a few white and purple 
violets out of his aunt's garden, and fastened a posy in his 
button-hole. He brushed up his hair according to the last 
fashion as he supposed, and, having acquainted his aunt 
with his errand, proceeded to Colnbrook House about 
half-past six o'clock. In the kitchen however was no 
Rhoda, only cook, who seemed rather vexed because 
the young man had come so soon after dinner was dished 
up, and before the place was at all clear. So there stood 
Thomas Manley, nobody knew why, and without a 
thing in the world to do. 

At last he heard Rhoda's voice, and presently she 
came in with a shirt of her master's on her arm, and a 
piece of Irish for new wristbands. She exchanged a 
greeting with Thomas, and sat down. He had felt him- 
self sufficiently uncomfortable before, but really he 
seemed almost worse off now that he was nearer his 
wishes. Cook would be so very busy in her kitchen 
arranging the dresser ; so very long she was before going 
up-stairs. At length she really did take herself off, but 
then nobody would shut the door leading into the scul- 
lery, and there was Charlotte able to hear every thing. 
By and by however Rhoda remarked she felt a great 
wind, which made an excuse for Manley to fasten the 
dpor ; and now he got up to move his chair as he had 
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been directed, when at that very instant Mrs. Benson 
came in, saying Susan had been taken sick and faint, 
it was all Ailsby could do to attend to her, so Rhoda 
must go into the nursery and sit with the sleeping 
children. Here was an end to Manley's hopes for 
that night ; he could not help being disappointed, yet he 
felt like a Christian, as he said to himself, No doubt it's 
well, for it's the will of God that I shouldn't get all I 
want quite at once. 

The next night Manley went again to Colnbrook 
House (only he had the prudence to go a little later), 
with his best coat and all as before. This time every 
thing seemed favourable. Cook had not long gone up to 
dress, and could not be expected back again directly. 
Rhoda was by the kitchen fire with her work ; Mrs. 
Benson looked in once to be sure, but she soon saw how 
matters stood, and as quickly looked out again ; after 
which Thomas got up, and thought perhaps it would do 
best to stand ; he would stand where he could notice 
the housemaid's face, without having his own noticed ; 
next, summoning up all his- resolution, he began, 
" Rhoda — " but here unluckily he stopped, so the girl 
only answered " Yes :" Manley then thought now* or 
never, therefore he said very hurriedly, " Rhoda, I've 
been thinking a great deal about you for a long time, 
perhaps you didn't suppose it, but I have." No answer, 
so Manley was obliged to go on. " I want to ask you 
whether you'll ever like to think of me?" 

" You know," replied Rhoda, " I haven't been here 
long, I've not seen you much, but — " and she hesitated. 

Thomas. Rhoda, I love you. I love you honestly 
with all my heart, and I'll do every thing that lies in 
my power to make you happy, if you only say you'll 
marry me some day. 

Rhoda. Thank you, Thomas. I'm sure I'm quite 
inclined to like you, but perhaps we'd better not talk 
any more about it just yet, perhaps I'd better write and 
ask mother first, and may be I could say something to 
Mrs. Benson as well. 

Thomas. I've told Mrs. Benson I wanted to speak to 
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you, and I've asked her to let me keep you company if 
you chose it, and she seemed to make no objections no 
how, so I'm sure she'll be quite 'agreeable to what I've 
done. 

Rhoda. Well, Thomas, I'll write to mother. 

Thomas, Please then, give her my duty, for I'm no 
great scholar, and say that if you settle to be my wife, 
there shan't be a better husband than I'll make. I don't 
mean, Rhoda, there mayn't be more fine-spoken people 
come after the like of you, but there'll be ne'er a one 
wish more to have you or to please you, and, if God 
bless us, I make no doubt we shall suit and be very well 
off together. 

Thus the matter seemed arranged for the present ; it 
was well known that Thomas Manley had a sweetheart, 
and that Rhoda wasn't likely to be Rhoda Banfield all 
her life. Some people indeed went so far as to say, that 
Rhoda Manley would sound very well, and that Thomas 
and Rhoda were no bad names for man and wife. At 
length when Mrs. Banfield and her daughter had ex- 
changed a couple of letters, when Mrs. Benson had 
talked the matter thoroughly over, when even Mrs. Ver- 
non had been consulted, and when the two young people 
had had several more opportunities given them for 
meeting, it was an understood thing that Thomas Manley 
' would one day, please God, be the husband of Rhoda 
Banfield. How soon certainly was not known; but 
Thomas had got his prize, and a beautiful prize too I 
must say ; so this was not of much consequence. 

After the affair became thus thoroughly settled, Mr, 
Vernon happened to hear of it, " Ah ! " said he, " that is 
not a bad match to my mind." 

" No, papa," added Miss Lucy ; " and now suppose 
all the servants were to have a merry-making day on 
account of this betrothal ; this is how they do in Nor- 
way, I read it only lately." 

" Norway!" replied her father, " but we happen to 
live in England you see ; however, if you like to make 
the beds and cook the dinner — " 

" No now, dear papa," interrupted Miss Lucy, " you 
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know the beds are made early enough, and our dinner 
could be cold." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Vernon, " if mamma does 
not object, you and Mrs. Benson may settle the matter. 
I suppose I must give carte blanche for once in my life ; 
it is no reason because I am getting old and ugly my- 
self, that I should not provide a little entertainment for 
youth and beauty." 

" Dear papa old and ugly ! " exclaimed Miss Lucy, 
as she fondly kissed her father's cheek, and then asked, 
" but how soon?" 

Mr. Vernon. Why, the day after to-morrow, — but 
that is Friday, and I do not like making a feast on a fast- 
day, then Saturday is inconvenient, and Monday would 
not suit me, but for Tuesday, Lucy, you may give your 
orders ; and remember one thing, remind me to ask 
Mr. Ponsonby to come and bless the feast ; so I hope 
all will go on well ; and let Mrs. Benson invite whoever 
of our neighbours she likes. 

" Capital ! " exclaimed Miss Lucy : " then grand- 
mamma will be here too, and she so enjoys seeing people 
happy ; do you not remember, papa, what she once said 
about the good and pleasant things of this world ? " 

" I recollect many of grandmamma's speeches on dif- 
ferent subjects," replied Mr. Vernon, " but to which do 
you particularly allude now ? for all her remarks are 
well worth preserving." 

" This was it," Miss Lucy answered, " about our 
happy hours grandmamma said — 

' They are not weeds we must despise, 
They are not flow'rs of Paradise, 
But wild flow'rs giv'n us by the way, 
To cheer yet not prolong our stay.' " 

Miss Vernon's expectation was right; her grandmamma, 
Mrs. Grant, arrived on the Monday, and as she brought 
no maid, and Martin was very poorly just at the time, 
Rhoda did several little things about her unpacking, and 
made herself very useful to the old lady. 

Tuesday came, and at one o'clock all the servants of 
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Colnbrook House, to the number of thirteen (for Miss 
Lucy had the children in charge), took their places in 
the servants' hall ; friends and acquaintances increased 
the feasters to twenty-five, but before they sat down or 
began, Mr. Ponsonby begged the favour of Almighty 
God on that day's festivities, saying afterwards he would 
look in again, when the first toast was to be given. 

Rhoda had on a very plain nice silk gown, the gift of 
her mistress ; her collar and cap were as white as snow ; 
she wore white bows in the border, with a white rosette 
on her bosom, and the nosegay of spring flowers she 
held in her hand smelt not the less sweetly to her, nor 
looked the less fair, because Thomas had tied it up him- 
self with white ribbon. 

And now come, ray readers, I have told you a good 
deal, I must leave you here to fancy a little for yourselves. 
Young men know what it is to be civil and make polite 
speeches, and young women know what it is to like 
them and to blush, and every body knows what it is 
to laugh and talk and be merry ; so you who are read- 
ing this story must make the most of your acquaintance 
with these things, applying it all to that Tuesday's feast, 
and I dare say you will heartily join in the toast Mr. 
Ponsonby gave — " Health and happiness to the future 
bride and bridegroom ! " 

Mrs. Grant was well pleased, as Miss Lucy had ex- 
pected, at the sight of so much pleasure, though she 
rather wondered that her son-in-law had not delayed 
his entertainment till the wedding ; but Mr. Vernon 
said he held it to be a good thing for young people to 
make much of their betrothal ; there would not then be 
so many broken engagements as now ; that the promise 
of marriage came next to marriage itself, and was a 
matter to be well remembered, so he wished to take 
note of it. " Besides," added Mr. Vernon, " the wed- 
ding-day very likely will not be these two or three years, 
and I like to ' make hay while the sun shines ;' how- 
ever, when Thomas and Rhoda really have been to 
church together, why I think J shall not be ruined if I 
repeat the experiment again ; and then, my dear mother, 
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I hope you'll be here to say, ' All's well that ends 
well.' " 

One fine morning, nearly a week afterwards, the carriage 
was ordered for Mrs. Grant, and she went to the only up- 
holsterer's in Eversham, where, with Miss Lucy's help, 
choice was made of something which cost a sovereign, was 
carefully wrapped up in paper, and taken home. That 
evening Mrs. Grant sent for Rhoda ; she had been much 
pleased by the manner and general attention of the girl, 
and, desiring to give her some advice, she wished also 
to make the useful and agreeable go together, so there 
was a good sized parcel on Mrs. Grant's table when 
Rhoda came into the room : she curtseyed, stood still 
at the door, and looked a little frightened. If you had 
ever heard the proverb 

* Forefather and eld 
Be in reverence held," 

you would not wonder that Rhoda was somewhat 
overawed, when she came into the presence of a very 
old lady. But yet there was no great need for fear. 
Mrs. Grant had lived a long long time, and she had 
come to the conclusion that the thing most worth in 
life is love. Money may go, youth and pleasure must 
pass away, and business may get tiresome at last, but 
if we have got the love of others, thought the old lady, 
or if we love others, why there is happiness for us still ; 
so Mrs. Grant treated all with love, children and the 
poor, and those who had done wrong, and those who 
were unhappy : yes, she had a word of affection for 
them all ; and now when she knew that Rhoda was in 
love, she longed to bid her thank God for her trea- 
sure, and make it the means of her loving Him more 
Who only is " altogether lovely 5 ." 

But I must return. Mrs. Grant told Rhoda to get a 
chair and sit by the table, then to untie the knot that 
fastened up the parcel, and when with rather a shaking 
hand she had done so, a particularly good work-box 

5 Canticles v. 16. 
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made its appearance, fitted up entirely, reels of cotton 
large and small, needles, an emery cushion, scissors, 
piercer, bodkin, ^pincushion, a thimble, and all. " This 
is my present to you, Rhoda," said the old lady, " in 
prospect of your marriage ; I hope you will both need it 
long and use it well.' , 

" Thank you, ma'am," said the housemaid, getting up 
and curtseying. 

" Now sit down again," continued Mrs. Grant, " for 
I should like to say a few words to you to-night. I am 
very glad to hear of your good character on all hands ; 
thank God who has kept you hitherto in an honest re- 
port. Just at present of course you will stay where you 
are, but by and by it seems as if God meant to give 
you higher duties to fulfil. I advise you to pray often 
from this time forth, that He would give you grace to 
fulfil them. I am told you have saved up some little 
money, and Manley also ; I hope this is true. 

Rhoda. Yes, ma'am, Thomas I know has sixty pounds 
in the savings bank, and I have twenty more, so we 
sha'n't soon come to want. 

Mrs. Grant. Rhoda, do not speak too certainly, for 
who of us knows the future? but your savings are 
creditable to you both, and will buy you good furniture, 
nice bedding, with house linen, and leave you a stock in 
hand too. Thomas will not quit his service, I suppose, 
after you are married ; but is there any thing you could 
put your hand to then, which might fill up your time 
and prepare against a rainy day ? 

Rhoda. Yes, ma'am, I can work well, and mistress I 
know would give me some of the work she puts out ; 
then I can wash and iron, and Betsey that was laundress 
here washes for the family now, perhaps she'd be glad 
of me sometimes. 

Mrs. Grant. Good things both, and quite what I 
meant, but I must not let you carry my meaning too far ; 
for a young woman should never forget that her husband 
is her first care next to her own soul — his welfare and hap- 
piness, his meals, his clothes and his cottage. If you are 
wise, you will always meet Thomas after you are his wife 
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with a bright face, a bright fire, bright furniture, and 
bright words. I do not know exactly what your dispo-. 
sition may be, but recollect, Rhoda, when you marry 
you will turn over quite a new leaf in your life ; take 
care to keep it an unsullied one. Do not let it be 
marked by a single hasty temper, for such a thing may 
be the beginning of a long train of evil ; or if ever words 
should arise, be the first to submit ; you know a wife's 
chief duty is cheerful obedience. 

Mrs. Grant then spoke to Rhoda of God's great good- 
ness in giving her such happy prospects ; " And," added 
the old lady, " let these pleasant earthly things teach 
you about heavenly; let the love of an earthly friend 
only remind you the oftener of the perfect love of your 
Saviour. I thought of you," continued Mrs. Grant, 
" yesterday, when Mr. Ponsonby was preaching. Do 
you remember he said words something like these, 
' Husband never loved a wife, bridegroom in the first 
gladness of perfect affection never loved a bride, with a 
love so deep, fervent, and self-forgetting, as that which 
binds the Son of God to us for whom He died 6 .' " 

The good old lady was now silent for a few moments, 
as if she would give Rhoda time to think upon all she 
had been speaking of. Then very quietly she said, 
" Rhoda, you know we have been talking about love ; 
what is innocent and what is holy ; but do remember 
there is one thing you must not love, and that is the 
world for its own sake. 

Rhoda. I don't know the world much, ma'am. 

Mrs. Grant. No, perhaps not what is generally called 
so, but we are each of us in danger of having a little 
world of our own. I hear you are a good housemaid, 
and like to do your work well ; so by and by I dare 
say you will like to make your cottage look perfectly 
clean and neat. This will be very nice ; only I warn 
you not to let these things take up your heart too much, 
else they will become the world to you, and the love of 
that, St. John says, can never be with the love of God. 

• Manning's Sermons, vol iii. 
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Mrs. Grant now handed a Bible to Rhoda, and bid 
her find 1 St. John ii. 15, which she did, and read the 
verse aloud. " Then one thing more," continued the 
old lady ; " you are, as you are likely to be, very much 
loved by Thomas Manley, and more or less every body 
likes you, I dare say ; it would be well if you could 
make this general favour the means of winning your 
acquaintances to what is good. So of your appearance 
also, for God has given you beauty, Rhoda, that by its 
help you may the better serve Him. 

Here the young woman blushed ; but Mrs. Grant, 
wishing to draw off her thoughts from any passing feel- 
ing of vanity, went on to say, " Be glad you are pretty, 
because so perhaps even religion may be more easily 
recommended by you than by others ; and oh how noble 
a use to make of a handsome face ! that would be to 
render it most lovely even in the eyes of God Himself." 

After speaking thus, Mrs. Grant dismissed Rhoda, 
who went down-stairs looking thoughtful, though happy. 
I dare say she told Thomas afterwards part of the ad- 
vice which she had received, and he in return might 
have repeated to her some which had come to him the 
afternoon before from the highest earthly authority, the 
minister of God; for Mr. Ponsonby, seeing Manley 
walking home from church on Sunday morning, desired 
him to step up to the Rectory in the course of the day, 
and there he talked to him very kindly. 

Mr. Ponsonby reminded Thomas what a great re- 
sponsibility he would soon be called to undertake in the 
charge and support of a wife ; " Nor," said the clergy- 
man, " must you only take care for her bodily comfort, 
but you must give heed to her soul also ; you must lead 
her by the hand, as it were, along the narrow way ; and, 
my young friend, does not this show how watchfully you 
ought to walk in that way yourself?" 

Thomas here begged a few directions for his future 
conduct ; and Mr. Ponsonby, after speaking of the per- 
fect sobriety he was now more than ever bound to 
maintain, of the strict faithfulness he would owe to his 
wife, added, he thought it would greatly help them 
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both in their conduct towards each other, if night by 
night from the very first evening after their marriage, 
they joined together in one short prayer for mutual love, 
forbearance, purity, and happiness. " Thomas," con- 
tinued Mr. Ponsonby, " I congratulate you on your 
prospect of temporal good ; but I think not only of 
this, I think more of the high honour you will shortly 
attain." Young Manley looked up astonished, and 
listened very earnestly while the clergyman spoke with 
almost a deeper reverence than was his wont, as he said, 
" I pass from things earthly to things heavenly, and I 
see that you are shortly to be made even an emblem of 
your Lord Himself; for the holy estate of marriage 
represents the union of Christ and His Church, the Son 
of God condescending to be the spiritual Husband of His 
people. Therefore see to it, Thomas, that you obey the 
Apostolic injunction, ' Husbands, love your wives, even 
as Christ also loved the Church 7 .' With so high a mark 
let your aim be high ; bearing about in yourself so 
holy an image, see that you deface it not in your own 
life." 

Time was given to our young friends well to ponder 
on all they had been taught, and to prepare themselves 
for practice by and by ; I do not mean, however, since 
I am not able, to watch their future very narrowly ; 
rather I must now return to another of our acquaint- 
ances at Colnbrook House. 

7 Eplies. v. 25. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CONFIRMATION. 

" Religion is a tow. 
They sang not idle songs, pledges they made 
For thee, an infant laid 

In the Church's lueid bosom ; these most thou 
Fulfil or else renounce, — fulfil them now. 
A cross, and not a wreath, was planted on thy brow." 

Aubrey de Verb. 

Have you thought at all of the love about which I wrote 
in the last chapter ? I do not mean only the affection 
of Thomas to Rhoda, bat rather that infinitely higher 
love of which, (may I dare say it ?) his was a faint emblem, 
— the eternal love of our blessed Saviour for His Church. 
If this thought has really entered your mind, you will 
not wonder that I now invite you to see how it is allowed 
us to give our poor love in return for that which is 
Divine. 

Spring, much desired by the little ones at Colnbrook, 
had come at last, bringing with it many pleasant things, 
and these taught many pleasant lessons to such as were 
willing to learn them ; amongst others, that our -early 
youth being a very sweet time of life, we should do well 
to offer it up to God, Who every year gives us a spring 
with its fresh lovely blossoms to remind us how He 
delights in the season of promise. 

On the second Sunday of June, Mr. Ponsonby gave 
notice that the Bishop of the diocese would hold a con- 
firmation at Eversham the last week in July, and he 
invited all the young people in his parish of a suitable 
age, who were desiring confirmation, to give in their 
names to him on the following day. He then further 
stated the course of instructions he meant to pursue. 

Of those who obeyed the above invitation, I have 
only to do with one, Alfred, the page at Colnbrook 
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House, Charlotte and Susan having been confirmed, 
though they seldom received the Holy Communion ; but 
Alfred had both these rich privileges before him, and 
he was just sixteen. Happy boy ! he must part from 
his childhood indeed now, but he has youth in prospect ; 
and to spend this well he may have the grace of the 
Holy Spirit confirmed to him in the Church, he may 
have it often renewed in him at the altar ; he may, if so 
he will, begin and continue a Christian manhood, and 
distinguish himself " as a good soldier of Jesus Christ 8 ," 
which I say is honour infinitely higher than if he could 
win the empire of the world. 

Mr. Ponsonby gave a lecture every Wednesday even- 
ing to the young candidates for confirmation, and from 
these Alfred first learned something about this holy rite ; 
namely, that it is a solemn and ancient custom continued 
from the very times of the Apostles, by which Bishops 
lay their hands on baptized children, praying over them, 
and blessing them, and by this means giving to those 
young persons who sincerely renew their baptismal vow 
a proportionable degree of God's grace and Holy Spirit. 
Alfred further learnt that none but Bishops or Arch- 
bishops can confirm ; that St. Peter and St. John, as 
the heads of the Church in those days, went to confirm 
such as Philip the deacon had converted 9 ; and that 
we are told besides in Holy Scripture of St. Paul laying 
his hands upon the disciples at Ephesus who had already 
been baptized \ 

Mr. Ponsonby was always ready to quote the Word 
of God in proof of what he taught, and next to this, as 
an interpreter of the same, he brought forward the au- 
thority of the early Catholic Church in support of his 
instructions^ therefore Alfred heard him further say that 
the primitive Christians always presented their baptized 
members to the governors of the Church, that by prayers 
and laying on of hands they might obtain a larger mea- 
sure of the Holy Ghost. 

Not alone in the Church however, but in private also, 

1 2 Tim. ii 3. 9 Acts viii. 14—18. > Acts six. 6. 

n5 
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did Mr. Ponsonby most affectionately teach and counsel 
the dear lambs of his flock. He desired Alfred might 
be sent to him one evening early in June, and then heard 
him say the Church catechism, which, as he could not 
very well remember, though he had known it once, his 
clergyman required him to repeat quite perfectly that 
day next week, '• but even now," added he, " you are 
able to tell me why it is so necessary for you to know 
this catechism thoroughly." 

Alfred was a boy of good abilities, and by no means 
backward to display them ; he thought, however, a few 
moments before he answered, and then said, " Because, 
sir, it teaches me my duty, and I can't do my duty unless 
I know it, and I shall promise to do my duty when I go 
to be confirmed." 

" You will promise it by God's grace," replied Mr. 
Ponsonby, " and you will then receive as much as shall 
be more than sufficient for so blessed an end ; but be- 
sides this, your catechism instructs you in doctrines 
necessary to salvation, both which things we will seri- 
ously consider together, as time shall be granted us." 

When Alfred had said his catechism a few days after- 
wards quite through, almost without a mistake, to his 
clergyman, Mr. Ponsonby asked what parts of it most 
especially concerned him to study at that time. 

Alfred. The account of Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per, sir. 

Mr. Ponsonby. Why particularly these, do you suppose ? 

Alfred. Because, sir, at my confirmation I shall take 
upon me the vows of my baptism, and after it I shall 
receive the Lord's Supper. 

Mr, Ponsonby. God willing, it is so. And therefore 
tell me again how many are the vows of your baptism ? 

Alfred. Three. 

Mr. Ponsonby. Well then, from this time forth, since 
you cannot perform what you do not constantly remem- 
ber, twice every day repeat over to yourself the three 
promises of your baptism. When could you best do this ? 

Alfred. Morning and evening, sir, I think, when I've 
said my prayers. 
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Mr, Ponsonby, Right. Let it not, however, be a mere 
form, but let your understanding and intention go along 
with what you say, to which end come to me in three or 
four days bringing me the meaning from Scripture of the 
subjects of your first baptismal promise, the works of 
the devil, the vanities of the world, and the lusts of the 
flesh, with the command for renouncing the same. You 
can write, can you not ? 

Alfred, Yes, sir, very well. 

Mr, Ponsonby, Then write down what I have desired, 
when your leisure allows. 

Accordingly soon after Alfred came, bringing with him 
passages from Scripture by which it appeared that though 
every sin is indeed a work of the devil, yet that pride a , 
rebellion against God's authority 3 , lying *, and malice, 
which leads to murder a , are more especially his own. 

Further, Alfred found with regard to the world, that 
it was ready to offer him the desire of the eye and the 
pride of life 6 , but that its friendship is enmity with God 7 ; 
for that all which is in it is not of the Father *, and that 
therefore Christ has chosen us out of it 9 . 

Alfred went on, and his texts showed the works of 
the flesh to be of that grievous nature that " they who 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God 10 ." 

There was then no difficulty in- proving that all these 
were to be renounced. " Resist the devil n ," " Love 
not the world 12 ," " Make not provision for the flesh to 
fulfil the lusts thereof 1S ." 

" Very well," said Mr. Ponsonby, when Alfred had 
done reading, " see now what and how wide will be your 
duties, if you really take upon you and truly fulfil the 
vows of your baptism. You must resist the devil, — 
every one of his temptations, not now and then, but 
always ; and it will not be enough to resist only, but 
you must overcome. You must have no affection for 
the world ; that is, in plainer terms, no outward thing 

» 1 Tim. Hi. 6. s Rev. xii. 7, 8. * John viii. 44. 

8 John viii. 44. 6 1 John ii. 16. 7 James iv. 4. 

8 1 John ii. 16. 9 John xv. 19. 10 1 Cor. vi. 10. 

11 James iv. 7. 12 1 John ii. 15. 1S Rom. xiii. 14. 
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roost draw your heart from God, do outward pleasure 
roust be loved by you as much as God ; the smiles, or 
frowns, or ridicule of your companions must be alike 
nothing to you in comparison of the favour or displea- 
sure of God. Then, too, your body must be under 
strict control ; you must never exceed in eating, drink- 
ing, or sleep ; you must have no vain fondness for dress 
nor conceit about your appearance, and no thought nor 
action of impurity must stain your heart or conduct, All 
this you soon intend to promise once again ; but, Alfred, 
are you able to perform so much ?" 

The poor child was silent, Duty is indeed an awful 
thing, and really to do his duty seemed to him for a 
moment almost beyond hope. 

" My son," said Mr. Ponsonby, " you are capable of 
every thing God requires from you. What, a member of 
Christ, a child of God, an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven \ and do you make this matter of doubt ? The 
Most Holy Spirit was given you in your baptism, the 
Most Holy Spirit has dwelt with you ever since ; grieve 
Him not, and He will never depart from you ; by prayer, 
the most ardent that you can offer, entreat the continu- 
ance of His grace ; and more than this, even its increase, 
will be granted you. The question then is, Are you 
willing to yield yourself up to be strengthened, to be 
guided by Him ? Have you a sincere desire and inten- 
tion of obeying, as much as in you lies, His blessed 
inspiration ? Make your answer, Alfred, to God upon 
your knees, and may He give you grace truly to choose 
the better part ! Think over what I have told you must 
be your future life. If you waver, or difficulties arise 
in your mind, tell them to me as I see you from time to 
time. Next week I shall desire to speak to you on 
your knowledge of a Christian's belief ; therefore, so far 
as you are able, prepare for me before you come again 
proofs from the Bible of each one of the articles in the 
Apostles' Creed, a full faith in which is the second vow 
of your baptism. It were more than enough indeed," 

1 See Catechism. 
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added Mr. Ponsonby, " that the most Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church has always taught that Creed as per- 
fectly accordant with Sacred Scripture ; on such autho- 
rity you might well rest your belief; but our reformed 
Church of England always most earnestly desires her 
children to search God's Holy Word continually, and 
thereby strengthen their allegiance to herself; therefore 
it will be well now that you should seek diligently for 
the proofs I spoke of before." 

Here Alfred was dismissed, and next time he went to 
the Rectory his clergyman was obliged to help him con- 
siderably before every article of the Creed had its proof 
found from the Bible. This, however, was done at last, 
and in such way as abundantly to show that the faith of 
the Catholic Church is indeed built on the Rock of Eter- 
nal Truth. 

Alfred had yet to consider the third vow of his bap- 
tism, as he had done the two others, " that he should 
keep God's holy will and commandments, and walk in 
the same all die days of his life." Which were the 
commandments of course he knew, and Mr. Ponsonby 
further instructed him in them, and showed their full 
meaning from our Lord's sermon on the mount 2 ; but he 
next required Alfred to state what was meant by the 
Will of God. The boy hesitated. Mr. Ponsonby 
opened his testament and read, " This is the will of God, 
even your sanctification V "My son," said the cler- 
gyman, " nothing short of your complete holiness in 
thought, word, and action, is the will of God for you. 
Do you ask what it is to be holy ? It is to be like Him 
Who is perfectly so, even your Lord Jesus Christ. Here 
then I ask, Are you ready through your whole life to 
walk in His steps ? If you are, I can yet further declare 
God's will concerning you. * Father, I will that they 
whom Thou hast given Me be with Me where I am, 
that they may behold My glory 4 .' Such, Alfred, shall 
be your place hereafter, if the third vow of your bap- 
tism is constantly performed by you here." Alfred, in 

* Matt. v. vi. vii. * 1 Thess. iv. 3. 4 John xvii. 24. 
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poor words, yet with an overflowing heart, expressed 
his hope that he should always follow his Lord. 

" Now," said Mr. Ponsonby, " our Christian calling, 
as you have seen, is indeed a high one. Heaven is a great 
prize, therefore God in infinite mercy gives to us, who 
can do nothing of ourselves, mighty helps for obtaining 
it, though we deserve them not at His hands. I have 
already spoken to you of the grace of the first sacrament, ' 
that is, Baptism. I have yet to speak to you of the 
grace of the last sacrament, that is, the Holy Commu- 
nion ; for you told me rightly the account of the two 
sacraments was that part of your catechism which you 
ought the most earnestly to consider at present. To- 
morrow, then, we will talk on this subject." 

When the morrow came, and Alfred was quietly 
seated by his clergyman, " What," asked Mr. Ponsonby, 
" is the grace conveyed in the Lord's Supper ?" 

Alfred had ready answers from his catechism. " My 
son," said the priest, " you speak words which as yet 
you scarce understand ; God grant you may know more 
of them hereafter. As truly as you need your daily 
food for the daily support of your body, so truly do you 
need Christ for the support of your soul, and He offers 
Himself to you in the Holy Eucharist. Not merely 
does He bid you remember His Passion when you com- 
municate, but He bids you receive Himself, and why ? 
because He has said, ' Without Me ye can do nothing 5 .' 
Alfred, when you go to your Lord's table, when the 
priest shall have consecrated bread and wine, when he 
shall come round and stand before you- as you kneel, 
verily believe it is no mere man who bids you receive, 
but it is Jesus the most High God Who speaks, ' Take, 
eat, drink this ;' and that He says it not of mere bread 
and wine, but of His own very Body and Blood, of which 
those visible elements are the seal." 

Mr. Ponsonby now paused for a moment, almost 
overpowered by thoughts of that Divine Presence whereof 
he had been speaking, and which he ever exhorted his 

5 John xv. 5. 
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people to realize according to the words of an ancient 
hymn, 

u Though not seeing, yet believing, 
Take we the great mystery." 

Presently, however, he added, " Thus, my son, I have 
spoken to you of your wonderful privilege, but there is 
yet another and most tremendous view of this solemn 
subject. 'He that (at the altar) eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself 6 ;' 
and though we may not understand this dreadful word 
to mean everlasting perdition, yet does it imply condem- 
nation, and that for sin of no ordinary kind. Therefore, 
that you may never turn your richest gift into your eter- 
nal loss, tell me wliat is required for a favourable recep- 
tion at your Lord's table ?" 

" Repentance and faith, sir," answered Alfred. 

" Repentance," said Mr. Ponsonby, " is that of which 
I would first speak. Repentance means sorrow for sin, 
because thereby God has been offended, a resolution to 
forsake it, and the putting that resolution constantly in 
practice as opportunity shall offer. Now that you may 
be sorry for your sins, and, young though you are, they 
must be many, what is first necessary ?" 

Alfred. That I should know them, sir. 

Mr. Ponsonby. Right; then tell me how can you 
come at such a knowledge. 

Alfred was silent. Mr. Ponsonby seeing this, replied, 
" First of all you can say, * Search me, O God, and 
know my heart, try me and know my thoughts 7 ;" after 
which you must begin that most important duty, the 
examination of yourself by the light of God's word and 
of conscience. Have you ever been accustomed to self- 
examination ?" 

Alfred. Not much, sir. 

Mr. Ponsonby. It will seem difficult at first, but it 
will become easier afterwards; take this little book, 
" Ways of Overcoming Temptation," and ask yourself 

8 1 Cor. xi. 29. 7 Psalm cxxxix. 23. 
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every night these questions where I have turned down 
the page 8 . Thus begin ; but in expectation of your 
approaching confirmation, of your first Communion, to 
which you ought indeed to come clean and pure, this 
must not be all. Rise then earlier than usual through 
the next few weeks, take your duty to God and your 
neighbour as you have said it to me, and ask yourself 
wherein you have sinned in any of these particulars 
through your whole life. Divide your life into small 
portions,' and think about one only at a time. Thus con- 
sider your earliest childhood before you went to school, 
next your years at school, then your life during your 
first service, afterwards your life under your present 
master. Let the faults of all these seasons be the sub- 
ject matter of your confession to God? Say, In this and 
this I have sinned, — and humbly beg forgiveness, acknow- 
ledging yourself utterly unworthy of pardon, yet ear- 
nestly entreating it for Christ's sake ; and offer to God 
your entire intention, so as you have sinned to sin no 
more. Should any difficulty or doubt arise in your 
mind about aught you have done, bring it to me for 
counsel ; and so God bless you, my boy, and cleanse 
you from even your most secret faults. 

Some days now passed before Alfred came again to 
his clergyman ; then it was evidently with a look of 
great distress as he said, " Sir, I've done what you 
told me, but I'm afraid, sir, since I've thought of my 
past ways, I'm more wicked than I knew about." 

Mr. Ponsonby did not at first try to comfort Alfred ; 
rather he showed him how probably his sins were even 
many more than he could remember, and how the great 
evil was that they were all committed immediately 
against the Most High, thereby doing despite to His 
love. 

Alfred. Yes, sir, I know that it's all very bad, sir, 
and I've tried to say so to God, but I'm afraid I've 
done harm to other people too. 

Mr. Ponsonby. In what way particularly do you 

8 Page 25. 
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mean ? Is there any thing that especially troubles your 
mind ? if there be I would fain know it, that I may 
direct you under it. 

These words were too much for Alfred; the tears 
chased each other down his cheeks, though he did all he 
could to hide them. There was a perfect silence, and 
he nad time to quiet himself. " Now," said Mr. Pon- 
sonby, " tell me what is in your heart, for you will find 
the blessing of so doing." 

Alfred. I'm afraid, sir, the place I lived in before 
this I did the page at the next door some harm, for he 
was called a steady boy before I went, and I tempted 
him to laugh at church ; and once when he was setting 
out for afternoon service, I persuaded him to come and 
stroll about the t6wn with me, and we went into three 
or four fruit and cake shops that were partly open. In 
one of those James must have left his little Bible which 
he had in his hand, for he couldn't find it when he got 
near home, and he didn't dare go back and look after it, 
there wasn't time ; then he's written to me just now 
since I've been at Colnbrook, and he says he's very 
glad he did lose his Bible, for he's been much freer to 
do what he likes, since he hadn't that to stare at him 
and make him think of reading out of it. I'm afraid, 
sir, I've done James mischief. 

Mr. Ponsonby. This is indeed a grave matter ; you 
have not only been wicked yourself, but, young as you 
are, you have even been able to make another so too ; 
still, (added the clergyman, seeing Alfred's look of deep 
grief,) let not the thought overwhelm you ; God gra- 
ciously by the voice of your conscience calls you to 
repentance, and I am here to tell you what you ought to 
do, if you are willing to be directed. 

Alfred. I'm sure I'm sorry, sir. I didn't no how 
think on the harm of it, but I'll never do it again, sir. 

Mr. Ponsonby. I earnestly pray you may not ; but, 
my poor boy, this is not enough, you must by all means 
try to undo the evil you have caused. You can put a 
letter together tolerably well, I dare say. 

Alfred. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ponsonby, And does the page you call James 
still keep the place he had when you were so unfortu- 
nately near him ? 

Alfred. Yes, he does, sir. 

Mr. Ponsonby. Then your duty is to answer his late 
letter to you by writing him word that you have called 
your fault to remembrance in tempting him to sin, that 
you truly grieve over the evil you led him into, and 
that you entreat him to leave off his careless ways. All 
this you can perhaps write soon. 

Alfred. I could, sir, if it didn't seem so strange like 
a thing to write of, but can't I wait till I have a holi- 
day and go home? James doesn't live far from my home ; 
then I could tell him better when we got talking 
together. 

Mr. Ponsonby. No, Alfred, that will not do ; never 
put off an act of repentance, for fear you should die 
before it is done. You must send James a letter as 
soon as you can, if you desire to have a clear consci- 
ence ; and for any dislike you may feel towards such 
a duty take that as your punishment, — a very slight one 
too for so grievous a fault. 

These words seemed really blessed to Alfred, for he 
presently said very firmly, " Sir, I will write to-night 
if you please ; but about the Bible, sir, — I made James 
lose his Bible." 

This further conviction of sin gave Mr. Ponsonby the 
greatest hopes for his young charge, and made him 
speak thus encouragingly in reply, "My son, I too had 
thought of that matter, but I am glad it comes first 
from yourself; it would be well you should go without 
something on which you might else spend part of your 
wages, and buy James another Bible. This will not 
cost much, and what it does cost you must deny your- 
self, glad if by this means your fault can in any degree 
be repaired. Say in your letter that you are going to 
do this, and that you will send a new Bible as soon as 
you have the opportunity, at the same time asking 
James forgiveness for the great loss you partly caused 
him." 
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Alfred now got up to leave the study, apparently 
with some self-satisfaction at having the prospect of so 
well performing his duty. Mr. Ponsonby, seeing this, 
stopped him. " Count not," said he, " that aught you 
can do will of itself atone for your sin ; nothing has 
such power, nothing but the blood of Christ. Plead 
that in prayer as your hope of pardon, and beg that His 
merits may be accepted on your behalf, who have no 
satisfaction of your own which you can offer to God, 
entreating likewise that your repentance may be ac- 
cepted because Jesus has died to make our acts of 
penitence available, as they are absolutely necessary for 
our salvation." 

Shortly after this conversation, the page went once 
more to Colnbrook Rectory, humbly to tell his clergy- 
man how he had obeyed his directions, and Mr. Ponsonby 
took this opportunity of inquiring into the progress of 
Alfred's self-examination. Then he advised him also 
for the future, besides his nightly questioning of himself, 
diligently to search into his life at greater length each 
time before he received the Holy Communion, more 
particularly with regard to those points mentioned in 
the Catechism. After this Mr. Ponsonby added, 
" Now, Alfred, when by God's most undeserved mercy 
you have for some time led a strict and regular life, 
trying to avoid every thing you know to be sin, and to 
do all you believe to be right, you will still find in 
yourself frequent failures, that there are some one or 
more faults which greatly hinder your advancement in 
grace, and which I must call your besetting sins. It 
may be indolence, it may be greediness or vanity. I 
should wish you then to try and discover your own 
peculiar evils by and by, and one at a time to make 
such the subject of a particular examination, which you 
must continue through weeks or months as you shall find 
necessary, bending your whole strength the while to the 
overcoming that especial fault. Should God grant you 
the victory, as if you try in his strength He certainly 
will, go on and attack another stronghold of Satan in 
your soul, and thus proceed till even your least thoughts 
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are brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ ; 
only remember, whilst you pursue one enemy as it were 
to death, let not another rise up against you, but 
" Watch thou in all things V 

On hearing this, Alfred looked up earnestly at Mr. 

Ponsonby, then began, " Sir, how can I ?" He 

wanted words to finish his sentence, but his kind and 
wise guide well knew the doubt of his heart, and con- 
tinued, " Remember, my son, you have the Divine 
Spirit's all-sufficient grace to carry you safely through 
this warfare ; in furtherance of which, surely a priest's 
counsel will be help indeed to you. I do not mean to 
say that you might not struggle on without this help, 
were none such offered you ; for God in the absence of 
outward aid makes His strength perfect in our weakness ; 
but to you He does now give a means of grace you must 
not slight. I am ready from time to time to direct you 
in your way ; apply to me as you shall have need, and 
may the Holy Ghost so teach us both as that our labour 
be not in vain !" 

Thus did Mr. Ponsonby endeavour to teach Alfred 
his first duty preparatory to the Holy Communion, 
namely, repentance. But there remained another yet 
to be spoken of, and that is faith. Great things indeed 
the good priest had already set before Alfred touching 
a Christian's faith, since he had bidden him discern 
his Lord's body and blood under the veil of bread and 
wine, but much yet remained to be added. 

" What then," said Mr. Ponsonby, one evening just 
before the confirmation, " what then is that faith with- 

9 2 Tim. iv. 5. 

Note. One help towards overcoming a besetting sin is carefully 
to observe each time of failure, or, by God's grace, of victory. To 
assist in noting the first of these, namely, every defeat, it has been 
recommended that some slight bodily action should be performed, 
upon each occasion on which we detect ourselves so offending, 
simply to impress our fall the more strongly upon our minds. 
These could be reckoned up through the day, and thus our pro- 
gress ascertained. Such action must of course be chosen, as no 
one is at all likely to notice, strict secrecy being essential in a 
matter like ibis. 
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out which there can be no salvation ? It is not a mere cold 
belief, for ' the devils believe and tremble V It is not 
the mere knowledge of nor talking about God's mercy to 
quiet a half-awakened conscience, for * faith without 
works is dead 3 .' Rather it is that act of the mind, that 
state of the heart, which causes us thoroughly to rely on 
Christ's Passion as our only meritorious ground of par- 
don ; with perfect confidence to offer up His merits to 
God as though they were our own, and with so entire a 
union to be joined to our Saviour as that of very neces- 
sity our lives can be no longer our own, but His Divine 
life in us. This faith will justify us before God, this 
clothes us in His eyes with Christ's righteousness, this 
causes us to present our good works before our Heavenly 
Father with an undoubting expectation of reward, since 
they are not indeed our own, but produced in us by the 
Spirit of His Son. 

" Such," said Mr. Ponsonby, " is faith, if we speak 
of it in one way. I might, however, tell you that faith 
embraces the whole of a Christian life. ' It is the 
substance of things hoped for V and in its perfection 
gives such a constant sense and enjoyment of the an- 
gelic state that it will produce an entire devotion to 
God, surpassed only by the devotion of God to us. It 
is * the evidence of things not seen V and by its aid saints 
may draw near to the foot of the Eternal Majesty, and 
worship, if I may dare so speak, even as do the living 
Spirits which surround the Throne." 

The clergyman was silent. Thoughts like these are 
too awful for many words, yet fearing lest Alfred should 
go away over-exalted with a knowledge of that faith 
which must indeed in its beginnings be his own, if ever 
he would rightly approach the blessed Altar, Mr. Pon- 
sonby added, " Think not, however, my son, at once to 
attain the full growth of Christian faith ; humbly here at 
the foot of the Cross adore Christ as God there crucified 
for you, if so be hereafter you may join in the angels' 

* James ii. 19. * James ii. 20. 

4 Heb.xi. 1. »Heb.xi. 1. 
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adoration of Christ, as He is also God at the right hand 
of the Father. Let your faith here so unite you to your 
Saviour in every act, most of all in the act of the Divine 
Communion, that hereafter you may * see Him as He 
is V " 

To you who read these things I would say, Ask 
me not now of the Confirmation which soon fol- 
lowed the above conversations ; let me ask instead one 
question of you. Have you ever known what it is to 
cherish one great object in life, to set your whole heart 
upon one only thing, and to see the way by which you 
think you may gain it ? So I verily believe did Alfred 
when the Apostolic Bishop laid holy hands on his head ; 
he saw nothing, thought of nothing, save a life devoted 
to God, and the astonishing grace by whose miraculous 
strength such life might be led. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

VISITORS. 

" Thy sill's not accidental, but a trade." 

" The purchase made, the fruits are to ensue." 

" This world is not for aye." 

Shakespeare. 

August was this year a peculiarly beautiful month at 
Colnbrook ; so balmy an air on the hills, so much shade 
in the deep foliage of the valley, and the moonlight 
finding its way between the largest branches of the 
trees and sleeping, softly on the mossy ground be- 
neath, made the nights as well as the days oftentimes 
exquisitely lovely. No wonder then that Mr. Vernon's 
house was quite full at this time ; the children had not 
yet gone back to school, and the visitors' rooms were 
all occupied. Rhoda indeed found not an idle moment, 

6 1 John iii. 2. 
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a party of guests having arrived at Colnbrook just as 
August began. The visitors consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, a son and two daughters, the youngest a tall 
showy-looking girl. Mr. Frederick Adams was about 
twenty-eight, so Howard, the lady's-maid, informed 
Martin ; " and a very grand gentleman," said she, " is 
Mr. Frederick, sometimes not at home from his evening 
parties till five o'clock in the morning, and when he goes 
out at night, he goes dressed so fine, they say he's the first 
beau in our part ;" which part was Heme Hill, a rather 
fashionable neighbourhood near London for wealthy men 
of business like Mr. Adams. 

Now Rhoda had several bed-rooms just to dust through 
every morning ; and dust them she certainly did, for if 
there happened to be a dead wasp on the window-seat or a 
few flower-leaves on the mantel-piece one day you never 
saw them there the next, as you might do in many other 
places. She had also several pairs of boots and shoes 
to carry up and down for cleaning, and take care that 
they were sorted rightly. The shoes, by Mrs. Benson's 
order, were always taken away every evening and 
brought back again next morning ; some at the hour of 
calling, when hot water was taken into the bed-rooms, 
others, at the latest, when the beds were made ; so no 
one, I believe, ever waited for their shoes, or had to ring 
the bell for them in Colnbrook House. 

" Rhoda," said Howard, the evening after her arrival, 
" are the windows in my ladies' rooms wide open ? they 
do complain so of the heat ; to be sure you've warm 
work of it just now with all your running up and down 
stairs ; you must want help, but that stingy old house- 
keeper ties her purse-strings so tight that I suppose you 
can't get a shilling out of her any way." 

" No," replied Rhoda, " it's not that at all, for on Sa- 
turday Mrs. Griffith comes to help both Charlotte and 
me. 

" Saturday, indeed ! " exclaimed Howard. " Upon 
my word, child, you're too fine-looking a girl to drudge 
like this ; however, never mind, you'll be a lady some 

o 
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day, and then I hope you'll remember me, for I'm well 
enough disposed to do you a good turn that way with" — 

But before the sentence was finished, or Rhoda could 
reply, Martin came in and inquired, " What do you 
mean, Howard ? what good turn are you going to do, 
if I may ask ?" 

" Only, my dear," said Howard, who was at least ten 
years older than Martin, " that as one gets on in life one 
can well afford to give a little advice, but then I expect 
something done for me in return, especially if my advice 
turns out to advantage, that's all." 

" But what advice ?" asked Martin again, " and what's 
the advantage you're talking about ? Rhoda, take your 
work into the kitchen ; I don't know what you do stand- 
ing here. Mrs. Benson will be down presently, and I'm 
sure she won't wish her room intruded upon when there's 
a visitor." 

Rhoda obeyed ; and after she was gone, " Ah !" said 
Howard, " a handsome girl that. I was going to tell 
her, but it will do another time, she ought to tiff ofFa little 
more. Dear me, Martin, most of your good bodies 
here are so behind the rest of the world." 

" No wonder," replied Martin with a sigh, " look how 
far we Jive from London. But I hope you don't think 
me so bad neither, for in the winter I learnt a great deal, 
staying at my Lady Austin's in Grosvenor-square." 

Howard. No, no, you're pretty tolerable, though why 
you don't wear fronts only instead of caps, and chemi- 
settes instead of collars in the evenings, I can't con- 
ceive. 

Martin. Why mistress would never allow such a thing. 

Howard. And there's again. What you can call your 
lady mistress for instead of Mrs. Vernon is enough to 
puzzle one, 'tis so unfashionable. 

At this moment Mrs. Benson came into the room, 
" Pray, Howard," said she good-humouredly, " do tell 
me what's unfashionable ; for now you're here I'm sure 
we must make the most of it, I dare say you think us 
all dreadfully dowdy. 
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" Speak for yourself," exclaimed Martin rather piqued. 
" I know I've got a fit here," continued she, turning to 
the visitor, "that wouldn't shame your Miss Caroline ;" 
and the lady's-maid held up her right arm. 

Howard. By-the-by, how tight she does lace, and 
yet you wouldn't know it when her dress is on : for that 
sets easy enough, thanks to Madame Victorine, her man- 
tua-maker. 

Mrs. Benson. Well, I suppose one mustn't venture to 
say what ladies ought to do ; but this I know, it's always 
most unpleasant to me when I hear a servant's things 
go creaking, or see them gape open behind. 

" O, of course," observed Howard carelessly, and 
then added, " But now, Martin, if not on other nights, 
yet surely when visitors are here, you could just put on 
a lace collar and ribbon ; I should like to show you 
the newest fashion of bows. Have you got a piece of 
terry velvet any where ? that's my favourite material ; 
and rose, that's my colour. What do you say ? shall 
we begin at once ? 

Martin. I should be glad ; but in the first place I 
hav'n't got the things, and in the next here's this apron 
I must finish, Miss Lucy has asked for it so many times. 

Howard. As to the apron, I'll put you in a quick way 
of finishing that by-and-by ; your stitches are just three 
times as many as they need be, and for the ribbon I'll 
be generous about this matter too, and give you the 
exact thing. 

Martin. You're very good, but I'm almost ashamed 
to accept your kindness. Terry's such an expensive 
article. 

Howard. O, a mere trifle, when one knows the right 
way to get it. 

Martin. Right way, what's that? 

The visitor gave a significant nod at Mrs. Benson and 
said, " Come up-stairs with me ; you shall choose from 
one or two pieces I have, and I'll tell you where they 
were bought." 

The two maids then went into the small bed-room 
opposite Martin's, which was for the time given to 

o2 
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Howard. "Here," said she, " this is the rose colour; isn't 
it sweet? quite lovely," and she held the ribbon before 
Martin's silk gown, " or this blue ; really now, that's 
charming. I don't know but what it's better than the 
other — it suits your complexion so ; however, which you 
choose." 

Martin. The blue then, if you please ; but now do 
tell me how you afford such things, for though I'm well 
off for money, yet I don't want to spend more than I 
need, because I think some day I shall marry that man 
Parker after all ; you know I began telling you about 
him before tea, one doesn't want to die an old maid. 

" No," said Howard, (whose own husband had given her 
her name, her wedding-ring, and plenty of ill-treatment 
through the first six months of their married life, and 
then left her to get on as she might about twelve years 
before,) " only if he's got a fortune as you say, why the 
less need of yours." 

Martin. Its just because he's got a fortune himself 
that he expects one from me, and I don't dare disappoint 
him in that matter. This makes me afraid to be extra- 
vagant ; so now about the ribbon — you said you'd tell 
me how you afforded such sort of things. 

Howard. The fact is, I don't afford them at all. 
When I make up Miss Adams' laces she sends me out 
to buy the trimmings, so then you see I don't know ex- 
actly how much they'll take, and there's always a good 
piece left. 

Martin. I generally measure before I buy any thing 
for mist . 

She was just going to finish the word, but changed it 
into Mrs. Vernon, remembering Howard's most silly 
observation on that nevertheless beautiful name of rela- 
tionship. 

Howard. Pooh, pooh, how green you are ! you don't 
suppose I can't really tell what quantity's wanted for 
every thing ; only it's the genteel way of saying one helps 
oneself, and I supposed you might have understood it. 

Martin. I thought 'twas strange you couldn't — — 

" The plain English is," interrupted Howard, " I get 
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a piece of ribbon, or what it may be, over, when I buy 
for Miss Adams ; nobody's the wiser or the worse, but 
I'm the better, and you too, you see, so I think you 
can't disapprove. Come, fold the blue up for yourself, 
and I'll put away the rest. 

Martin. Indeed, Howard, I don't know what to say. 
It's rather of a smuggled affair, isn't it ? for it seems 
to me Miss Adams' money went to buy this ribbon. 

Here however Mrs. Vernon's maid took it up, and 
evidently admired it much. 

Howard. Surely, Martin, you don't take me for a 
thief? The fact is when I accepted my present situation 
at Heme Hill, it was an understood thing I should have 
all the cast-off clothes, and that the ladies, of whom there 
were three, dressed handsomely. 

Martin. So sure enough two of them do, but as for 

your Miss Adams 

Howard. That's just it. Mrs. Adams and Miss Ca- 
roline treat me very well, for they never go shabby ; 
and I always do by them as I'd do by myself when I'm 
shopping; indeed they've such sharp eyes I couldn't 
well deceive them if I would, but the eldest sister's 
quite another thing ; the two don't dress at all alike, as 
you may see. 

Martin. No ; I wonder why that is. 
Howard. O, she's sour, because she's past marrying 
time. She goes any how, and won't have new if she 
can help it ; never a dress comes from her worth having, 
that's unfair ; you see it is, so I must manage a little for 
myself; happily Miss Adams doesn't like shopping, and 
when I can get the better of her stingy fits, I persuade 
her to let me buy what she wants. 

" And doesn't she ask for the bills ? that must be 
awkward," observed Martin, whose curiosity always led 
her to inquire about every thing. 

Howard. O no, never, and in this way I can make 
up to myself with many odd trimmings and things, as 
you rightly say, out of Miss Adams' money ; but yet I 
don't get half from her I ought, so really there need 
be no qualms of conscience about this business. At all 
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events, even if you are inclined to be a little particular, 
/ give you the ribbon, and there's an end of it. Now 
look, isn't that brooch pretty ? 

" Pearls !" exclaimed Martin, " not real, surely V* 

Howard. Yes, real, though not new ; it was second- 
hand. There now, that was another clever contrivance 
of some one's. I'll tell you the story if you're not 
wanted. 

Martin's curiosity again prompted her to wish to hear 
the whole of any thing, no matter what it might be ; 
and she assured her new friend her work could be done 
in one place as well as another, begging her at the same 
time to proceed with her tale. 

Howard, You'll say it's good, I think. Our jeweller 
in London, (no matter his name, but Mrs. Adams deals 
very largely with him,) once offended her extremely 
when we were staying at Connaught-place, by returning 
her an emerald bracelet, sent to him for repair because 
one stone had got loose in it, evidently re-set with a 
much inferior jewel. The man, a most respectable 
tradesman, said he didn't know any thing about it, 
couldn't tell how the mistake arose, with all the rest of 
it ; and really I believe he could'nt, for just after one of 
the young men in the shop called upon me ; he said he 
thought he could trust me, and begged I'd accept that 
brooch. At first I didn't understand him, but soon it 
flashed across me how matters stood ; this young man 
had taken the loose emerald, which certainly was a great 
beauty, and sold it, replacing a much smaller one in Mrs. 
Adams' brooch, which he filled up with something 
underneath that it might stand out as much as before, 
and hoped the thing would never have been noticed. 
" Now," said he, " I can't get the first stone back again, 
if it was ever so, for love or money, but you can patch 
up the matter if you will, by persuading your lady it is 
the same emerald, and so making her keep on her cus- 
tom with my master ; for I wouldn't have him injured, 
he's been good to me, but I wanted money." I pro- 
mised I'd do my utmost, yet it was a hard matter, and 
to this day I believe Mrs. Adams a little suspects her 
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jeweller, who, poor man, is as innocent as a babe unborn, 
only he ought to keep a sharper look out after his work- 
men. In this way, you see, I got my brooch ; it's quite 
small, but I wear it when I go out, and it's much ad- 
mired. 

Martin, I wonder your shopman wasn't afraid of that 
also being missed. 

Howard. What, it seems to you rather out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, does it ? But I'll tell you, this 
too was lucky for me. The brooch had been taken 
long before to be cleaned, by a lady who afterwards 
died, and no one inquired any thing about it, which sur- 
prised our jeweller, because it was left to be called for. 
At last my young man, who somehow knew that the 
owner was dead, didn't stick about a trifle, but told his 
master he'd found out the house where she lived, and if 
he pleased would take the brooch back, which he said 
afterwards he had done, and delivered it safe. All the 
while the thing was in his own pocket, for he thought 
some day it might serve a turn, and so, true enough, it 
did, for it turned over to me. 

Martin, I'm sure, I don't mean to say that you're not 
very clever, Howard, and it may be my ignorance, but 
that seems to me a very wicked young man. 

" O, of course," replied her friend, " but you wouldn't 
blame me for his wickedness, I suppose ; my taking a 
present from him was a very different thing from his 
cheating his master." 

Martin. It doesn't seem so different at first as I dare 
say it would afterwards to one ; besides I know Pauline, 
that was Lady Austin's maid in London, told me how 
stiff I was in such things ; but I'm getting over it a 
little, I tli ink. 

Howard. The better for you, though even myself I 
must own I did feel somewhat awkward with this brooch 
when I'd only just got it ; but then, as I said, I really 
am doing our jeweller a benefit, for if he loses Mrs. 
Adams' custom, he'll lose what's more worth to him than 
these pearls ; so I'll keep the brooch for myself and the 
custom for him, since it is only fair I should get some 
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trifling present for all my trouble in talking over Mrs. 
Adams. 

" Besides," added Martin, growing more emboldened, 
" I dare say, whatever you'd done, the emerald would 
never have got back to Mrs. Adams, nor the brooch to 
the other place, and only a fine fuss made, which you 
managed to save." 

Howard. To be sure. I'm glad, my dear, that at last 
you begin to see a little the rights of things. Come, 
take the ribbon, and let's go down. 

It would be wonderful to me how Martin could receive 
a present so given her from such a person, did I not 
know that those who allow themselves to do really bad 
things two or three times, as Mrs. Vernon's maid had done, 
lose some of their sense of right and wrong, and that 
those who listen to what they feel are wicked arguments 
get at last to believe them ; therefore our only safe way 
is to shut our ears against such deceits at once, unless 
we desire that most awful of evils, a blinded conscience. 

It happened this evening that the bell did not ring for 
an unusual length of time, so the servants sat on in the 
hall and talked. 

Howard gave an account of a visit Miss Caroline 
Adams had paid at Lady Emilia Raby's, and added, 
" I went with her, for Mrs. Adams didn't choose 
her daughter to go to Grantham Park and be waited 
upon by the upper housemaid, when all the other ladies 
had their own maid. As Miss Caroline's handsome 
enough, I made no objection." 

Kennett. I should think not, indeed. Why, what a 
grand place you must have seen ! 

Howard. After I got to the house to be sure I did 
feel a little ashamed of myself, which is more than ever 
I had need to do before in all my life, for I only speak 
truth when I say the ladies' maids who came with the 
visitors all wore short sleeves in the evenings and no 
caps, so that passing them on the stairs Miss Caroline 
told me some of the gentlemen mistook them for the 
ladies themselves ; there's for you. 

Kennett. That's like the party I once heard of, where 
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the parlour-maid came in to help with the tea, dressed 
so very fine that an old clergyman, never dreaming, I 
suppose, as well he mightn't, of such a trollop, handed 
her a cup, not taking her for a servant. 

Charlotte only secretly longed that the like might hap- 
pen to her some day, and asked what the girl did. 

" O," said Kennett, " had the good sense, though she 
was so strangely dressed, to put the cup down on the 
table and go out of the room." 

" But," observed Howard, " why should you, a young 
man too, dislike a woman's trying to make herself look 
agreeable? how's she ever to get a husband without 
that?" 

Mrs. Benson, Surely you don't mean, Howard, that 
a servant's to look for a husband amongst gentlemen at 
a party. 

" There have been stranger things than that," replied 
Howard, glancing] at Rhoda ; " however, I suppose it's 
no use talking to you, you'd have us all dress like Union 
women ; pardon me, Mrs. Benson, I only think it's be- 
cause you've always been buried in the country." 

" Indeed," said the housekeeper, " you're quite mis-» 
taken. I say, let an upper servant wear her silk gown 
and silk apron, and take to her parasol and veil, at least 
so times seem to go now ; but don't let the under ones 
be the same ; can't they have their neat prints or de 
laines, and their white checked aprons, and look quite 
as well in their way too ?" 

" Ay, Mrs. Benson," said Saunders, " and can't they 
buy a good cloak that keeps off weather, and pattens 
and an umbrella when winter comes, instead of spending 
all their wages on gewgaws ? and can't they tie their 
bonnets down close instead of staring open with a 
whole cartload of rubbish inside, so that a sober young 
man's afraid to look at them ? I must say modesty's 
the word for me. Ah ! my poor Rachel, (God grant I 
may go to thee some day !) never would I have taken her 
to wife if she'd been like some of your fine flouncers 
now. Hope no offence, Mrs. Howard, but I'm a plain- 
spoken man, as you see." 
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Howard turned away her head from the last speaker 
with a look of most sovereign contempt, but the old 
coachman noticed it not, for he was thinking of his Ra- 
chel, and v that she was a blessed one in Paradise, as he 
fully hoped, partly perhaps because (though she'd ever 
been neat and tidy to look at, yet) she hadn't thought 
much of adorning herself, but had cared more to help 
clothe some of the children of her poor neighbours and 
of her Heavenly King. 

When Howard was summoned up- stairs to her ladies, 
after a short attendance upon Mrs. and Miss Adams, she 
went to her favourite, because handsome, Miss Caroline. 
Miss Vernon was sitting by her in a neat coloured dress- 
ing-gown. " Come," said the former to her maid, " how 
long you have kept me. You must take down this," and 
she pointed to the back of her head. 

Howard proceeded so to do, and as the young ladies 
were now silent, she said, " You see I was right, miss, 
in thinking your hair would well take a plait of eleven. 
I dare say Miss Vernon has admired the dressing. I 
hope," she added, turning to the latter, " you think it 
becomes Miss Caroline." 

Yes," she replied, " it seems to do very well." 
Such beautiful hair," continued Howard ; " quite 
touches the ground ; only look, Miss Vernon," and the 
maid held the black braid as far down as it would go, 
adding, " and so is yours too, miss ; I shall be happy to 
do it for you a la Parisienne to-morrow on account of the 
company, if you will allow me. Perhaps you will choose 
your own flowers ; both Miss Caroline and you, Miss 
Vernon, have such splendid complexions, that I should 
be sorry to fail in the right assortment." 

"Ah !" said Miss Caroline Adams, "I'm tired of my 
wreaths. The pomegranates from those Madeira feather 
flowers will suit me best; and for you, Lucy, the myrtle 
would do nicely, wouldn't it, Howard ?" 

" Yes," the maid replied, " myrtle ought always to go 
with those sweet eyes ; and of course, miss, your exqui- 
site contour shows off best with the red." 

Miss Vernon could stand this no longer. She was 
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not accustomed to such a thing ; so, bidding her friend 
good night, she went away, thoroughly disgusted with 
what she considered Howard's impertinence. If there 
be one sort of flattery more perfectly contemptible than 
another, said the young lady to herself on entering her 
own room, it is that of a lady's-maid. A true reflec- 
tion, I am sure ; and yet it was easy enough to see that 
such flattery from Howard took a great effect on Miss 
Caroline's mind, and helped to make her as conceited 
and affected as she sometimes appeared. 

Miss Lucy thought next morning she would advise 
her friend to stop her maid's tongue ; and she only 
longed to tell Howard herself of the wrong she com- 
mitted in tempting her young mistress to vanity ; she 
only longed to make her see that she had an influence 
for evil as well as for good, and to warn her that those 
who lead others into sin, though in ever so passing a 
manner, are laying up a heavy account against themselves 
when life and its vanities are over. 

To say all this, however, was quite beyond Miss Ver- 
non's power. Howard must take her own course, the 
most unfortunate part of which was, that it seemed one 
always calculated to involve others in evil as well as 
herself. Rhoda she would have tempted by the pros- 
pect of Mr. Frederick's admiration, but she could not, 
for Rhoda was safe in the soft nest of her true lover's 
affection; and besides, Mr. Frederick, foolish fop though 
he might be in some ways, yet was not, I am sure, so 
altogether absurd as to care very much whether the 
housemaid at Colnbrook were pretty or not. Truly 
most gentlemen, however fond they may be of beauty, 
see enough in the ladies of the families they visit without 
descending to the servants. So this project of Howard's 
failed, and excepting as she influenced the mind of Mar- 
tin, she might have gone away without doing any great 
mischief, if Ailsby had not been called from her duties 
one whole day to see a sister living ten miles off, and 
just then very ill. 

Howard upon this volunteered to go out with the 
children in the evening, and took Miss Bertha, Miss 
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Ellen, and Master Henry for a short walk, Susan 
carrying the baby. They had not gone far from home 
before they met two large covered waggons, out of 
which came some most extraordinary noises. 

" Dear," exclaimed Susan, " that would be a treat." 

" What would?" asked Howard. 

" Why only," said the girl, " there's the show, de- 
pend upon it, just going away from Eversham. I'll be 
bound there's strange creatures inside there." 

" Don't go near, don't go near ! " little Miss Ellen 
cried out rather frightened, and Miss Bertha observed 
that her mamma wasn't fond of their stopping to look 
at such things by the road-side. 

" My sweet beauty," said Howard, who was glad of 
something to relieve what she considered the monotony 
of her visit at Colnbrook, " you're quite right, mamma 
wouldn't like it generally, but before we came out to- 
day she told me of this pretty sight, and desired me if 
we passed by it to be sure and let you look in." A 
child of eight years old readily believes, and Howard 
next caught up her little sister, exclaiming, " Won't the 
precious darling like to see beasts with large spots on 
them, and with beautiful long hair, and to stroke their 
long hair and pat their spots ? " Miss Ellen however 
still hung back. " Susan shall take the darling then," 
said Howard, and pulled out a shilling, the price of the 
exhibition. 

The lady's-maid went into the largest cart first with 
Miss Bertha ; and having satisfied her curiosity, (truly 
there was not much to be seen, only some half-starved 
wretched wild animals,) she got down the steps, took 
the baby, and held Master Henry by the hand, while Susan 
carried up Miss Ellen, who, though rather frightened, 
would not stay behind with Howard. They also were 
just about to leave the place in safety, when Susan, not 
being quite so careful as Howard, went rather too near 
an ill-natured monkey, which put out its long arm and 
gave the little girl a severe scratch on her cheek. 
Susan in great terror called to Howard, and when she 
was once more in the road all thoughts of the other 
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waggon were given up, and the only question was what 
to do for the poor child's scratch. 

Howard. We'll stop at that cottage I see there, and 
bathe it with warm water, it isn't much. 

Susan. But it'll show when we get home, and Miss 
Ellen cries so, her face will be an object every way. 

" You must stick to it," whispered Howard, " that 
the child fell down and cut herself against a stone. 

Susan. That'll never do. Miss Bertha knows better, 
and even Miss Ellen can tell. 

" Come here," said Howard to the elder sister ; 
" didn't I hear you say this morning how much you 
should like a new set of clothes for your doll, a little 
parasol and all ? " 

" Yes," Miss Bertha replied, rather wondering why 
the question was just then asked. 

" Well then," continued Howard, " Mrs. Adams is 
very kind, and I know if I ask her she'll get you just 
the most beautiful things you ever saw in all your life ; 
she's done so before for little ladies I've taken a fancy 
to, only then you must do something for me." 

" What? what?" exclaimed the child. 

Howard. Why, you mustn't say a word about our 
seeing those beasts, nor how your sister's face got 
scratched. 

Miss Bertha. But I thought you told me mamma 
liked us to look at them. 

Howard. So she did, dear, but never mind for that. 
It's best not to take any notice now as Miss Ellen is 
hurt. 

Miss Bertha. But Lucy will ask me ; I know she 
will. 

Howard. If she does, say that your sister fell off the 
path when she was running very fast. 

" What," said the little girl, " am I to tell a lie ?" 

" Else," replied the lady's-maid, " you can't have the 
beautiful doll's clothes, that's all." 

" Then," returned the child, " I can't, for I can't be 
so naughty." 

Howard saw promises were vain, but, greatly provoked 
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to fail with a mere baby, resolved it should not be so, 
and in anger exclaimed, " We'll see what you can do or 
can't do presently, miss," at the same time gathering a 
good large twig out of the hedge, and dragging the ter- 
rified child from the lane into a field near by. 

Meanwhile Susan was persuading Miss Ellen that she 
had fallen down and hurt herself, but it would be better 
by-and-by, till the little one, what with the pain and 
what with the coaxing, seemed rather bewildered, and 
perhaps might have gone home with the story so care- 
fully forced upon her. 

Miss Bertha however was not to be forced. Howard 
indeed took hold of her frock and threatened her with 
the severest whipping she ever had in her life if she 
would not yield. But the child only fell on her knees, 
without speaking a word. For a moment Howard 
thought she had got the better of her, and that she was 
going presently to beg for mercy ; but no, the dear child 
knelt thus to ask of God that she might get through her 
trouble without being so naughty as to promise to tell a 
lie. 

Now the lady's-maid raised her stick as if to give the 
first blow ; she had however a great deal of wicked 
wisdom about her, and thinking that what couldn't 
be done at one time might perhaps at another, told Miss 
Bertha she would grant her a little longer to think about 
it, and then if she wasn't good before they got home, 
she should certainly whip her. 

After this they all went on again till they came to a 
cottage, where the scratched face was washed, and where 
also there lay a sick boy in one corner of the room. 
" Just getting better of the measles, ladies," said the 
mother, and Susan turned quite pale with a second and 
far worse fright. She hurried the little ones away ; in- 
deed Howard was somewhat alarmed too, and seeing it 
likely the affair must after all come out, contented her- 
self with telling Miss Bertha, if she dared say a word 
unless she were asked, the worse it should be for her, but 
if she held her tongue then there would be a beautiful 
parcel come down by the train all for her own dear doll. 
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On reaching home they found the elder party gone 
out, and Ailsby not yet come back ; so Susan quickly 
got the children to bed, and though many remarks were 
made next morning by Mrs. Vernon on her little Ellen's 
face, yet Howard's and Susan's story was accepted, and 
no more inquiries made. Poor Miss Bertha however 
went about with a heavy heart ; she thought she ought 
to tell the occasion of the scratch, yet the prospect of a 
present on the one hand and of some unknown evil on 
the other made her delay. 

Oh, the wickedness of that servant, who shall dare to 
lay a burden on the conscience of a child, or tempt 
such an one astray ! What words are those, " Whoso- 
ever shall offend one of these little ones that believe in 
me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were cast into the sea 7 ." This is 
a threatening not spoken in vain, as it may be some 
know but too awfully who remember it even now in the 
prisons of eternal darkness. 

The truth in this case was however found out pretty 
soon ; for the measles appeared in Master Henry shortly 
after, and this so thoroughly upset Susan, that she 
scarcely knew what she said when questions were asked 
as to the beginning of the contagion. Miss Bertha's 
account was next called for, and the little girl thoroughly 
eased her mind at last by telling the whole story. 
. Susan would certainly have been turned away, but 
that just then she was so much needed, and, partly in 
sorrow for the past, partly in real grief for the sickness 
she had brought on the little ones, she used the utmost 
exertion in nursing them both by day and night. It 
was not however for long, since they had the measles but 
slightly ; still upon account of Susan's services and her 
expressions of deep repentance she was allowed to re- 
main, her mistress believing that her sufferings altogether 
on this occasion would prevent her ever being guilty in 
the like way again. 

Meanwhile how had it fared with one great author of 

'M*ckix. 42. 
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the mischief, Howard? She got off with scarcely a 
reprimand, for Mrs. Adams did not choose to dismiss an 
old servant, and did not wish to offend a clever maid, 
so she said very little to her on the matter ; and, illness 
having thus broken out at Colnbrook, the Adams' 
thought it would be more convenient if they left im- 
mediately. Howard was but little down-stairs after 
this determination, being busy with packing, and she went 
away more fully convinced than ever of her good for- 
tune, in that while others fell into trouble for their mis- 
deeds she escaped untouched out of hers. It has not 
happened to me to hear whether such has constantly been 
Howard's lot ever since ; but even if so, I can only say 
I earnestly hope we may never be like her ; rather I 
trust that if we should unhappily do wrong, we may 
speedily be punished for it, because I know sin and 
suffering cannot always be separated, and if they are 
kept apart in this life, it is but that they may be the 
more fearfully joined together for ever hereafter. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SUBJECTION. 

" You may conquer your foe, — when the quarrel's for pelf, — 
If you strive, — if you yield, you will conquer yourself . 
Let them talk about spirit and pride as they please ; ' 
You copy the willow that bends to the breeze !" 

Ballads fob Manufacturers. 

The circumstance I have mentioned at the end of the 
last chapter led to much conversation in the kitchen. 
" Ah ! " said Kennett, " I wouldn't be a nurse for all the 
world ; if I break a decanter or that, why either it's 
passed over or I can make it up, but if I were to hurt 
a child I should never forgive myself, and yet when a 
nursemaid meets with an accident, so to say, it must 
come by her children." 

" Sure/ 1 exclaimed cook, " nurses have done a deal 
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of harm before now ; may be good too, I don't know for 
that, at least it's not through want of opportunity ; but 
though I say it that perhaps shouldn't, I've never known 
finer tales than those told of cooks' saving children's 
lives, and what you say minds me of them. Where's 
that story, Mrs. Benson, in your new book 8 ?" 

The housekeeper put on her spectacles, found the 
place, and, it being Sunday, when after church every one 
was at leisure, she read as follows : — 

8 The servants at Colnbrook have access to a small library in 
the housekeeper's-room ; the following list comprises its principal 
hooks : — 

Agathos. The Golden Grove. 

Charles Lever. The Whole Duty of Man. 

Old Man's Rambles. Sermons on Daily Duties. Paget, 

Tales of the Village. Plain Sermons. Vol. iii. 

Tales of Village Children. Leslie's Short and Easy Method 
Tales of Christian Heroism. with the Deists. 

Tales of Christian Endurance. A Plain Address to My House- 
True StoriesofCottagersJlf onro. hold, by a Clergyman. 

Mrs. Trimmer 'slnstructiveTales The Christian's Day. 

Tales of Female Heroism. History of the Prayer Book. 

Herbert Tresham. Meditations, by Dr. Hook. 

Luke Sharp. Conversations with Cousin Ra- 
William Blake. chel. 

The Island of Liberty. Steps to the Altar. 

Robinson Crusoe. How shall I come to the Table 
The Little Wonder Seeker. of the Lord ? 

Defoe on the Plague. Trower on the Epistles and 
Mrs. More's Tracts. Gospels. 

Rambles by Rivers. Vol. ii. Slade on the Psalms. 

Lost Senses. Nelson's Fasts and Festivals. 

Sharpe's Magazine. Wilson's Sacra Privata. 

Mary Anne Willington. Lives of St. Ignatius and St. 
Life of Columbus. Polycarp. 

The Working Man's Wife. Life of Bishop Heber. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Servant'sFriend Memoirs of Henry Martyn. 

The Guide to Service. Faith and Patience ; or, Memo- 
My Station and its Duties. rial of Eliza. 

Going to Service. Death-Bed Scenes. 

Taylor'sPresent from a Mistress Wilderness Records. 

Trusler'sDomesticManagement. Tracts for the Christian Seasons. 

The Family Economist for 1848. Mirror of Faith. 

A Book for Beginners. Christian Year. 

Most of these publications may be obtained from the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

P 
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" In the garden belonging to the mansion at St. Mar- 
garet's Green, was a very deep pond with turfed sides, 
which were sloping and steep, so that the gardener had 
to descend to the water by a flight of steps. Formerly 
it had been a handsome square pond with edges neatly 
kept, and surrounded by alpine strawberry beds. At 
the period of this tale, one side opened into the ad- 
joining meadow, and half of that extensive garden was 
laid down to grass. To this day the two stately weep- 
ing willows may be seen dipping their pensile edges 
into the pond, though time has lopped off many an arm, 
and somewhat curtailed them of their beauty. At that 
time when Margaret was cook at St. Margaret's Green, 
these trees were the ornaments of the exterior of the town, 
and to have made a sketch from the hill on the Wood- 
bridge-road without including them would have been to 
have robbed the town of Ipswich of one of its prominent 
and most pleasing features of landscape beauty. They 
were very lofty though pendent, and in the month of 
June might be justly styled magnificent. Hundreds of 
their boughs kissed the water with their taper points. 

" The girl who had the charge of the children at the 
Green had been often warned not to go near the edge of 
the pond. On this first of June, 1794, Margaret had 
entered the garden to gather some herbs, and had 
scarcely closed the gate before she heard a sudden 
shriek of distress. The voices of the children struck 
upon her ear from the centre of the garden. She ran 
down the path, and there she saw the whole group stand- 
ing and screaming at the edge of the pond, and the 
nursemaid completely at her wits' end with fright 
Master Henry had been running away from his sisters, 
who were pursuing him down the path, and, having 
turned his head round to look at them, he did not per- 
ceive his danger, till his foot caught the edge of the 
grass border which surrounded the pond, and he was 
precipitated head foremost into the deepest part of it. 
In a moment he was seen plunging and screaming for 
help, but all his efforts only tended to carry him still 
further towards the middle of the pond. He must in- 
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evitably have been drowned, had not Margaret at that 
moment providentially entered the garden. 

" Margaret's astonishing presence of mind enabled her 
to resolve in an instant what it was best for her to do, 
and her heroic courage caused her not to shrink from 
doing it. She ordered the nursery-maid to run with all 
speed to the stables for a ladder and rope, and then 
creeping along the strongest arm of the willow that 
spread itself over the centre of the pond, and going as 
far as she could towards the child, she grasped a hand- 
ful of these pendent branches which dipped themselves 
into the water, and swinging herself by her right arm 
into the pond, and stretching out her left to the utmost, 
she seized the child by the collar of his little jacket, 
and held him above the water till the assistance she sent 
for arrived. It required both nerve and presence of 
mind as well as bodily strength to support herself in 
this position only a few minutes. She gradually drew 
the child nearer to her, and though in great danger 
herself, her first words to him were, * Don't be afraid, 
Master Henry, I have got you ; keep still, don't struggle. 1 

" The gardener and the coachman had by this time 
arrived with the ladder and a rope. They let it down 
from the stem of the tree, resting the upper staves just 
against its branches. The gardener descended a few steps, 
and Margaret gave him the child, whilst she herself 
remained with the boughs in her hand, till the boy was 
safe. She then requested them to throw her the rope, 
that she might leave go of the willow, and be drawn to 
the side of the pond. She put the rope round her 
waist and took hold of it, doubled, with both hands, and 
in this way was dragged through the water to the 
bank." 

" A true history," said Mrs. Benson, when she had 
done reading, " and speaks much for the presence of 
mind of Margaret." 

"Yes," replied cook, "and there's another story I 
once heard ; and just as true too. It was Sunday, like 
as it may be now, only morning, and there were a family 
living, I'm sure I can't rightly say where, but some- 

p2 
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where, and the cook was left at home from church with 
one of the children. May be it wasn't quite well when 
the rest went, I don't know for certain of that, but not 
long after the house was void, the child was took bad 
with what the doctors please to call croup. Now cook 
knew sure enough that the finest thing possible for that 
complaint was being put into hot water, but she hadn't 
a drop on, and they hadn't the conveniences of a boiler 
in that house as we have here." 

" How very unlucky, wasn't it ?" said Mrs. Benson. 

" Not so bad neither," returned the first speaker, 
" for there was a good quantity of shin-of-beef soup on 
the fire, and cook snatched up this. She didn't care for 
spoiling of it, but she poured on cold water enough, so 
that a child could bear the heat, and soused in little 
miss. It took off the inflammation as I heard, and 
saved the child's life." 

KennetU Well done ! I always say a woman's wit 's 
worth more than a man's arm. It makes me remember 
a servant in a country rectory, what she did once ; and 
that was no mean piece of presence of mind neither, 
though it hasn't any thing to do with your children, 
Mrs. Cook, but it's quite as much to be believed as 
what you've been telling us. This girl, in the night 
she thought she heard a noise like thieves, and down- 
stairs she went. 

Saunders. Upon my word, pretty courage that ! 

KennetU What's more, when she got near the kitchen, 
she saw a set of rascals feasting, and with all the plate 
about ; not a bit did she scream, but up-stairs again she 
ran, and slammed the top passage door there two or 
three times very hard. Then she scampered to her 
master for help. The noise of the door so thoroughly 
frighted the villains, that off they rushed as fast as their 
legs would carry them, and when the parson comes 
down, he sees nothing, only the plate scattered over the 
table, for, who'd believe it if they hadn't heard it? the 
thieves were such regular cowards that they didn't stay 
to take away any thing ; they'd gone off glad enough 
to fly for their lives. 
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Mrs, Benson, For my part, I never wonder that vil- 
lains are soon fear-stricken. 'Tis said, " Conscience 
can make cowards of us all," and 'tis true, so I always 
think an honest man's a match for two thieves any day. 

How much longer these stories might have gone on 
I cannot tell, if all on a sudden every body had not 
heard a great bang against the pantry-door near by. 
Two or three started up to look. It proved however 
not to be much, only Charlotte blundering about in the 
somewhat dark passage without a light. " Charlotte," 
said Mrs. Benson, " now the evenings begin to get so 
much shorter, why don't you take your candle sooner, 
at least hereabouts where it's soon dusk ?" 

Charlotte, I did take it up-stairs with me, ma'am, 
just now, and I brought it down again ; then some one 
called me, and now it's lost, I don't know where it is, so 
I'm forced to do without any. 

The housekeeper positively stared with astonishment, 
as she said, " Lost your candle ! and you dare stand 
there and tell me such a thing ? Why it may be setting 
the house on fire the while. Run quick, and bring it 
into my room directly, if ever you wish me to trust you 
with one again." 

Had Charlotte not been back pretty soon, she would 
certainly have heard Mrs. Benson after her, but as it 
was there stood the light in the back hall, where she 
herself had set it down for a moment when she went to 
find a pair of shoes that Rhoda had missed from up- 
stairs. There it was, and flaring away famously with 
the wind from the open door. The condition the candle- 
stick was in made her thoroughly ashamed to take it to 
her superior, but she had no help, and she expected a 
severe scolding. 

Being Sunday however Mrs. Benson put this off till 
another opportunity, and at her leisure on the morrow called 
in Charlotte. After speaking very seriously on her careless- 
ness, " Now," said the housekeeper, " there are four rules 
which ought always to be observed respecting candles. 

' 1st. Never carry one about with a long wick, for 
sparks may fly off and do untold mischief. 
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' 2nd. Always hold the candlestick upright, lest the 
grease should drop. 

' 3rd. Take care not to put a light down in a draught, 
nor very near any thing that easily catches fire. 

' 4th. Never blow out a candle ; always take snuffers 
or put an extinguisher over it.' 

" Charlotte," added Mrs. Benson, " don't let me see 
such a dirty trick of yours again as I noticed the other 
morning, — your candle turned topsy-turvy, with its wick 
in the socket, for the sake of putting it out. Have you 
forgot what's written up in the kitchen, ' Use every thing 
for its proper purpose ?'" 

When Charlotte went, Martin, who was sitting by, 
observed to the housekeeper, " It didn't matter for that 
girl certainly, because she's such a dunce, but you might 
well have tacked on one rule besides to the four, at least 
I would, I know." 

" What's that?" inquired Mrs. Benson. 

" Why, don't do any thing after you're in bed, else you 
fall asleep, and there's the light burning ; I once knew a 
house all but set fire to that way." 

4 'Indeed!'' exclaimed Mrs. Benson, " but not unlikely 
when one thinks of it." 

" It was done," said Martin, " by just such another per- 
son as that Howard, who used to read novels in bed, be- 
cause 'twas warmer in winter. She made a habit too of 
putting the candle on her pillow to see the better, when 
one night she was more tired than generally, and she hadn't 
read long before she dropped off dosing ; and I suppose she 
turned a little, for so it was when her lady came up for 
something accidentally forgotten (she told me this her- 
self) there was the lady's-maid's candle all on one side 
beginning to scorch the curtain, and in two minutes 
more the bed must have been in a blaze." 

Mrs. Benson expressed great horror at such a possi- 
bility, and thought within herself she would keep a sharper 
look out than she even hitherto ever had done on those 
most dangerous things, candles. 

Charlotte, very much out of sorts at her rebuke, went 
back into the kitchen. There she found Alfred in high 
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dudgeon also, because Kennett had been pommelling 
him, as he called it. I will explain why, since Alfred's 
account of himself, even if we could hear it, would not 
be given in the best possible temper. Our page had 
the habit as soon as ever he took off the luncheon or 
dinner-cloth, and got it out of Kennett's hands, of 
wisping it up as though it had been good for nothing, 
the certain way to make it so, and often he would lay it 
by in the drawer so long in such a state, that its creases 
could scarce in any way be got out. Now Kennett's 
express orders, if he could not attend to the thing just at 
the moment, were, that the table-cloths should be care- 
fully taken away, damped, then folded perfectly even 
and laid in the press, which was to be tightly screwed 
down upon them ; this would make them come out like 
fresh. But Alfred had failed in following his directions 
to-day, so Kennett had regularly set at him, as he said, 
and threatened to make him iron out the tumbled cloth 
himself, like any laundry girl. Besides this, Kennett 
had still further aggravated the boy, because when at 
the end of all his reprimand he added, " Mind you 
never let me see such a thing again," and Alfred had 
replied, " Very well, sir," "Now never say 'very well' 
to me," continued the butler; "of course it's very 
well if I tell you to do a thing; it's always very well what 
an upper servant says to an under one ; all that matters 
is that I should be able to say very well to you, which 
I'm sure's more than I can do now." 

Kennett chose an unfortunate time in which to give 
this latter reproof, but in itself it was not a bad one, for 
it is a most displeasing way which many servants have 
of answering their masters ' very well,' when respect 
ought either {o keep them silent, or it would sound 
much better to say simply, " Yes, sir," or "No, sir." 

However, upon these accounts Alfred was, as cook 
afterwards told Mrs. Benson, in a great way, because 
Kennett had had words with him, and the worst evil of 
it was, that when Charlotte first found him in the kitchen 
and they were alone together, they both got talking 
upon their respective grievances, and so inflamed each 
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other's tempers, that Charlotte resolved not to speak a 
word to any body that whole afternoon, and the page al- 
most made up his mind he would give warning next day. 
But when night came, this resolution received a check 
the boy was not prepared for. He shut the door of 
the pantry- closet on going in to get ready for bed, and 
he took his little book " Ways of overcoming tempta- 
tion," opening it as usual at the twenty-fifth page. 
Alfred then knelt down, for Mr. Ponsonby had bidden 
him always to kneel during self-examination, because 
he ought at that time with great reverence to consider 
the more especial presence of God, Who would be his 
Judge hereafter, and to Whom his conscience answered 
when he asked it the questions out of his book. 
After a few words of prayer, he went through the first 
seven of these satisfactorily on the whole, but at the 
eighth Alfred seemed to awake as if from a dream ; 
" Is there any single person of whom you have said 
this day, what you would not like to be said of your- 
self?" Now Alfred called to mind with bitter regret, 
how he had abused Kennett to Charlotte, exaggerating 
the fault found with him. This was evidently the great 
evil of that day, and therefore not to be passed by 
easily. Rather Alfred did as Mr. Ponsonby had taught 
him with regard to his sins, and thought first what had 
led him into this one, next what was its peculiar nature, 
and lastly, what were its consequences. For the first, 
Alfred was compelled to own that he had been rightly 
reproved as to the matter, though not quite kindly as 
to the manner, and that his own carelessness was the 
original cause of the whole business. In respect to the 
second point, the poor boy saw with fear that rebellion 
against the authority of the servant alcove him was 
indeed rebellion against the authority of God, Who had 
placed him under such subjection. And for the last 
consideration, the consequence of his fault, this evi- 
dently had been the leading Charlotte into evil. With 
regard to the two first points, Alfred felt he could only 
beg God's pardon, and resolve to do better in future ; 
but respecting the third it seemed right also that on the 
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morrow he should tell the kitchen-maid how wrong he 
felt they had both been, and say that he for one sin- 
cerely repented of it. 

The page easily found means of making this acknow- 
ledgment to Charlotte next day, and in most happy time. 
It took her quite by surprise. Alfred had never in her 
hearing owned to a fault before, and she supposed it 
must be something more than generally if a clever boy 
like him saw so much harm in it ; so perhaps it would 
be happier and better, as he said, to have a more sub- 
missive temper. • 

The kitchen-maid's thoughts were at least turning 
that way, when Mrs. Benson asked her before she washed 
up the kitchen dinner dishes just to step to the laundress 
with something which had been forgotten. Charlotte 
never went on errands, and why the housekeeper sent 
her at this time I cannot say, but so it was, and Martin 
who heard the order, remarked to the girl as soon as 
Mrs. Benson's back was turned, " A great piece of ill- 
nature that, to forget a thing herself and then take up 
the little time you have with her blunders." Martin 
had never been so friendly with Mrs. Benson since she 
took Ailsby's part in the affair of the spurs, and was 
glad to pick a hole in her coat now. " Don't be a slave, 
Charlotte," she added ; " if you go this time she'll always 
be telling you to do something out of your place de- 
pend on it," and the lady's-maid went away, satisfied 
that she had got an impertinent answer ready for Mrs. 
Benson. 

A little mistake, however; "for," said Charlotte to 
Rhoda, who happened to be standing by, " Martin 
sha'n'tget me into a scrape, I'm fixed, I'll be off pre- 
sently. Alfred was saying just now we had better obey 
twice too often than once too seldom." 

" I'm of your mind," replied Rhoda, " and as for 
keeping to places, I hope I'm wiser than I was about 
that. One must get through one's own business of 
course, but then if I'm asked to do a little something 
more, why it doesn't hurt me, or if Mrs. Benson likes to 
change my work in a trifle that doesn't hurt me neither. 
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and besides it looks kind and gains favour not to be 
always ready for a huff." 

It was pleasant to hear our housemaid speak thus. 
Indeed I hope she had begun to think of a housekeeper 
a little more as she ought than formerly, and that it is 
as wrong to be uncivil to such a superior as to a mistress 
pretty nearly ; 1 am glad too Rhoda's prosperity had 
not made her proud, for they say it's hard to carry a full 
cup even. 

Master Holman chanced to be in that night to supper, 
with Mr. Jones, head-clerk at«the E vers ham brewery, 
who was up at Colnbrook accidentally. These two 
joined the men-servants in talking politics, while all 
the women listened, quite astonished at the wonderful 
learning they displayed. 

" I say, those rascally ministers/' exclaimed Jones, 
who was a thorough-paced radical, "they all deserve to 
be kicked out of the house. What for won't they let us 
have a parliament every year, and let us all in too? I 
should like to know who's got to keep the laws; why the 
people to be sure, and what's the reason they shouldn't 
make them then ?" 

" A difficult job," Saunders observed drily, " and 
please every body into the bargain." 

Jones. Never tell me of difficulties, old boy ; then 
we must get over them, that's all, John Bull's not the 
chap to boggle at every mole-hill. 

Holman. If you're for the glory of doing a difficult 
thing, Mr. Jones, give me leave to say there's one quite 
ready, the hardest you ever set about, and you may 
fall to it whenever you like, to-morrow as well as 
not. 

Jones. Well, let's have it ; you're a queer fellow 1 
know, so now for Queen and Constitution. 

Holman. Then here it is, — to obey the laws like a good 
subject, — and if I'm not quite in the wrong box, that'll 
be more trouble to young men the like of you, Mr. 
Jones, than making them is to the wisest heads. 

Jones. Perhaps your wisdom can go on preaching a 
little longer. Didn't you say something about glory as 
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well as trouble ? There's the thing, glory — I'm all for 
glory, a glorious revolution. 

Now Master Holman was, you know, a very poor 
man, yet he seemed to look quite dignified when he an- 
swered, " Yes, sir, I did speak of glory, the glory of 
obedience ; and I'm bold to say I'm not wrong, for the 
wisest man who ever lived has told us that * before ho- 
nour is humility 1 ,' and, if my memory serves, no very 
mean person, St. Peter, once really went so far as to 
say, ' Honour the king 9 ,' ' Submit yourselves to gover- 
nors 3 ."' 

Mr. Jones was rather a free-thinker as well as a 
radical, so this sort of talk made him quickly take up 
his hat and wish the party good night, only just drink- 
ing a health to liberty, as he said, before he went. 

" Dear me !" remarked Saunders after he had left, 
"'tis a pity those young chaps speak words they hav'n't 
got a meaning for. I'll be bound Jones would fly into 
a pretty rage if his workmen didn't mind his orders, but 
yet he talks such radical stuff amongst them all that 
they'll turn round and give him a kick some day, if he 
don't look sharp about." 

" It's curious," said Kennett, " but if nobody chooses 
to be governed, where's the use of governing, for the 
life of me I can't see ; still I must say, Saunders, the 
taxes are rather hard on some folks." 

Saunders, They don't hurt you nor yet me, nor no- 
body we know, so we've not a call to complain ; and 
though 'tis true there are very bad things about the poor, 
yet those must better them that can ; I'm sure I can't. 
Let every one mend one, that would do somewhat. 

Mrs. Benson. As to the poor we can only help them 
with our kindness ; but what do they mean by their 
revolution, Master Holman ? 

"Ma'am," replied the old man, " they don't exactly 
know what they would be at any more than you or me, 
only they'd have something different from what we've 
got now." 

1 Pk>v. xv. 33. » 1 Pet ii. 17. • 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. 
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Mrs. Benson. Poor ignorant creatures ! I wish they 
could be taught better. 

Holman. Why, ma'am, for that matter, it's well said, 
there's no act of parliament against a man's making 
himself a fool ; you may talk to some folks till you 
weary, 'tis no good ; only experience will learn them the 
use of submission, and we shall get a severe lesson, I'm 
afraid, before long. 

Now the bell rang for evening service. Master Hol- 
man asked leave to go up with the rest, and they all 
joined together in praying that God's will might be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven. 

" Ah !" thought the good old man as he walked back 
to his cottage that night, " how blessed our homes here 
would seem if this petition might but be granted us, for 
the law of the angels is love and order, and if that were 
the law of our world too we should come a little nearer 
their perfect happiness than we do now." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



CHANGE. 

" You are sad to change your service ; is't not so ! 

Why, good ladies, 
This is a service whereto I am going, 
Greater than any was." 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

" Farewell for this time." 

Lilly. 

To be sure how soon something comes to spoil, as it 
seems, our best pleasures. Just about this time Rhoda 
thought herself the happiest young woman living. She 
got to know Manley better and better by often seeing 
him, and to love him more and more, and she went on 
from week to week laying by, and thinking about her 
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wedding and her cottage which would be. Perhaps 
these things occupied her heart too much ; I cannot say, 
but soon after church one morning at the end of August 
a letter was given to the housemaid, which made her 
turn quite pale. Mrs. Benson, who saw it, asked what 
was the matter. 

"Oh! my poor dear mother!" exclaimed the girl, 
" she'll die, I know she will, and nobody near her ex- 
cept little Kitty." 

Mrs. Benson read Rhoda's letter, which contained a 
most alarming account of poor Widow Ban field. A 
paralytic stroke had taken her quite unexpectedly, de- 
priving her of the use of one side ; and though a little 
better, the doctor, who most kindly wrote the note, 
seemed to fear another seizure for her. 

That afternoon saw Rhoda on her way to her home, 
and three or four days afterwards she sent a few lines to 
Mrs. Benson, saying her mother was, thank God, doing 
well, but still likely to be so weak and ill for some time 
that she thought she must give up her place and stay to 
get her through this present sickness. Rhoda said some- 
thing at the end about the great sorrow it was to her to 
leave Colnbrook, for that she was almost afraid she 
should never be so happy again as she had been. She 
also begged Mrs. Benson would be so kind as to get 
her five pounds out of the Eversham savings bank, 
because her poor mother wanted some medicines and 
niceties that she had not got money for herself. 

On reading this letter Mrs. Benson felt that here was 
really a trial for Rhoda, and she was glad to find not one 
single complaint. It did seem rather a sad thing for a 
girl to be obliged all on a sudden to give up a comfort- 
able service close to her lover, and be compelled to 
spend some of her savings, and lose by staying out of 
place a long time as well. 

These were the housekeeper's first thoughts, but pre- 
sently when she spoke them to cook, " I'll tell you 
what," said this latter, " I'm not so old as you are, so I 
suppose I remember back days better. I remember my 
mother and all she did for me ; she 's dead and gone 
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now, but I'd give up ray place and my wages too if I 
might once just see her dear old face again, so I can't 
take on about Rhoda as you do, if only it's likely Widow 
Ban field '11 ever get up again." 

When Mrs. Benson came to consider more, she felt 
cook's remark was true, and that Rhoda had a great pri- 
vilege in being called to watch by her sick parent. I 
entirely agree with these latter thoughts of the house- 
keeper, for I do not at all like the way some people have 
who are ready enough to do a good turn to a neighbour 
when they think it will be noticed, but who think it is 
dull* work nursing relations, just because it is their duty. 
It is indeed such a duty as God takes particular 
notice of, and it seems great folly to talk of having a 
Father in Heaven and wishing to please Him, if we do 
not first of all take care of our earthly parents, who, in 
their degree, stand to us in His place. 

As for Rhoda, it did not by any means seem a hard 
thing to her to help her mother. She had always been 
accustomed to make her a pretty present every year 
either in money or clothes, and she took care of this 
before she laid by one farthing for herself. 

This plan seemed to answer remarkably well. Rhoda 
had been upon the whole most happy in her places 
through the ten years of her service. Indeed she had 
had but three during that time ; and she left the two 
before Colnbrook for no fault, only from accidental cir- 
cumstances. Her last mistress had even sent her away 
with the present of a capital large shawl when she went 
to Mr. Vernon's. Such good success does not at all sur- 
prise me, because I cannot but remember what I read so 
often, " Honour thy father and thy mother that it may 
be well with thee V 

Now indeed some sorrow seemed in store for our 
housemaid ; yet I do not alter my mind about her on 
that account, for I well know that " Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth V Perhaps this cloud may soon 
blow over ; at all events we cannot see through it at 

* Eph. vi. 2, 3. 5 Heb. xu. 6. 
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present, so our easier plan will be to follow Mrs. Benson 
in her perplexities how ever to get another housemaid. 
Nobody at Eversham knew of one fit for Colnbrook 
House. Mrs. Vernon would have to write to an insti- 
tution in London, and tell the matron to send her down 
such a servant; but then it is so awkward taking a person 
whom you have never seen and can know nothing about, 
from such a distance, and having to pay her journey too. 
So the housekeeper thought, and therefore was most glad 
when quite unexpectedly Saunders saved this difficulty 
by saying that one of his nieces would soon be out of 
place ; the young woman had an excellent character! and 
might suit altogether very well if only Mrs. Benson 
could manage for eight or ten days. She meanwhile 
sighed over this new change. Rhoda had only been 
with them a twelvemonth, and now another coming. 
However, our worthy friend, not being capable of alter- 
ing events, was forced to submit, and engaged Phoebe 
Saunders through her uncle with a tolerably good grace. 
There was rather a trouble indeed about the few days 
intervening ; but Kezia, the head girl at the Eversham 
Union, was so strongly recommended by the mistress 
that Mrs. Benson agreed to take her, and to the child's 
great delight she was sent to Colnbrook, to make her 
fortune, as she considered. 

Charlotte at the same time was put to the up-stairs 
work, though with an express declaration on Mrs. Ben- 
son's part that another servant was soon coming, and 
then she must go back again. The silly girl however 
gave no heed to this, and as she did not hear of any in- 
quiries being set on foot, and did not know Phoebe was 
actually engaged, who was besides detained longer than 
had been expected, Charlotte flattered herself that the 
upper housemaid's place and its wages would after all 
come to her, in which pleasing delusion she strengthened 
herself from day to day. This made her take some 
additional pains with her work and her dress, and to be 
sure she did look more spruce than any one could have 
supposed possible, choosing to think herself all the while 
upon trial. Charlotte was, as she said, nigh upon 
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twenty-one, and quite fit for all the work at Col nb rook, 
particularly now she knew it so well. She did not 
notice how careful Mrs. Benson was to take all the 
ornaments off the drawing-room mantel-shelf every 
night, nor how she dusted them each herself and washed 
the figures on the chimney-piece for fear of an accident ; 
neither did the girl see how regularly the housekeeper 
hung the drapery of the drawing-room curtains and drew 
up the Venetian shades herself, because she found it 
really was no use telling Charlotte, she had not a 
notion of nicety in these things. All this passed unob- 
served by the poor girl, who went on in vastly good 
spirits for a few days, and withal gave herself wonderful 
airs, thereby proving that the place she was in was not 
fit for her. 

" I say, Kezie," she called out one morning to the 
workhouse child, when cook was out of the way, " take 
and carry that pailful of hot water up to the top of the 
house for me, mind you make no slop neither. What, 
don't you hear ? leave off your work directly, I tell you, 
and just obey orders." 

" Yes, ma'am/' said poor Kezie, running with such 
haste that she fell over the pail and against Charlotte, 
who was standing by, and who only observing, " You're 
a regular clumsy one,"* left the child, not considering 
whether she were hurt or no, and when she met her 
again up-stairs added, "It's a good thing for you that 
you ar'n't under some housemaids, or a pretty scolding 
you'd have got just now." 

If Charlotte ever spoke thus a second time it cer- 
tainly was not for want of a better example, since Mas- 
ter Hoi man quite unconsciously to himself afforded her 
a most bright one the very day of Kezie's little acci- 
dent. He had been employed during that afternoon 
sawing up wood in the wood-house, and he was just 
carrying in his last basketful for the oven, when Kezie, 
passing him, offered to take it herself. 

"No thank you, my good girl," he said, "I'd rather 
do a stroke for you if I can ; weren't you after pump- 
ing just now ? let me give a hand that way." 
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" Oh, sir," said the child, " it's done ; 'twas only to 
fill the large kettle for the gentlefolks' tea." 

As Master Holman after this sat to rest himself in 
the kitchen, Charlotte shut Kezie into the scullery, ex- 
claiming, " I'll be bound I'll never go there no more ; 
such work a'n't fit for me, it only does for a beggarly 
slut like her ! " A strange speech from Charlotte, when 
one remembers how recently she had left the scullery ; 
but as she lacked will to rouse herself formerly, so 
she lacked power to govern herself now under a change : 
one can only hope some useful discipline may again be 
hers. Master Holman was astonished at what he heard. 
" Nay, young woman," said he, " don't use such lan- 
guage. I can't see but that Kezie's a very good child." 

Charlotte. Why, she comes from the House ! 

Holman. No matter for that ; many people in the 
Union may be bad enough, I dare say ; then it's what 
they are, not where they come from, that's the harm 
of it. 

Charlotte. But she'd never have got in there if her 
parents had had a sixpence to cross themselves with, so 
she can't expect to be spoken to and treated like the 
better off. 

Master Holman wiped a tear from his eye at these 
words, for they reminded him Row he had once thought 
of those below him, with all he had suffered for it, and 
wishing to save Charlotte from his former sin, he an- 
swered, " My good girl, only think a minute how you'd 
like to be treated yourself if you were in Kezie's place, 
or if sickness or aught else were to carry you to the 
House she's come from." 

Charlotte did not exactly reply ; she only said, " It's 
all very well, Master Holman, but I did surely think 
'twas quite below you, and 'twould have been below me 
too, to offer to help that child after your fashion just 
now. I heard it, and it sounded so strange." 

No blush came over the old man's face, only a glow 
of pleasure tinged his cheek, as he said, " Depend upon 
it, what Mr. Ponsonby told us last Sunday was good. 
( Nothing which isn't sinful can ever be beneath Chris- 
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tian humility to do ; there are often other reasons for 
putting matters by, but not because they're beneath us, 
not at least unless they're wrong.' " 

" Well, those may pump for Kezie that like," re- 
plied Charlotte saucily, and so the conversation ended, 
for Master Holman saw there was no use in going on ; 
only to himself he repeated the words, " Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom which He hath promised to them that love 
Him 6 ? " Perhaps, thought he, some will wear a crown 
in heaven whom we* are wondrous disposed to trample 
on here. 

That evening Kezie felt how exceedingly condescend- 
ing Master Holman was to bid her good night in such a. 
very kind way as he did ; she couldn't in the least tell 
how it was, but she seemed all the happier for it, and so 
I have no doubt will they both be once again when they 
find by and by that this little act has been written in the 
records of the saints. 

What was Charlotte's surprise and vexation to be Cold 
some short time after Rhoda had left, that she must get 
her up-stairs work done as well as might be, for next 
day she would be put below again half her time as be- 
fore ! She grumbled dreadfully ; and when Phoebe came, 
behaved to her in such* a way that the young woman 
thought she had never seen so ill-mannered a girl in 
her life. Charlotte was still further aggrieved when she 
found Phoebe to be nearly a year younger than herself. 

Phoebe Saunders on her part looked very nice and 
neat, but not very good-tempered ; likely to be a good 
servant, Mrs. Benson quickly saw, but so fussy, thongn 
so young. Oh dear me, there was nothing for use ; all 
the stove-brushes ought to be new ; then she couldn't 
sweep with a round carpet-broom, she must have one of 
another shape, and she couldn't do without a feather- 
brush to dust ornaments. Phoebe had got on a good way 
in service for her age, but she still wanted experience of 
course, and she had the folly to suppose that by mnlnng 

• 

• Janes ii. 6. 
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a great piece of work about every thing she should gain 
much dignity in the housekeeper's eyes. She had not 
as yet learnt that the cleverer servants are, the better 
they can do with whatever comes to hand, — even old 
articles till new can be procured ; so she turned up her 
nose at every thing the first day or two, while Mrs. Ben- 
son, more to satisfy her whims than from any real need, 
got her a few fresh brushes, &c. ; and cook found out 
that several of the old ones would serve her turn in the 
housekeeper 's-room very well. 

How Phoebe and Charlotte were ever to work at all 
together up-stairs through the first part of the day 
seemed hard to say, the one disliking the other as much 
as each did ; and especially too when this dislike broke 
out into an open quarrel the second morning after the 
new housemaid's arrival. 

Phoebe found Charlotte sweeping in the servants' 
bed-room over pieces of carpet that were not nailed 
down, and beginning to laugh, inquired whether that was 
country cleanliness ? Charlotte had not a word which 
she could justly say ; for how often did Mrs. Benson 
bid her never to sweep carpets that could be taken up 
and shaken ? but her temper was roused, and she sul- 
lenly told Phoebe to mind her own business and leave 
her to hers ; she didn't want any of her interference, she 
knew lier own work quite as well as any girl. Phoebe 
insisted upon her right of seeing the up-stairs rooms 
properly done, and then only said very haughtily, " But 
I sha'n't give myself any more trouble about it this 
morning, I shall make my complaints to Mrs. Benson 
by and by." 

That evening Charlotte's aunt, living not far off, acci- 
dentally came to see her, and the grievances of the poor 
girl were all poured into her ears. 

" Dear me, silly child," said Mrs. Smith, " why you 
and your cousin Anne are about as foolish one as the 
other ; I suppose I shall have her on my hands again 
soon. Don't you go and be the same trouble to your 
mother ; pray let me hear no more nonsense of wanting 
to better yourself/' 

Q2 
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Charlotte. But, aunt, to have a girl, a strange girl 
too, younger than oneself, set over one ; I can't bear it 

Mrs. Smith. I can tell you you'll have to bear a vast 
deal more before you die ; you'd better be thankful 
Mrs. Benson bears with all your awkwardness, which 
every body sees. Of course, if she'd thought you fit 
for the upper place she'd have put you there, and been 
glad too to have a stranger in the scullery instead of up- 
stairs. 

" Oh ! " said Charlotte crying, " I shall never be fit 
for any place, staying on here as I do." 

Mrs. Smith's compassion was moved by her niece's 
tears, " Come, child," said she, " don't take on so. I 
don't mean that you mayn't turn out a very good ser- 
vant at last. Have patience, that's all, and take care 
you a'n't above learning from every body." 

Charlotte. So long as 'tisn't from Phoebe, aunt. 

Mrs. Smith. Now don't be obstinate to keep on in a 
fault. You may get a great deal from this young 
woman who's just come; for I hear say she's clever. 
All servants might learn a pretty lot from each other 
of what's useful if they chose, and kept their eyes sharp 
about them. 

Charlotte. But then we can't agree. Look how she 
flew at me this morning. 

Mrs. Smith. 'Twas you in the wrong, I should say ; 

. and if not, it's shocking to bear anger. Dear me, go 

and make it up; tell Phoebe you'll soon get into her 

ways, you didn't mean no harm about the carpets nor 

her neither. There, there, she's calling you now. 

As Charlotte went out of the kitchen, the housekeeper 
came in, and Mrs. Smith began lamenting to her the 
folly of her daughter Anne, in giving up a good place 
only because her mistress required her to stay at home 
every third Sunday morning, and do what little cooking 
there might be for a dinner between the services. 

Mrs. Benson. Well, to be sure, now where's the 
trouble of that? 

Mrs. Smith* 'Tis the girl herself. I always had the 
hardest of work to make Anne turn her hand to peeling 
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of a potato when she lived at home ; and now she's gone 
telling her mistress she can't boil a pudding, never 
could, nor vegetables neither ; so of course the lady 
can't keep her, for every body must take it by turns to 
stay away from church. 

Mrs. Benson. How silly in the girl ! I'm always very 
vexed when I see servants refuse to help each other 
about their Sunday work ; some say they can't be left 
at home alone, some they can't do what's not in their 
place, and so they keep their fellow-servants from wor-r 
shipping God, just for their whims. 

Mrs. Smith. Have you got much trouble that way 
here? 

Mrs. Benson. Why no, there are so many of us ; 
though now and then with a new one, I have some to 
make her go in time. 

Mrs. Smith. Yes, that's another thing. How bad it 
sounds to hear a clattering just after service is begun. 

Mrs. Benson. And what's much worse, 'tis so irre- 
verent. I'm sure if our Queen sent for us any day, we 
should take care and plenty of it not to be too late ; so 
I think when the King of kings calls us to His House, 
we shouldn't shuffle it off to the last moment, just as if 
there were no honour in worshipping Him. 

Mrs. Smith. Dear me ! if my Anne could but hear 
you talk. 

Mrs. Benson. Now why didn't I think of that before ? 
I've heard Mrs. Matthews wants a nursemaid ; I don't 
know much about the place, but I should think the 
family was respectable. 

" What," asked Mrs. Smith, "at the further end of 
Eversham ? " 

" Yes," replied the housekeeper. 
"But then," said the other, " you see they're dis- 
senters. Now I do want Anne to keep to her church." 
" Dissenters ! " exclaimed Mrs. Benson, " I'm sure 
I never thought of such a thing." 

" Tis so, though," said Mrs. Smith ; " and if Anne 
were to get to their meeting, there's no saying the 
strange things she mightn't learn." 
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" Too true, indeed," rejoined the housekeeper with 
earnestness, " I hadn't a notion of it ; but I was going 
to say the young woman ought to inquire before she 
takes any place whether the family's a Church family ; 
for we're well off in the Church we know, but as to out 
of it, why there we're quite in the dark." 

" Well," said Mrs. Smith, " where's Charlotte ? I 
must be going ;" and calling for her niece she bid her 
good bye, leaving her with a much better-tempered 
look than she had at her coming. 

By this I suppose Phoebe and Charlotte had made up 
their quarrel ; and though the latter still found it very 
hard to put herself under the new housemaid, yet she 
did contrive it somehow or other. If she suffered I 
cannot wonder, doubtless it was a punishment for her 
silly pride and want of kindness to Kezie. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PROGRESS. 

" Put all thy trust in the special and singular mercy of God, — 
that He, for His mercy's sake, and of His only goodness, will help 
and bring you to perfection." — Rules fob a Holt Lipe. 

I have till now, it may be, taken no solitary journey 
through this story, for I have had kind friends accom- 
panying me, who, I hope, do not feel altogether disap- 
pointed in the account of our servants. It is then in no 
ingratitude that I here propose just a very short separa- 
tion from some whom I have taken on up to this time ; 
rather it is because they might themselves desire it, did 
they know what I wish next to say. I am well aware 
that many like only to be religious as far as is necessary, 
and to get to Heaven at the end. Well then, with those 
I will part for a while, to meet again at the end of the 
next two chapters. Still I believe I shall not be quite 
alone, for surely there are a few who think not of how 
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good they needs must be, but of how infinitely holy they 
may by the Spirit's grace become ; not so much of how 
they may escape God's anger, as of how they may best 
show forth their overflowing gratitude for His surpassing 
love. 

My own dear companions, we will then venture 
together a little further than we have gone as yet into 
the sacred depths of a Divine life. And you will have 
your reward. Blessed indeed it will be hereafter, just 
as we reach Paradise, to cast ourselves at our Redeemer's 
feet, and feel that we are at last safe for ever ; but in 
moments of the brightest hope, can you not think that 
it will even seem far happier still, to be folded in the 
embrace of His love, and laid upon His bosom ? 

The good clergyman, Mr. Egerton, who had once 
before, as you may remember, written to Martha, Rho- 
da's sister, still continued watching over his charge, and 
wrote to her again a little before this time. Martha had 
therefore another long letter to send her sister, who, 
thinking Mrs. Benson might, perhaps, like to see it, for- 
warded it to Colnbrook. The housekeeper read it care- 
fully, and so too will we. 

Wraxall Vicarage, August 10th. 
My bear Martha, 

Sickness and much occupation have kept me for some 
time past from falling in with your request to give you 
a little more of my counsel, but I am thankful God 
wills that now at length I should do so ; for since, by 
my increasing infirmities, I am brought nearer, as I 
would hope, to my rest, I seem to look a little more into 
the joys of the redeemed, and to think that we never with 
half ardour enough press forward to the prize of our 
high calling. Therefore I exhort you, my child, to try 
and gain an abundant entrance into bliss. 

I am truly glad to hear that since you left me you 
have kept regularly to your prayers, and I am most 
willingly reminded of my promise to say something 
,about " a life of prayer." True, I did use such high words, 
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yet hardly did I come up to what St. Paul commands, 
who bids us " Pray without ceasing 1 ." You are a ser- 
vant, but still you must be " instant in prayer." A 
habit of devotion will take long perhaps to form, but 
thus I think it may be done. 

In the first place, as soon as each morning you open 
your eyes, let some word of prayer begin your day. 
Further, whenever you change your occupations, as 
often as you set about any fresh work, ask God's blessing 
and help through it ; as often as you end such work, ask 
God's acceptance of that action, and pardon for whatever 
may have been amiss in it. 

In the next place, every morning after you have re- 
peated the three promises of your baptism with an ear- 
nest entreaty to keep them well, it is needful that you 
should (and you can do this while dressing) think over 
the likely duties, and as regards temptations of the day, 
commending yourself each one by .prayer to God while it 
passes in order before you ; thus at night may you hope to 
have " a chaplet of good works" to lay in all humility at 
the foot of the Holy Cross. Nor must the evening end 
your devotions. Even on your bed pray, however 
shortly, before you shut your eyes, and if you wake in 
the night, again raise your soul to God in prayer. 

But I pass on too quickly. A day of devotion (and 
every day should be such) is not to be so briefly des- 
cribed. You say your regular prayers I know, Martha, 
about noon, remembering then a crucified Saviour; 
therefore I hope it will not seem very strange if I bid 
you add to this two other seasons of recollection in the 
day time ; they are commonly called the third and ninth 
hours, being, the former about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and the latter about three in the afternoon. The 
first has always by the Church been kept in remem- 
brance of the Holy Spirit's descent on the Apostles 
of Christ at Pentecost, and upon ourselves at our 
baptism ; the second in remembrance of the actual 

1 1 These, v. 17. 
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moment when our Divine Redeemer yielded up the 
ghost 2 . 

Now, in order to observe these two hours, it is no way 
necessary for you to leave off your work ; you could 
not do thftt ; it is only necessary that at or about nine 
o'clock, as often as you are able, you should call to mind 
the gift, the consolations, the intercession of the blessed 
Spirit 3 , and say in your heart, " Take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from me * ;" " By the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
good Lord, deliver me." Then at or about three o'clock, 
as often as you are able, call to mind the last words of 
your dying Saviour, " Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit 5 ," and say within yourself, " By Thy precious 
death, good Lord, deliver me." 

Besides this, Martha, if you would really "pray 
always 6 ," as some have done, and all therefore may do, 
it were no unmeet thing, whenever you hear the clock 
strike in the day, to have ready a short petition, such as, 
" So teach me to number my days that I may apply 
my heart unto wisdom 7 ;" or, " Abide with me, for it is 
toward evening, and the day is far spent 8 ;" or, "Prosper 
Thou the work of my hands upon me * ;" when you wash 
your hands at any time, to say, " Purge me and I shall 
be clean, wash me and I shall be whiter than snow l0 ;" 
when you change your dress to say, " Clothe me with 
the fine linen which is the righteousness of saints 11 ;" 
cover me " with the garments of salvation "." Under 
any sudden joy, you can pray, " In this time of my wealth, 

3 Some may be glad to add to these hours the observance like- 
wise of one more, namely, six o'clock in the evening. Such per- 
sons can then recollect their Saviour's entombment, wrapping their 
dear Lord once again, as it were, in the clean linen of a holy love, 
and praying that by the continual mortifying of their corrupt 
affections they may be buried with Him, saying likewise, " By Thy 
burial, good Lord, deliver me." From such thoughts who but must 
go with greater holiness to ordinary duties, desiring to make these 
yet more acceptable to Christ than even the spices and ointments 
which blessed women once left the holy sepulchre to prepare ? 

s Rom. viii. 26, 27. * Ps. li. 11. 5 Luke xxiii. 46. 

6 Luke xxi. 36. 7 Ps. xc. 12. 8 Luke xxiv. 29. 

9 Ps. xc. 17. »» Ps. li. 7. ll Rev. xix. 8. 

» Isa. lxi. 10. 
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good Lord, deliver me." Under temptation, " Suffer me 
not to be tempted above that I am able to bear ; make 
a way for me to escape 1 ." In sorrow or pain, " Lord, 
remember me in Thy kingdom '," for so the penitent 
thief prayed on his cross. After a fault, " Bl#t out my 
transgression V " Correct me, but with judgment V 

A strict watchfulness over yourself, and a deep know- 
ledge of Holy Scripture, — that most heavenly learning, 
— will enable you to use yet more constant prayers even 
than such as I have given ; and if to all these you add a 
frequent and fervent offering up of yourself to the Holy 
Will of God, I do believe it would be a service most 
acceptable in His sight ; therefore say very often through 
the day, as the inspiration of the Spirit shall breathe 
into your heart, " Father, not my will but Thine be 
done*." 

I write not these directions, my dear Martha, to lay 
any burden upon your conscience, but rather as counsels 
for your devotion. Remember what I say, and try but 
one thing at a time, adding more and more as you shall 
find yourself able. 

With this caution I pass to another great art in a 
Christian life ; difficult it may be, yet this hinders me 
not from writing of it here, for why should I not, my 
child, lead you onwards towards perfection ? That of 
which I would speak is holy meditation ; and well may 
this follow our former thoughts, since by prayer only can 
its power be procured, and it will give back again with 
double strength and intensity of earnestness that power 
it has borrowed. With your constant work I suppose 
you can only regularly practise such a duty on Sundays, 
and then in the afternoon or evening, according as the 
service may be in your church. 

By meditation I mean the putting yourself in some 
quiet place, shutting your eyes, keeping quite still and 
thinking for some minutes together on a sacred subject 
If you can meditate but very seldom, that subject should 
always be some passage in the life or death of your Di- 

1 1 Cor. x. 13. 2 Luke xxiii. 42. » Ps. 1L 1. 

* Jer. x. 24. * Luke xxii. 42. 
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vine Master ; if you can meditate often, this may be 
changed for a verse from the Scriptures or a Christian 
virtue ; or death, judgment, and eternity may be well 
chosen. Of course the subjects of meditation are almost 
unnumbered ; I only mention these to guide you at first. 
Meditation should begin with a petition that your thoughts 
may be rightly directed ; meditation should end with a 
petition, that the whole matter may be blessed to your 
advancement in grace. 

I have enclosed, as specimens which may bring this 
holy thing more down to your understanding than per- 
haps my words could do, three meditations ; the first 
that of a beginner on a verse from the Bible ; the second 
that of a person rather further advanced in this practice 
on the same verse of the Bible ; the third on one circum- 
stance in the passion of our Blessed Lord, showing how 
reverent notice is to be taken of every, even the least, 
word in the Divine Book. These meditations would 
perhaps occupy any one at all accustomed to this sacred 
duty not more than ten minutes, and, oh ! my child, 
does this seem too long for the soul to think of such 
things as may be the subjects of its rapturous contem- 
plation throughout eternity ? 

Martha, this letter is long, and calls for your, earnest 
attention ; yet is it (as it were) but a glimpse of the life 
of a saint, but the beginning of that whose end is to be 
made perfect even as our " Father which is in Heaven 
is perfect 6 ." I pray God will teach you, my dear child, 
as I cannot ; and that what you know not, and I know 
not, now, we may both know hereafter, even " the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ," Whom I 
pray to have you continually in His holy keeping. 
Your faithful pastor and father in God, 

Claude Egerton. 

first meditation. 

" Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God." 1 Cor. x. 31. 

« Matt. v. 48. 
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Let the meditation of my heart be acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord. 

I have heard this text often ; it does not sound new or 
strange ; yet now, as I read it over quietly, by myself, 
there seems something in it more than I have ever before 
thought of. For it says, Do these things, do all to the 
glory of God, and I am sure that I cannot have done 
them so, because I have not even tried. 

I must therefore have heard this verse, and known 
that it was written in the Holy Bible, and yet have for- 
gotten to think of it to any purpose. Is not this strange ? 
Can it be right ? 

But now I ask God for Christ's sake to help me to 
think of it, and to teach me its meaning. (Pause and 
pray.) " Whether therefore ye eat or drink," — but that 
seems such a little thing ; and then " to the glory of 
God," that is so very great. What can one have to do 
with the other ? Oh ! I wish I knew how to eat and drink 
to the glory of God. 

Certainly I see one or two things which would quite 
prevent my doing so, and therefore this text must forbid 
them, such as eating what is left about, when I have no 
right to touch it. But I knew that was wrong before, 
because it is stealing. And drunkenness too ; yes, that 
of course is very sinful, and so never can be to the glory 
of God. 

But let me think again. Can I find no other fault, 
more likely to be mine ? There is greediness. Have 
I not been greedy now and then, and taken more than 
I wanted or was good for me ? And oftener still I have 
indulged greedy feelings. 

Then too from the same cause I have several times 
been discontented, and said to myself (or perhaps to 
others) that what we were set down to was not good 
enough for us. I remember especially 
But now I see that this must be wrong, for can mur- 
muring and discontent be to the glory of God ? 

Besides, God is so good in giving us food day after 
day. Surely I have forgotten that perhaps this is one 
reason why grace is said before our meat, yet how sel- 
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dom I think of attending to it ; and when I am late, I 
have even sat down without saying any to myself. 

Thus I find from this text that I have many times 
felt and acted wrongly without knowing it, just because 
I would not think. I have left undone in this matter 
those things which I ought to have done, for I have not 
been reverent nor thankful ; and I have done those things 
which I ought not to haje done, for I have murmured 
and been self-indulgent. May God forgive me for His 
Son's sake, and may the Holy Spirit help me to put 
away greediness and discontent, and grant me reverence 
in asking His blessing on my food, and thankfulness for 
it. Amen. 

The verse goes on "or whatsoever ye do." So I 
shall hope to think upon that another time, as I cannot 
do it now. But, by God's help, I will try to-day, to- 
morrow, all my life, to eat and drink " to the glory of 
God." 

SECOND MEDITATION. 

" Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God." 1 Cor. x. 31. 

Let the meditation of my heart be acceptable in Thy 
-eight, O Lord. 

How very easy it is to eat and drink ! but though I 
Jiave thought of this text carefully before, how very 
difficult I still find it to eat and drink to the glory of 
God ! And yet to do any thing to the glory of God — 
one should say this was well worth labouring after ; it 
must be then that I do not consider enough about it, so 
let me try once more to-day. 

Now what is the glory of God ? I should suppose 
•His Holy Will, because, if that is only well done, 
praise must go along with such an act to the Most High. 
But praise from whom? perhaps from the blessed 
angels ; they see me as I eat, and if I only take my 
meals the right way, they may adore Him Who has 
given me grace to do such an every-day thing so regu- 
larly according to His will ; or perhaps when the great 
Judgment comes, my good eatings and drinkings may be 
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found written in the book of life, and their merits 
acknowledged, so that holy ones may fall down and 
worship Him Who rewards me through eternity for 
what He enabled me to do in time. Very likely this is 
partly what the Apostle means by the glory of God 
arising out of my eating and drinking. Well, it is more 
than enough to make me wish it might so arise ; but now 
how exactly can this be managed by me ? Lord, I ask 
Thy help. 

Once before I thought I ought to put away al) greedi- 
ness and discontent about my food, and I hope I have 
been able to do so better since; at the same time I 
thought too how I ought to be thankful for my meals, 
and reverent in begging God's blessing upon them. I 
generally now remember these things also, though not 
quite so carefully as I should ; still is there no further 
way by which I could eat and drink more to the glory 
of God for the future ? 

Yes, I can sometimes (when I am not talking myself, 
nor any one to me) say in my heart, My body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and now I am building up 
that temple, I do not care so much for the pleasant taste 
of my food, as I do to think that I am making my body 
strong, the better to serve God Who dwells in me. 
Besides this too, I could often think how Jesus used 
once to sit at meat with His disciples, and that per- 
haps He is even among all of us at the table : which 
surely would make me more careful how I ate and drank, 
waiting (for others and letting them take the best. 
but when I remember my Lord, now I see more than 
ever how I may eat and drink to the glory of God. 
The food of my body shall often call to my mind the 
food of my soul, and I will pray in my heart that after 
some blessed manner (I do not exactly know how, but 
then God does), my meals may renew in me day by day 
the grace of the Holy Communion ; what I eat and 
drink shall at least be an emblem to me of the blessed 
Eucharist, and shall make me long after it as muck, 
much sweeter than any earthly food. 

To eat and drink so, oh! it will be quite a heavenly 
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pleasure, and I hope will fit me by and by for " the 
marriage supper of the Lamb 7 /' that feast which shall be 
spread for glorified bodies hereafter. To be sure I 
did not suppose when I began, that eating and drinking 
would make me think all this about Heaven ; then so I 
dare say might every thing, and does not the text say, 
" Whatsoever ye do ?" Ah ! but my time is just gone ; 
with God's grace, next Sunday I will begin to meditate 
upon the end of my verse, for else thoughts come on me 
so fast I shall never be able to get to it, Now I can 
only say, Lord, "feed me with food convenient forme 8 ;" 
" Oh! satisfy me with Thy mercy, and that soon*." 

THIRD MEDITATION. 

Lord graciously " consider my meditation." 

" And Jesus stood before the governor." Matt, 
xxvii. 11. 

Let me kneel while I look upon this awful sight, for 
truly I am indeed now very close to my Saviour. His 
disciples have left Him, but I will not do so ; I will 
draw near and try to suffer with my Lord in His 
passion. 

The morning of Good Friday has already begun ; 
what does its holy light show me ? "A Man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief 1 ." What else? The chief 
priests and rulers and many of the people round, Pilate 
the Roman magistrate, and all this company assembled 
before the judgment-hall. Some of these persons then 
were high in office, and of great repute for learning and 
sanctity. Shall I look at such oat of the number ? Oh, 
no ; rather I fix my eyes upon One Who is as it were 
alone though in the midst of the rest, upon One Whose 
" visage was so marred more than any man, and His 
form more than the sons of men 2 ." And why da I thus 
gaze ? Because "in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily 3 ." 

Lord, look down with an eye of pity upon me, while 
I look with an eye of love and adoration upon Thee. 

7 Rer. xix. 9. 8 Prov. xxx. 8. • Pb. xe. 14. 

1 Isa. liii. 3. a is* Hi. 14. > Col. ii. 9. 
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What doth my Saviour here? He stands before 
Pilate. He had known the evening before three hours of 
mortal agony which called for the support of an angel ; 
He had been dragged from Gethsemane to Annas, from 
Annas to the palace of the high-priest, and thence to 
this judgment-hall. All night He had kept both vigil 4 
and fast, now what is His repose ? " Jesus stood be- 
fore the governor." Stood — then hath Christ indeed 
consecrated weariness to me. I cannot feel all my 
Lord's sufferings, but sometimes I can feel this ; and as 
I stand and wait often a long time at the will of others, 
I shall delight to do it, for Jesus stood through many 
hours of His passion. Standing is indeed a very common 
thing, henceforth it shall be to me a sanctified action. 

I look off from my Saviour for a moment, and there 
I see Pilate. He hears the accusers indeed, but he 
hears not Christ ; for " as a lamb before her shearers is 
dumb, so He openeth not His mouth 5 .*' Oh, who then 
can tell me the thoughts of my Lord's heart on that 
morning ? Yet this I know ; He was perfect man, and 
so had every feeling in common with us, fatigue of body, 
shame at a humiliating place, grief at false accusation, 
dread of an unjust sentence to suffering. 

Perfect man, — but is not Christ also perfect God ? 
Why then did He endure such wrong and anguish ? I 
believe He stood there, that we might hereafter sit 
down at His table ; I believe he took no rest then, that 
hereafter we might possess the " rest which remaineth for 
the people of God 6 ." I believe He sat not down then, 
that hereafter, when He sits on His judgment throne, 
many of us may stand at His right hand. 

So I must think too of those sufferings of my dear 
Lord's soul, which at this time were joined with His 
outward posture. He bore the shame of a criminal's 
place, that He might afterwards prepare for us a place in 
Heaven 7 . He submitted to false accusation, that Satan 
the accuser of the brethren 8 may not be heard against 
us by God. He endured the dread of suffering, that 

* A state of watching. a Isa. liii. 7. « Heb. iv. 9. 

' Jofen xjiv. 2. • Rev. xii. 10. 
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ours may be for Him a love which " casteth out fear 9 ." 
" Lord, let every act of Thine have its saving influence 
over me." 

But whilst I look at Jesus thus standing before the 
governor, another sight seems to burst upon me ; the 
heavens are opened, and by faith I see Jesus again 
" standing on the right hand of God V Is He silent 
here as before ? Is He in humiliation, grief, and dread ? 
No, for He hath endured the Cross 2 . He hath despised 
the shame s , and from henceforth "He ever liveth to 
make intercession 3 ." 

Dear Lord, I have remembered Thee in Thy passion. 
Remember me now that Thou art come into Thy 
kingdom. 

Mrs. Benson kept this packet from Rhoda for a day 
or two, and when she had leisure shortly afterwards, took 
it to read to her friend, Amy Bartlett, the same poor 
woman whom, if you remember, Kennett had saved up 
his pie for in the beginning of Lent. The housekeeper 
found Amy entirely confined to her chair, as indeed she 
was always, being quite a cripple from rheumatism, but 
trying to do a little plain hemming as well as her stiff 
arms would let her. 

"And how are you to-day?" said Mrs. Benson, 
shaking hands with her friend. 

" Oh, very happy, thank you," replied Amy ; " I've 
just been gladdened up a bit by the two children running 
in from next door ; they're gone now, but they've been 
so merry. ' ? 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Benson, " of course you love 
children, because you were nurse once." 

Amy. Yes, but it's not that only, it's because Christ 
too loved children, and bid us be like them ; and do you 
know, Mrs. Benson, I .often think perhaps He meant 
not only in their simplicity, but in their happiness too ; 
so the sight of them always makes me try to be more 

• 1 John iv. 18. 1 Acte vii. 56. 

* Heb. xii. 2. 3 Heb. vii. 25. 
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cheerful, that I may be more like as they were whom 
Jesus took in His arms. 

Poor Amy, what a bright example she was of a 
Christian's joy ! She had been married, but her husband 
went to sea and was no more heard of; she had bad one 
son, but he died just when he might have begun to work 
for his mother ; after this she had laboured so hard to keep 
herself off the parish, that, not being strong, her health 
quite failed, and now she was supported by Mr. Pon- 
sonby's and Mr. Vernon's charity, and if any thing re- 
moved these kind friends she had no home to look to 
but the Union ; yet who was there in all the village 
with a pleasanter smile or a more cheerful voice than 
Amy Bartlett ? So that though it was neither possible 
nor right she should forget the sufferings of the past, 
still she was as one sorrowful indeed, " yet always re- 

• • • 4 II 

joicingv 

" Now," said Mrs. Benson, " I've got a spare hour 
this afternoon, and I'm come to talk to you a little ; but 
first of all let me read you a letter which our Rhoda had 
lately from her sister and has sent on to roe. a Tis from 
a clergyman that knows the girl well, and I'm sure it'll 
do you good; and then you shall tell me what you 
think about such things." 

** With all my heart," replied Amy ; " praj let me hear." 

Before Mrs. Benson had got on far, a rap was heard 
at the door, and Master Holman came in. He begged 
he might not interrupt, and the letter was begun again 
for his sake. After it was done, " Now that does please 
me," said the housekeeper, " because it makes me see 
that even servants may be as good as any body, if they 
like to try." 

" May be, Mrs. Benson ! " exclaimed Master Holman. 
Our Saviour dwelt among us to set a perfect example 
of all excellence, and " He took upon Him the form of 
a servant 5 ." He wanted that we should do just as He 
did, and " He came not to be ministered unto, but to 



minister*." 



<2Cor.ri.Hfc 'PbiMi.7. 'Mark x. 45. 
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Amy's face quite glowed with delight at these words, 
" Well do I remember," said she, " how often such sort 
of thoughts made me very happy years ago ; and 
when I was nursemaid, with my sweeping to get to 
every morning, I used to be ready to kiss my broom 
with all the love of my heart, because I thought I 
seemed something like my Saviour, whilst I did my 
household duties : you know, Mrs. Benson, He conde- 
scended to live for many years only in a carpenter's 
cottage, and can we tell, mightn't He have used His 
holy hands even for common work ?" 

Nobody said any thing after this during a few mo- 
ments ; their hearts were too full of reverence to speak 
one word, for they knew they had been talking of the 
Lord of Glory. 

At last Master Holman opened a Testament, and 
read — " Supper being ended, He riseth and laid aside 
His garments, and took a towel and girded Himself," 
continuing that account of the washing of the disciples' 
feet to the end, as it is given us in St. John 7 . All the 
three were listening so carefully to these verses, that 
they did not notice Mr. Ponsonby as he came into the 
little room. 

" You will forgive me, Amy," he said at length, 
" when I tell you that I have been waiting some minutes 
at the door of your cottage. I do not often hear my 
parishioners talking so pleasantly together ; and it is a 
great delight to me when I can. Master Holman, your 
verses were very well chosen to follow what you had all 
been saying. They constantly seem to teach me that if 
our Saviour loved to begin His earthly course in the mean 
condition of a servant, He loved to carry that through 
to the very end. He was not, so to speak reverently, 
ready that His passion should be accomplished, till this 
deed of lowliness had been done ; you know it was His 
last before His agony, and He seems as though He 
would gather up His whole life into this one act of hu- 
miliation, and set it before us as a pattern, saying, ' I 

7 John xiiu 
r2 
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have given you an example that ye should do as I have 
done to you V How blessed then the life of a servant, 
who not only may but often must, if so he will, most 
closely resemble his Lord." 

Amy. But, sir, you told us a Sunday or two ago, 
how this account of the washing nn St. John might teach 
us more than at first sight it seems to do. I've partly for- 
gotten, and I wanted to tell Mrs. Benson, for she wasn't 
able to be at church that time. 

Mr. Ponsonby. Indeed, Amy, Holy Scripture contains 
many blessed thoughts besides just the plain one, and so 
this passage of the Evangelist shows ; where is your 
Bible? " He riseth from supper, and laid aside His 
garments, and took a towel and girded Himself; after 
that He poureth water into a basin, and began to wash 
His disciples' feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith He was girded 9 ." The only-begotten Son 
once rose from the eternal fruition of the love of God 
the Father, and laid aside the garments of His Divine 
glory, taking our poor bodily form and girding Himself 
with it. He poured the pure essence of His Divinity 
into the earthly vessel of our flesh, and washed us 
through the atonement He made for us as God ; wiping 
our feet with the towel wherewith He was girded; 
humbling Himself, that is, even to His lowest members, 
without whose cleansing the whole, body of the Church 
could not be presented pure and unspotted hereafter. 

Mrs. Benson. I ask pardon of your reverence ; but I 
think the first meaning of the verses, as you told it us, 
seems best. It's got in it something we can do. 

Master Holman. Aye, the example, there's the thing. 

Mr. Ponsonby. The so great thing that our Church 
throughout her year wills chiefly to teaoh us the lessons 
therein contained. Through Advent she bids us make 
ready for the coming of our Lord ; at Christmas she tells 
us of the birth of Christ in great humility ; on the first day 
of our common year she speaks concerning the mortifica- 
tion of His circumcision ; on Twelfth-day of His willing- 

• John xiii. 15. . » John xiii. 4, 5. 
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ness to receive all, and His acceptance of our offerings. 
Again our spiritual Mother goes on, and in Lent shows her 
children how Jesus was tempted and fasted ; how in Holy 
Week He was betrayed, condemned, endured agony and 
shame ; how on Good Friday He was crucified and died ; 
how on Easter Eve He lay in the tomb, that sorrowing 
with Him in His sufferings, we may on Easter Day rejoice 
with Him in His resurrection. Once more our Church 
continues, and tells how on Holy Thursday our Redeemer 
ascended, that He might on Whit-Sunday send down 
the Holy Spirit on His Apostles, according to His pro- 
mise while sojourning here. All this while we have 
been taught concerning our Divine Saviour ; yet we 
have seen Him only in a bodily form ; but on Trinity 
Sunday, Holy Church draws aside the veil, and for a 
short space permits us to gaze on the glory of the Co- 
eternal Three. She has taught that Jesus is perfect 
man ; through the mystery of the Trinity in Unity she 
teaches that He is no less perfect God. Thus have we 
distinctly expounded to us the two whole and perfect 
natures of Christ, now for ever joined together in the 
one person of our Immanuel. 

Amy. Thank you, sir, it is beautiful to think of all 
this ; but then, sir, there are a good many more Sun- 
days, and a great many more holidays ; is there time 
that you could talk to us at all of these to freshen up 
our memories about your sermons ? 

Mr, Ponsonby. The Sundays after Trinity with their 
Gospels set before us our blessed Lord's teaching and 
example in His more ordinary life (if so I may speak 
of that which was altogether wonderful), that we may 
the better walk in His steps ; then for the other festi- 
vals, these bid us be of good courage ; saints have copied 
almost to a perfect imitation the life of Jesus, why should 
not we ? St. Mary l shone in His purity, St. John fol- 
lowed His love, St. Peter His zeal, St. Paul His cru- 
cifixion, even in daily action. 

Amy here clasped her hands as in prayer. ". Ah, Lord 

1 The Blessed Virgin. 
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Jesus," she said, " the dogs eat of the crumbs which 611 
from the children's table." 

" Yes," said Mr. Ponsonby, " since some hare par- 
taken so largely of the life of our Lord, sorely there 
may be a little portion even for us." 

Mrs. Benson. About holy men one sees it, but I can't 
make out a great deal from St. Michael ; I can't tell 
how we've got to do with angels much. 

Mr. Ponsonby. Perhaps Amy will help us in this 
too. 

Amy. Indeed, sir, I don't know ; I only think about 
them often myself, and I do lore them so. 

Mr. Ponsonby. How do you mean particularly ? 

Amy. Why, sir, as your reverence can tell, generally, 
I'm a good bit alone ; Patty Johnson carries me in here, 
and when she's gone the room seems empty, but I know 
it isn't, because " the angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear Him 2 ;" so I look round, 
sir, and I think perhaps the place is filled with angels. 
I hope your reverence doesn't call it proud in me, for 
I'm but a poor sinner. 

Mr. Ponsonby. No, Amy, that is not pride, for angels 
are "all ministering spirits sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation'." Besides, (may 
I dare say it ?) they will be our companions by and by, 
so I think we do well to feel them our unseen com- 
panions even now. 

Master Holman. Aye, sir, they serve God a deal 
better than we can do I dare say, but they don't serve 
Him in suffering ; they hav'n't got that great privilege ; 
and sure they must quite want to see how we get 
through our troubles. 

Mr. Ponsonby. Doubtless they regard us with a most 
intense interest both when we stand and when we fall ; 
so let all these things, the watching of angels, the virtues 
of saints, and more, much more, the example of our 
Lord, stimulate us to " run with patience the race set 
before us 4 ." 

» Ps. xxxiv. 7. » Heb. L 14. « Heb. xil 1. 
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Master Holman. Oh, sir, sometimes I'm almost 
afraid. One does things, but one gets on so slowly. 

Mr. Ponsonby, My poor friend, I spoke of patience. 
You bring to my mind two lines which may counsel 
you — 

"Think not that prayer and fast were given 
To make one step 'twixt earth and heaven." 

I'll tell you what you must do, you must pray every 
day, aye, and six or seven times a day, for the grace of 
perseverance. " He that shall endure to the end, the 
same shall be saved 3 ;" and depend upon it this would 
not be told us if there were not something to endure. 

The clergyman now rose to go ; " God bless you, my 
children," he said ; and a sweet smile came over Amy's 
face as she replied, " Dear sir, mustn't the angels have 
been with us now, as they were with the shepherds when 
they watched over their flocks 6 ?" 



CHAPTER XX. 

DEATH. 

" The Master is come, and calleth for thee." — John xi. 28. 

How pleasant it is to think of home ! Yes, even ser- 
vants must know this, though they are far away from 
theirs, and though years often pass before they can 
return to it again. Still there it is, a father and 
mother with perhaps tiny brothers and sisters, a bright 
fireside in winter, and a pretty little garden in summer ; 
all which seems so nice for some young servants to think 
about now and then. There must be several who know 
not such things, whose homes are very likely dirty and 
disagreeable, with unkind, ill-tempered relations living 
in them ; and are there not a few, especially amongst 

* Matt xxiv. 13. ° Luke ii. 8, 9. 
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those do longer young, who have scarcely a friend 
upon earth, and are cast on the wide world with only its 
cold kindness to cherish them ? Oh what are they to 
do, for they have not got a home ? 

Why so we say ; but let us look in at Master Hol- 
man's cottage again this afternoon ; I do believe he can 
give us comfort* 

The housekeeper heard one day, it was in the middle 
of September, that the old man had been taken very 
poorly, which made her beg leave from her mistress 
to get ready for her friend a basin of broth and take it to 
him, with an offer of any little service she could render. 
Mrs. Benson's good neighbour was much cheered by 
this kindness ; and the talk they had together freshened 
up the poor invalid, for he had not been able to do any 
thing that day, and to have some one with whom to 
speak a word seemed to make it end more pleasantly. 

" I think," said Mrs. Benson, " before winter sets in 
again I must ask my kind mistress what can be done 
towards stopping out your winds ; they do blow in so 
from all the crannies in this little room. To be sure, 
master, how I wish you could have got that place in the 
Clifford Almshouses, only it would have taken you 
quite away from us." 

Holman. I thank you for all your kindness, but why 
do you think I should do better there than here ? 

Mrs. Benson. Just because it would have been a kind 
of home like for you ; one may say you've got one here 
after a sort ; but yet to my mind it's not the walls of a 
room that give me a home, it's the company, and the 
kind words, and the sociable meals, and somebody 
always at hand in trouble that makes a home. 

Holman. Why as to that, ma'am, I believe I should 
have been better off* at Clifford College than here, for 
the poor folks, as I've heard tell, are very good to each 
other there, and they've got a kind of a nurse comes in 
when any thing ails the old bodies ; still I'm not so 
badly to do neither, you see you're with me this after- 
noon. 

Mrs. Benson. Ah, master, but I hope you've got a 
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better dependence than 1 can be ; though 'tis pleasure 
to me, I'm sure, to look in at times when I can. 

Holman. True, Mrs. Benson, it may seem as if I'd a 
cold kind of home in this world, but then you know 
it's not my only one. 

Mrs. Benson, Yes, I suppose, you mean the other 
world, and we old people sure ought to look to that more 
than this. 

Holman. We ought to look, ma'am, and what's more 
we ought to prepare ; but I'm forced to own that I 
doubt very much sometimes about my home in heaven, 
yet still I try to get ready, and so I've made myself a 
home even here, which I hope by God's grace may help 
me that way. 

Mrs. Benson looked quite puzzled as she said, " Come 
now, Master Holman, don't be so very close, for I can't 
rightly come at your meaning." 

Holman, Then this is it. 1 make my home at the 
foot of the Holy Cross. Every morning I lay my soul 
down there, I clasp it quite tight with my arms of 
penitence and love, and I press it very close to my 
heart. By night perhaps I've wandered a little from 
my home, so I go back to it again ; and once more I 
lay myself down at the foot of the Holy Cross, to take 
shelter there till day shall break. 

Mrs. Benson, To be sure you must be safe in such a 
place, for Jesus has said, " Him that cometh to Me I 
will in no wise cast out 1 ;" but how came you ever to 
think of a home underneath the Cross ? 

Holman, Mr. Ponsonby lent me this book, and here's 
all about it ; my book says that the Cross is the only 
home for penitents on earth, and that they should seldom 
rise from the ground on which it stands. 

Mrs, Benson, Seldom ? What it means then we 
needn't always be so very humble ? 

Holman, Not just that, but this good book says that 
on festival days and days of great mercy to us, our love 
must mount up with our gratitude ; and then we may 

1 John vi. 37. 
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take the ladder of faith, rest it still against the Cross, 
ascend by its aid, and with a holy reverence look on that 
crown of agony once endured for our sakes, thinking 
how it has been exchanged for a diadem of victory, 
each separate thorn shining as a ray of glory ; for this 
is enough to make us hope with joy that we too, if we 
suffer with Christ here, shall hereafter reign with Him. 
Mrs. Benson. I'll tell you what, Master Holman, I'm 
a poor sinner, I'm thankful to be reminded to cling to 
the Cross. 

Holman. Then you choose the same home with me, 
and if we humble ourselves now, may be by and by 
God will exalt us to another blessed home together in 
heaven. But, oh ! Mrs. Benson, there's a sharp trial first 

Mrs. Benson. What, dying, you mean ? 

Holman. Yes, and to think of Satan trying so hard 
for us at last, because then or never ; and to think of 
going out of our bodies, we mayn't be quite sure where, 
to be with spirits the like of whom we should be 
frighted to see now ; — it's awful. 

Mrs. Benson. Master Holman, to hear you talk so! 
— I thought you didn't fear to die. 

Holman. Sometimes I don't much, sometimes I do a 
great deal ; and now I'm sick I do, but I can say over 
the prayer about it in my Prayer Book, and that's a com- 
fort to me, only I wish I had said it often when I was 
young as well as in these days of my old age. 

Mrs. Benson. Which prayer is that ? 

" This," said Master Holman, and he read, or rather 
I think he repeated, these solemn words* : — 

" In the midst of life I am in death ; of whom may 
I seek for succour but of Thee Who for my sins art 
justly displeased? Yet, O Lord God most holy, 
Lord most mighty, O holy and most merciful Saviour, 
deliver me not into the bitter pains of eternal death. 
Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of my heart, shut not 
Thy merciful ears to my prayers ; but spare me, Lord 
most holy, O God most mighty, O holy and most 

3 From the Burial Service. 
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merciful Saviour, Thou most worthy Judge Eternal, 
suffer me not at my last hour for any pains of death to 
fall from Thee." 

After this conversation between Mrs. Benson and 
Master Holman some soft September days went by, but 
their beautiful air and sunshine did the old man no 
good ; he still could not stir out of his cottage, not even 
to church, so Mr. Ponsonby visited him very often at 
home. I suppose those visits must have consoled poor 
Holman much ; for after one of them he told Mrs. Ben- 
son in the evening as she sat by him, that he thought 
very like that winter would be his last, but he got less 
and less afraid to go, Christ had tasted death for every 
man, and he was willing to follow his Lord. 

Master Holman believed he was not long for this world, 
but he did not think how soon his summons would come. 
Mr. Ponsonby had a pressing message one Monday 
night, it was the twenty-eighth of September, calling 
him to the old man's cottage. He went, found him in- 
deed getting worse, stayed with him till sunrise, but then 
left, feeling a mistaken persuasion that there was by no 
means any instant danger. As he came out of church 
however after morning service he was met by an earnest 
entreaty to go again to Master Holman directly, for his 
candle would quickly be out. The little congregation 
heard it, they knew their good neighbour must soon 
have to make his end. A few therefore, and wisely but 
a very few, went to offer help. The rest returned to 
their homes, and spread about the village the sad tidings 
that the old man hadn't got many hours to live. Several 
shed their tears abundantly at such a hearing, Master 
Holman was so much beloved ; and some did more, for 
they prayed that he might " die the death of the 
righteous 3 ." In their hearts, if not upon their lips, 
were such longings as this : — 

" Lord all pitying, Jesu blest, 
Grant him thine eternal rest" 

When Mr. Ponsonby got to the cottage to which he 

* Numb, xxiii. 10. 
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had been called, he truly saw the time was short; 
yet the old man's consciousness was entire, his speech 
perfect, and though in no part of his body quite free 
from pain, yet was he enduring no intolerable anguish ; 
moreover the doctor thought he would probably last 
till the evening. This being so, Mr, Ponsonby read 
the prayers in the Visitation Service, and then required 
an assent from the dying sufferer to the articles of his 
faith. It was surprising with what wonderful energy he 
answered, " All this I stedfastly believe." But surely 
with a clearer knowledge than ever before Master 
Hoi man now saw how all his hopes of a merciful deli- 
verance in his last agony must rest on Him Who was 
crucified, dead and buried, had risen, and was ascended. 

After this the clergyman asked his aged friend whe- 
ther any thing yet remained that he knew of for him to 
settle ; whether he would confess any thing to him alone ; 
whether there was any duty left undone which even in 
that short hour might be accomplished. 

" Sir," replied Holman, " I trust not." 

" Then," said Mr. Ponsonby, " you have no especial 
sin now on your conscience for which you desire abso- 
lution before you depart ? " 

Poor Holman spoke very low but firmly as he an- 
swered, " Sir, you know me, and I am well content to 
be a warning to others ; my cruelty towards the poor ; this 
sir," and he could add no more. 

Mrs. Benson, who was by with another woman, now 
prepared to leave the room for a few moments, but the 
sick man motioned them to stop. " That is it, sir," he 
said with some difficulty ; " I've told you all before now ; 
my neighbours, stay and pray for me." Here was a 
pause ; then he added, " O my pardon once more before 
I die." 

Mr. Ponsonby did indeed know Master Holman. By 
his past confessions, by the sufferings of his amend- 
ment, by his daily life he knew him to be a penitent ; 
with an undoubting confidence therefore thus he spoke 
as he stood over his death-bed : " Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who hath left power to His Church to absolve all sin- 
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ners who truly repent and believe in Him, of His great 
mercy forgive thee thine offences : And by His autho- 
rity committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." The women knelt, and a hearty " Amen" 
went up at the close. 

This perfect pardon seemed much to comfort the mind 
of the old man, and he listened with deep earnestness to 
the remaining prayers. After this he inclined to doze a 
little, and Mr. Ponsonby went away, desiring he might 
be sent for when Holman seemed himself again, saying 
at all events he would be there in a couple of hours. 

Accordingly at twelve o'clock he once more went to give 
the aged pilgrim his last great support in his last great 
need. Master Holman had roused, and appeared, if any 
thing, a little revived by his snatches of sleep. Therefore 
a table was reverently spread to which in mercy the Sa- 
viour Himself drew near, that He might (as well know- 
ing the agonies of departure) give to His dying child no 
less strong consolation than His own Body and Blood, 
speaking to him of a preservation unto eternal life even 
then when he lay in the very jaws of death. 

And truly it was well. But just had the benediction 
been bestowed on all in the cottage when a great change 
came over Master Holman's face. He motioned to be 
raised, and Mrs. Benson laid his head on her shoulder. 
Then his last struggle began, and who but must have 
grieved as they looked upon the convulsions or heard 
the gaspings for breath of the poor old man ! because, 
shattered though his constitution had been by sorrow and 
sickness, yet there was in it much of its first strength, 
and his body could not at one stroke be laid low. 

But now did our blessed mother the Church put forth 
the full strength of her love. The cries of anguish 
itself drowned not the earnestness of prayer, for it was 
with loud and clear voice that the holy priest commended 
the soul of God's servant, his brother, into the hands of 
their "faithful Creator and most merciful Saviour," 
" beseeching it might be precious in His sight." Yet all 
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seemed to avail nothing : not the fervour of the interces- 
sion made in bis behalf lightened Master Holman's 
darkness, and the Divine eucharist itself lent him but 
an unseen aid : he still only cried out in broken words, 
" I am come unto great misery/' " Cast not out my 80019" 
" I have no hope." 

Who could contend with the powers of evil in these 
the last efforts of their rage and malice ? Holy Church 
feared not the conflict, for she brought to it her most 
Divine power, her own blessed peace. " Acknowledge, 
O Lord, we beseech Tbee, a work of Thine own hands, 
a sheep of Thine own fold, a lamb of Thine own redeem- 
ing : receive him into the blessed arms of Thine un- 
speakable mercy, into the sacred rest of Thy chosen." 
The dying man seemed to catch hope, though all he 
said was "again;" and the words were repeated. As 
the minutes of anguish wore away, he became much 
calmer; he was evidently sinking fast, therefore his 
Spiritual Mother took him for the last time in her 
arms, willing only to give him up when the angels re- 
ceived him. " Depart, O Christian soul, from this world ; 
to-day be thy habitation in peace, and thy dwelling-place 
in the Holy Sion, through Jesus Christ our Lord. God 
the Father Who hath created thee, God the Son Who 
hath redeemed thee, God the Holy Ghost Who hath 
sanctified thee, be now and evermore thy defence ; assist 
thee in this thy last trial, and bring thee into the way of 
everlasting life V Master Hoi man could only just say, 
" Amen" with the rest ; that was the parting. word which 
was heard aloud ; but Mrs. Benson, as her ear was close 
to his lips, caught the sound " I believe;" she listened 
again most earnestly, and she heard, " I believe in the 
forgiveness of sins." Then had death quite lost its 

* Some of these and the preceding sentences introduced in this 
chapter are not to be found in our English Prayer Book. They 
are, however, quite accordant with the spirit of our Liturgy, have 
been sanctioned by one of our highest ecclesiastical authorities, 
are much used by our Clergy, and the Church of earlier ages has 
handed them down to us doubtless for our consolation. 
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sting ; then was it well with Master Hoi man at the last ; 
for the faith of a penitent was now presently changed 
into the rest of a saint ; — there we may not follow. 

Yet one that evening heard of the old man's depar- 
ture, who almost felt as though she could be with him 
still. Amy Bartlett had been praying this Michaelmas 
Day " that the holy angels who always do God service 
in Heaven might succour and defend us on earth V Now 
she saw how her request had been granted ; they had in 
the afternoon carried Master Holman to his rest. And 
whilst thinking thus, Amy seemed to herself almost to 
make one of their blessed number, as truly she gave 
God thanks Who had delivered her brother out of the 
miseries of this sinful world, beseeching for him and for 
all the faithful departed, the speedy and perfect consum- 
mation of their bliss in God's eternal and everlasting 
glory 6 . 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE SEA-SIDE. 

" Come, take jour coach, your stuff ; 
Servants and all make ready." 

Heywood. 

Mrs. Benson's mind was soon called off from constant 
thoughts on the solemn scene in which she had so lately 
borne a part to her every-day duties, increased at this 
time by a few additional arrangements in consequence of 
Mr. Vernon's determination to send his family for a month 
to the sea. Miss Lucy, Miss Ellen, Master Henry, and 
the baby were all to go, and Mr. Vernon was to join the 
party as he found himself at liberty. Then of the 
servants, of course Martin, Ailsby, and Susan ; Ken- 

* Collect for St Michael and all Angels. 

• Heb. xL 40 ; Rer. xxii. 20. 
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nett too, and as the carriage went Saunders must go 
with it. 

Brighton was fixed upon for the proposed change, its 
air being so bracing ; and the children needed something 
of the kind, for they had never seemed quite strong since 
their attack of measles. October is the season for 
Brighton, and amongst many of the visitors whom Mrs. 
Vernon knew were Lord and Lady Ardingley, her most 
intimate friends. The earl had just taken a house on 
Brunswick-terrace, the only one (so his agent informed 
him) at all likely to be vacant about there for some time. 
So Mr. Vernon was obliged to content himself with one 
in Lansdown-place, near by ; consoled by the reflection 
that though it was rather further from the sea than he 
liked, yet he had only to give eight guineas a week for 
it instead of twelve, which he must have paid for any 
house on the terraces. 

Matters being thus settled, Mrs. Benson received her 
last instructions from her mistress ; and these related 
principally to some workmen who would be employed 
on the premises during the family's absence. Then the 
housekeeper went just to offer help to Martin and Ailsby 
in the packing up, feeling all the while very dull at the 
thoughts of such an empty house ; no Rhoda, whom 
she was still very fond of, to talk to, and her best friend 
in the village gone never to return. She tried hard to 
busy herself, and though her spectacles were a little dim- 
med by her tears sometimes, still she went on bustling 
about, as best she might, the early morning of departure. 

" Good bye, good bye, I'll let you know how my 
children are, depend upon it, and bring them back, I 
hope, with fine roses on their cheeks." So Ailsby, 
making baby shake her little hand, and saying " tata" 
for her two or three times over, stepped into the large 
fly which took her party to the railroad. Miss Lucy 
shook hands with Mrs. Benson, and begged her again on 
no account to let any one but herself cut off Rose Andrews' 
daily dinner, that the poor girl might get the best pieces 
at table. Then Martin m6unted the box,, after ex- 
claiming, " You'll see me in the fashion when I come 
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back," and Kennettset off with the luggage-van to have 
all the packages rightly ticketed at the station. 

Mrs. Vernon took the children and Ailsby inside 
her first class carriage, and much trouble there was to keep 
them happy during their journey, for they did not stop 
in London above an hour, but went right through to 
Brighton in the day. 

Very cheering it seemed to Mrs. Vernon to find, when 
she arrived at Lansdown-place, Lord and Lady Ar- 
dingley waiting to welcome her party to their temporary 
home. After the first greetings were over, "Now, 
Charles," added the countess to a very handsome boy, 
who had put himself by the side of Miss Ellen, " run 
away and show your little friends their new nursery. 
Ellen is tired, I dare say ; take her hand and help her 
up-stairs." " Such long stairs for us, mamma calls them," 
said the young Lord Bernard, who being only just four 
himself, yet spoke very plainly, and explained to his 
companion while they were getting up, that he had a 
house in the country, and that he lived there, and that it 
was a low house, and that he hoped she lived in a low 
house in the country ; but that his grandpapa lived in a 
very large house in London, as high as theirs at Brighton. 
Miss Ellen was too tired to chatter much in reply; 
besides, the children had not had their tea, although it 
was getting late. 

Susan did nothing but complain, because this thing and 
that was not as it was at home, and find fault with her 
mistress for not resting in London a night. Unfortu- 
nately, though she was of a temper lively and agreeable 
enough when all seemed smooth, and though in her hap- 
piest moods she was able to make the best of little trou- 
bles, yet when she was thoroughly tired and things went 
very much cross, why then her good nature quite forsook 
her ; so it was now, and all the labour therefore fell 
upon Ailsby. There was a fire to be sure, but not a 
good one, and no coals up-stairs ; there was a kettle full 
of water, and tea-things, with tea and sugar, but no warm 
milk, nor any saucepan in which to heat some for the 

s 
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baby. Master Henry was crying, Miss Ellen calling 
out to nurse for some bread and butter, and clinging to 
her gown ; while Susan had the infant asleep in her arms, 
its bassinet of course not being yet unpacked. 

In this woe-begone state of things it was surprising 
how useful the little Lord Bernard made himself; he 
kissed away Master Henry's tears ; he got out a small 
knife from the pocket of his frock to cut the string of 
Ailsby's basket, she having just mislaid her scissors, and 
sadly wanting it undone ; he offered to go down-stain 
and tell his mamma there were no coals, and ask her to 
ring for some, which finally he proceeded to do, pro- 
mising Miss Ellen to be back again soon, and bring up 
his new toy just bought at Child's shop, that she might 
see it. On his way he met Miss Vernon, followed by 
his own nurse, Mrs. Warner, and their help quickly 
created something like comfort in the new nursery. 

Mrs. Warner was a person of dignified appearance, 
and when she told her little charge, in the midst of the 
exhibition of his toy, that it was time his lordship 
went home, there was such a mixture of authority with 
respect in her manner that it seemed not to leave a doubt 
of obedience in the child's mind for a moment. 

The next morning brought fresh troubles. No sooner 
was a fire lighted in the day-nursery, than a torrent of 
smoke poured down the chimney , the door was set open, 
but this only made the matter worse ; the window, — but 
then the wet came in, for it was a stormy day. " I'll 
never stand this long," cried Susan ; " indeed I can't, I 
shall be killed soon ; dirting one's clothes and all, this 
new gown 1 bought just to look a little smartish morn- 
ings at Brighton. Nurse, I say, nurse — " 

" Well, what?" exclaimed Ailsby, " I can't come any 
how this moment; I've got baby. I wish you'd be 
quick and fetch Master Henry." 

" I wish I'd never come here at all," said Susan, " but 
I won't bear it ;" and she flounced out of a room rapidly 
filling with smoke to call up the new cook or housemaid, 
when on the first floor she found Martin, to whom she 
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told her troubles, adding that nurse was the most ill- 
natured creature living, to take them so quietly without 
helping her at all. 

A complaint against Ailsby, whom she thoroughly 
disliked, opened Martin's heart at once. So she went 
back with Susan, and being clever in a dilemma, what 
with the poker, shovel, and bellows, she soon got the 
smoke under ; and throwing up the staircase window, 
this most unwelcome visitor made its escape. 

Martin condoled with Susan much, in hopes to make 
her more discontented and troublesome to nurse, and at 
last saying she was going to beg leave for a holiday that 
evening to see a cousin in North-street, invited the girl 
to get the same and come too. Accordingly, on the 
score of her morning's hardship, Susan at breakfast 
asked to go out in the evening with Martin ; and Ailsby, 
wishing to bring her round to her usual merriment 
amongst the children, promised that if their mistress 
made no objection, neither would she, so Susan might 
go. This expectation made the nursemaid run playfully 
on the Esplanade with the two little ones in the after- 
noon, when the rain had blown over. Baby was kept in 
for a cold ; but Miss Lucy took charge of it, her especial 
pet, and Ailsby went out with the rest. 

Just as their walk begun they saw his young lordship 
and Mrs. Warner, so the whole party joined. Lord 
Bernard was most handsomely dressed in velvet, and a 
hat with a splendid feather ; his long bright ringlets took 
Ailsby's fancy amazingly, and she grieved because her 
mistress had lately had Master Henry's dark curls all 
cut off, that his hair might not give so much trouble as 
her elder boys' had done in their infancy. Nurse felt 
very much vexed also because her children were not half 
so much in the fashion as Lord Bernard, though to her 
mind they would have repaid it as well as he could. 
But this feeling did not stay in Ailsby's mind more than 
a minute without her trying to put it away, for she knew 
hers was a foolish vanity, and she struggled to overcome 
it, yet not quite successfully ; it would return, and did 
much to spoil her otherwise pleasant walk. Mrs. Warner 

s2 
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too made the matter worse by relating the great ad- 
miration bestowed upon her young lord, the rich presents 
he received, and the grand houses to which she often 
took him to pay calls. 

Master Henry now ran up to Ailsby, and his sister 
after him ; he held out his little basket that nursey might 
see the pretty stones he had got in it, and Miss Ellen 
flapped, a piece of sea- weed backwards and forwards, 
calling out, " Look, look, it's for you, nursey." Ailsby 
caught up Master Henry, fondled him, and played with 
his stones ; but Miss Ellen soon skipped back to Susan, 
because nurse did not seem just then to care for her 
present. 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Warner, " you're like me, you're 
fonder of boys than girls, or perhaps it's because Master 
Henry is the youngest of the two. Many nurses I know 
take most to the youngest." • . 

Ailsby's heart smote her at this remark. She. was 
always indeed very kind to Miss Ellen when that little 
lady was the only one to be attended to, but let! Master 
Henry be there as well, and it was quite evident that he 
got the most attention. Nurse made no reply to the 
above observation at the time, but it furnished her witfi 
matter for thought as in the evening she sat by herself, 
Susan being out. She saw it was not quite right to make 
any one child a decided favourite ; it might cause the 
rest to envy him ; so, though Master Henry was a boy, 
and though he was more beautiful, and though he was 
younger than Miss Ellen, yet Ailsby resolved from that 
time forth he should not have a larger share of her notice 
than his sister. He was a little selfish, which perhaps was 
her fault for being disposed to consider him first in every 
thing. From this subject Ailsby turned to the remem- 
brance of her silly vanity about the children's appear- 
ance, and determined she would not foster it, by begging, 
as she had intended to do, some fine hats and pelisses 
after the very newest fashion for her little ones ; she 
would rather let this matter take its own course. 

Susan's going out that evening seemed wonderfully 
to unsettle her mind for the next few days. At last she 
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said to Ailsby one morning while they sat together at 
their needlework during the children's sleep, " Do you 
know, I don't think I shall like to be nursemaid much 
longer." 

" Why, what for ?" asked Ailsby. 

Susan. 'Tis so dull. 

Ailsby. A strange new fancy. I always thought 
you seemed fond of children ; how long have you dreamt 
of being dull ? 

Susan. O, ever since Rhoda got herself settled with 
Thomas. 

What this affair could have to do with Susan's dulness 
Ailsby did not find out at first, but Susan made the mat- 
ter clearer by saying, " You see one's so moped up, one 
never speaks to nobody ; I sha'n't ever be married like 
her this way." 

Ailsby. Well, Susan, you do surprise me. Why, 
you're scarcely nineteen ; what can you want with a 
husband ? 

Susan. But one 's no chance of seeing a man even 
going on so. 

Ailsby. And the luckier for you : you'd make a wild 
kind of wife just now. Really, Susan, if I were you, I 
wouldn't do such a wicked thing as be discontented, 
when you've got a good home and all ; surely you ought 
to let the future alone. 

Susan. O, I don't mean to trouble for that ; I shall 
do very well with myself I dare say, only not here. But 
of course it's no good talking to you ; you're an old 
maid, and you can't help it at your time of life. 

These words brought the tears into Ailsby's eyes ; 
certainly she would never be married now. For seven 
years of her earlier life she had known the fondest 
earthly love, but death had taken away from her that 
great treasure. The talking about marriage therefore 
often made Ailsby melancholy. After such moments, 
however, she sometimes recollected Him Who passed 
through life for our sakes without the solace of such 
human affection; she remembered the text, " Thy Maker 
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is thine husband \" and she felt as if she heard her Sa- 
viour asking, " Am not I better to thee than ten sons * ?" 
Then Ailsby's heart seemed ready to reply, " Whom 
have I in Heaven but Thee ? and there is none upon 
earth I desire beside Thee 3 ;" till at last she could 
almost believe it was better to be without the wedded 
love we all too dearly prize, that so she might with tbe 
more undivided, the more constant affection, give herself 
to the embraces of her Heavenly Husband. 

Thus Ailsby thought when Susan had done speaking, 
which enabled her cheerfully to return to the subject; 
and she talked to the girl on her exceeding folly, 
though at the same time she spoke with kindness of what 
she evidently saw were the temptations to such idle 
desires. But it was all in vain, and nurse could only 
hope that the nonsensical fancy of one so young would 
quickly pass away. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Warner took tea with Ailsby. 
Lord Bernard and the little Vernons had the treat of 
dining down-stairs, because it was Miss Ellen's birth-day. 
For their sakes the dinner-hour was at four o'clock, and 
Mrs. Warner, having given the last touch to Lord Ber- 
nard's graceful ringlets, bade him not forget himself in 
company, saying a young nobleman ought always to be 
so polite, he must mind to be quite good because he was 
a little lord. Accordingly the child waited at the door 
for Miss Ellen to go out first, offered to carry her large 
doll down-stairs for her, and said he would be its papa 
after dinner, and teach it to ride on the great horse in 
the drawing-room. 

When they were gone, " I can't think," exclaimed 
Ailsby, " how you manage to give your young lord such 
fine manners ; he's got quite an air about him. Is he 
much out of the nursery?" 

Mrs. Warner. No, he's a good deal with me; for 
ever since her ladyship was last confined, his noise and 
romping have been too much for her delicate health. 

1 Isa. liv. 5. ' 1 Sam. i. 8. * Ps. lxxiii. 25. 
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The earl takes him out often to ride, and so forth ; but, 
(if I may say it without being proud,) I do hope I've 
taught his lordship how to behave. 

Ailsby. He's always been the only child, hasn't he? 

Mrs. Warner. One may say so, for the last baby (it 
was a girl) died at a fortnight, and, to be sure, how sorry 
her little brother was to lose her ; I thought he'd have 
broken his heart, he sobbed so. 

" That was once a great trouble to me," said Ailsby, 
" but I'm glad it isn't now." 

" What was ?" inquired the other. 

" Why, what to say to children," replied Ailsby, 
" when fresh infants were born, and the elder ones wanted 
to be told where they came from. Some people, I know, 
pretend the new baby was bought at a shop, or sent in a 
parcel by a railroad, but I don't at all like that." 

Mrs. Warner. Dear me, no, of course not. I always 
say mamma has given another little brother or sister, or 
else that it's best not to ask questions about what can't be 
explained ; and then I talk of how nice it is having such 
soft cheeks to kiss, and such pretty feet to look at, till 
the children forget their curiosity in their pleasure. 

Ailsby. Lately I've told Miss Ellen God gave her 
baby, and how good God is ; then she seems satisfied; 
and she loves baby all the better, because God sent it to 
her. 

After tea Susan slipped out of the room, unnoticed by 
Ailsby, who went on listening to Mrs. Warner's brilliant 
account of the splendid prospects Lord Bernard had 
before him, heir to such fine estates, so well kept up ; 
" in fact," added she, u I often tell him he's only got to 
behave like what he is, and to take pains with his learn- 
ing, because it would be such a thing for a nobleman to 
grow up a dunce, and then he needn't give a care to any 
thing else." 

Ailsby. But if you won't think me interfering, I hope 
you teach Lord Bernard that he's a Christian ; he mayn't 
remember it else. 

Mrs. Warner. Teach him ! why, there seems to me 
no need of that. He's been christened long enough 
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ago, and a beautiful sight it was ; such a lovely cap, such 
a rich robe, and the sponsors so superbly dressed. I'm 
sure there's no fear 1 should ever forget that christening; 
and as to my young lord, they'll give him the presents 
of his godmothers one day, I suppose, and then 'hell 
learn how they came to be his. 

Ailsby. Yes, but still he may never know any thing 
really about his baptism unless you tell him of it, and 
that he has got something better than his earthly tide. 

Mrs. Warner. How, what do you mean ? 

Ailsby. Why, that at his baptism Lord Bernard was 
made an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven, you know. 

Mrs. Warner. Indeed I know very little about such 
things. I dare say it's all quite right for those to be 
religious who haven't any thing else to look to, but my 
young lord was born for something better ; he's got all 
the world can give. 

Ailsby. Oh, Mrs. Warner, I must ask you not to talk 
like this, because even Lord Bernard can't live here 
always, and he should be taught somehow or other to 
get ready for heaven ; besides, don't you think it's better 
to be the child of God as he was made at his baptism, 
than even to be the son of an earl ? — and there can't be 
any thing more high and noble, and fit for a lord, than 
to serve the King of kings. 

Mrs. Warner. Well, I won't say you're altogether 
wrong, and sometimes, as Lord Bernard seems to have 
taken a great fancy for you, if these matters come into 
your head while he's by, perhaps you'll be so good as 
just to talk a little about them ; they'll do him no harm 
at all events, and I should wish him to know every 
thing. 

Now Ailsby noticed Susan's absence, and having 
vainly rung the bell, went down to look for her. She 
found her just coming out of the kitchen at one door, 
and at the other nurse fancied she caught sight of the 
tail of a red coat, but it was gone in a moment. 

" What have you been about down here?" said she to 
Susan. The girl just looked round at the cook hired 
for the time, as much as to say, " For pity's sake, don't 
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betray me ;" then replied, " I've only been washing the 
children's socks, I thought you'd rather have Mrs. War- 
ner by yourself." 

" And who was that I saw going out of the kitchen 
this minute?" Ailsby further inquired. 

Here cook spoke. " It wasn't any body, ma'am, only 
my old red cloak hanging up the other side of the door, 
and sometimes a bit of it blows in." 

Ailsby could have got a truer answer for herself if 
she had been to Hove Church the next day (Sunday), 
for there she would have heard, " I publish the bans 
of marriage between George King, bachelor, and Susan 
Black, spinster ;" but Susan knew well enough that none 
of her fellow-servants were at all likely to go to that 
church while they stayed in Brighton, so the matter was 
snug enough. 

Mrs. Vernon sent both Ailsby and Kennett to St. 
Andrew's Chapel in the afternoon, as being the nearest, 
and there too they could get places. Martin was to 
have gone also, but she excused herself under pretence of 
a headache, and told Susan they would get out together in 
the evening, 'twas more fashionable, and they would hear 
somebody worth the hearing. Accordingly between six and 
seven they made their way through a great crowd into 
the aisle of a church at some little distance. There they 
stood the whole of the service time. This did not at 
all please Martin, but still they waited for the sermon, 
for every body had talked about the fine preaching they 
were come to listen to. 

Before it was above half done however, most heartily 
did Susan wish she had never been there ; for little did 
she desire to hear that awful text, " Where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched 4 ," spoken of as 
the clergyman spoke of it then. Susan had expected 
only something soft and pleasing ; but instead of that 
she was told concerning the unspeakable anguish and 
the certain eternity of the sufferings of hell ; moreover, / 
that into these the unpardoned sinner might at any 

4 Mark ix. 44. 
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moment be plunged, and then there was no hope of re- 
demption. After this followed a solemn exhortation 
without delay to fly to Christ in repentance and faith, 
and so the sermon ended. 

It made no impression on Martin, for her heart seemed 
to be getting gradually hardened ; but Susan, young 
as she was, did think a good deal of the words she had 
heard. She knew she was going on in a bad way, and 
she half resolved to break it off; but it was only half; 
so the devil was well pleased, for he still kept her his 
prey. 

Ailsby was allowed on the Wednesday of that week 
to go to the prayers at St. Andrew's ; which puritanical 
strictness, as Martin called it, the lady's-maid abundantly 
abused, — always keeping to the same chapel too, so dull. 

" I don't see the good of changing about," said Ailsby, 
in answer to this remark. 

Martin. Good ! you're always thinking of good ; but 
it's pleasant, 1 say, to see different places, and notice 
how the clergymen look, and how the congregation is 
dressed, and all about the pews and every thing. 

Ailsby made no reply, and Martin thinking she had 
got the better of nurse, went on after a moment, " Be- 
sides there is good. I get stirred up by hearing dif- 
ferent ministers; one preaches one thing, and one 
another, and out of them all I learn a great deal. I 
shall go," added she, " into the gallery of St. Peter's 
next time, they say it's quite wonderful. There you 
may see thousands of faces, if only you find a good 
place for yourself." 

Ailsby. Martin, you can talk a great deal better than 
me I know ; but yet I must say, to attend the same 
church, where we're not tempted to look about, Sunday 
after Sunday, must be better, I'm sure, than wandering, 
for then we can't help our thoughts wandering too; and 
as to dress, or the looks of the clergyman, it seems to 
me quite wicked to think about them at all. 

Martin. But what do you say to the preaching? 
When there are so many fine preachers as here, why to 
goodness shouldn't we be the better for them ? 
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Ailsby. The prayers, and the lessons, and the Psalms 
are the same every where. 

Martin. How stupid you choose to be, Ailsby ! I 
said preachers. 

Ailsby. There's no clergyman but if we pray to God 
to bless what he teaches mayn't do us some good, and 
the best sermons that ever were, if we only hear them 
out of curiosity, they will but rise up in judgment 
against us at last. 

Martin. Very fine, indeed. 

Ailsby. Martin, I'm sure it's true ; take it all together, 
to go to the same church and hear the same clergyman 
keeps our minds quieter and better able to attend, than 
flying all about the place after novelties. 

It will not be possible for me to tell you every thing 
which happened to Mr. Vernon's five servants during 
their visit at Brighton ; I can only touch upon one or 
two more particulars, and these shall be the subject of 
another chapter. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

STRANGE THINGS. 

" He shall be, then, against his will my husband. 
If I marry, 'tis 
This day or never." Massinger. 

" Look here," said Ailsby to Susan one day about the 
middle of October, " what are all these marks on the 
table for? I'm sure you must have put some hot 
water down without any thing underneath it, to leave 
such a place as this ; I didn't notice it when we came." 

Susan. But if I have, nurse, we a 'n't at home ; it 
doesn't matter what one does with furniture in a lodging- 
house. 

Ailsby. Oh, Susan, I thought you knew better ; 
you 
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" Nurse," interrupted Susan, " Catherine does just 
the same. She never puts a stroke to her work more 
than she can help, because it's hired furniture." 

Catherine was the housemaid engaged by Mrs. Ver- 
non during her visit. 

Ailsby. Poor girl ! I don't expect her to act much 
better, for she doesn't seem to me to know her duty, 
she's so very ignorant ; but you, hav'n't you been told 
that we are to do as we would be done by ? 

Susan was silent. 

" I'll tell you what," continued Ailsby ; " you 
wouldn't like the laundress to tear half your collars to 
pieces in the ironing, because she's only got the washing 
for a month ; so I don't see why any body should spoil 
furniture, because they've only the care of it for a 
month." 

Ailsby very likely would have said more about the 
danger of a young woman's getting into lasting bad 
habits by untidy ways, and so doing herself greater harm 
after all than other people, if Martin in a most uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter had not just then rushed into the 
room. Her dislike to nurse seemed for the moment 
quite forgotten in the thought of a very amusing some- 
thing which she longed to tell. 

" Oh, Ailsby," she cried, " there's this cook here," — 
and she laughed so again, she could not get on. 

" Well, what?" exclaimed Susan impatiently. 

" Oh, Kennett's pocket," and Martin was once more * 
convulsed. 

" Really," said nurse, " cook and Kennett's pocket — 
what can they have to do with each other ?" 

Martin, a little recovered, went on. " This afternoon, 
only an hour ago, Kennett found a letter in his pocket, 
would you believe it ? — from cook." 

Susan. Did one ever ? Well, I never. — But what 
was the letter about ? 

Ailsby. Now perhaps, Martin, we'd better not know; 
perhaps cook here wouldn't like it. 

Martin. I can't help whether she likes or no ? Ken- 
nett has told mistress, so it must come out. 
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Susan. Tell me at least, pray do. 

Martin. Cook, I'm sure she must be nearer forty 
than thirty, and she's really been making love to Ken- 
nett, as if he'd been the woman and she the man. 

Ailsby. Oh, I wonder she could do such a thing, that 
she could think of it even ; why she's only known him 
a fortnight. 

Martin. No, but she doesn't seem to see how stupid 
she is, for in her letter she's told Kennett it was a 
great shame he'd given her encouragement, and now he 
hung back. 

Susan. How very fine ! I didn't think cook could 
write so well. 

Martin. She can write fast enough, — better than most 
people I've met with. 

Ailsby. I hope Kennett hasn't been jilting the cook. 

Martin. Dear me, how could he in such a short 
time ? it's all a pack of stuff. Kennett's got his eyes 
somewhere else. I know that, and so might cook too, 
for more than once he's said as much before her ; yet, 
at the end of her letter, she doesn't mind telling him 
that she doats on him, that it would rend her heart to 
break off her connexion with him, that he's wounded 
her feelings often the last day or two, but now she does 
hope he'll make her amends. 

Ailsby. What does mistress say? 

Martin. Why, Kennett told her he didn't know how 
to live with the woman after that letter ; so I suppose 
cook must go, and we must get somebody else. I won- 
der what will come next. 

Ailsby. It's a sad thing mistress should be so teazed. 

Martin. Oh, but there's been such a storm, you 
never saw any thing like it in all your life. Directly 
after Kennett lit upon this strange letter, he went to cook 
in a downright rage, and asked her how she dared 
touch his drawer and his pockets, when his clothes were 
off his back. 

Susan. How I wish I'd been there to see! 

Ailsby. Fie for shame, child ! 

Martin. It was rich, though. Cook looked very odd, 
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and then Kennett asked her again how she dared insult 
him with her fooleries ; but he wasn't going to be made 
a goose of, she should learn to keep her place better 
another time, — his mistress should see her fine writing. 

Ailsby. All this for an answer to her love-letter! 
well, to be sure. 

Martin, I'm so glad I happened to be in the kitchen 
just then ; cook had got the tongs in her hand, and 
with them she seized hold of one corner of the paper 
Kennett was holding. I thought it would all have gone 
as sure as could be ; but Kennett crumpled it up between 
his fingers in a moment, and saved it to show to me 
and to mistress. 

Ailsby. I've lived out some years now, and I never 
heard of any thing so foolish as this. 

Martin. Ha v 'n't you ? I have, though not so bad ; 
because it was almost a girl who made the love then ; 
but, old or young, I do wonder how any body can 
demean themselves so, and for once, Ailsby, I suppose 
we shall agree. 

Ailsby. Yes, and I'm sure it's not modest neither ; one's 
surprised that an honest woman could make such a slip. 

Martin. I'm glad though cook here has, it did set me 
off laughing so ; one ought to send word of it through 
Brighton by the crier, it would put the whole town in a 
roar. 

Ailsby, No, Martin, don't say that ; surely we ought 
rather to be sorry for poor cook to think she hasn't 
even behaved herself with common decency as she 
ought. 

Mrs. Vernon was thoroughly puzzled by this little 
incident, since she did not know which way to turn for 
a more respectable servant. The housemaid declared 
that she could not cook, and Mr. Vernon was expected 
next day. Then Ailsby very good-naturedly said, that 
with the help of the charwoman they found in the house 
when they came, as she knew something of cooking, she 
would see to the dinners just the two evenings her 
master was down, if only Martin would look after the 
children a litde. Martin could not well refuse, and the 
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charwoman proved herself so capable, that she stayed on 
after Mr. Vernon went, and there seemed no need for 
another change. 

Ailsby having been thus obliging in her conduct, her 
mistress wished to give her some little treat while the 
fine weather lasted, and proposed that she and Mrs. 
Warner should go over by the train to Lewes, to see all 
about the town. But Mrs. Warner knew Lewes well, 
and seemed to have set her heart upon Bramber as an 
excursion, because she had once had a cousin living there, 
who was now buried in its quiet churchyard. Accord- 
ingly an open fly was hired, and one beautiful day about 
twelve o'clock the two nurses set off. They carried 
their dinner with them, which 1 believe they ate on the 
road. They went on for a little while, and there was 
nothing particular; then they made a short round 
through Ports! ade, for Mrs. Vernon had given Ailsby a 
note to leave at the clergyman's. 

" Oh, what a pretty place ! " exclaimed nurse : '* when 
ivy grows over a tower like that, it makes me think 
how we ought to cling to our church — and try and adorn 
it too, for the dark green looks very beautiful." 

The next place they passed through was Old Shore- 
ham, and nurse's eyes seemed again on the look out 
for something lovely. The horse had a stone in his 
foot ; so the fly stopped a minute, and Mrs. Warner 
and Ailsby got out. The latter caught sight of the 
east window in the old church. " Dear me," said she, 
" how fine ! " 

" I dare say," replied Mrs. Warner, " it does appear 
rather nice and new, but I don't know that I should have 
remarked it unless you had. What do you see so much 
to admire?" 

. Ailsby. Only that when a window's half filled up, as 
that one there is, just like some beautiful pattern, it 
looks much prettier than when it isn't, and it seems as . 
if some one had taken pains with the church. 

Mrs. Warner. Yes, I said it appeared just done up* 

Ailsby. And I'm so fbad of seeing a church that's 
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cared for ; it looks as if there were good people in die 
place, people who love the house of God. 

When the two nurses got into the fly again, they 
could not both help noticing how gloriously the sun 
shone on the sea, and how beautifully autumn had 
coloured the trees at Old Shoreham. Ailsby hoped 
that God, Who could make the declining year so very 
lovely, when her old age came would gild it too with some 
pleasures if He saw fit, since it had seemed good to 
Him to cast such a blight over her spring time. 

Soon the flyman took a turning to his right, and after 
four or five miles more stopped at Bramber. The vil- 
lage did appear so very quiet to Ailsby after Brighton, 
more like her own Colnbrook. The cottages standing 
by the road-side had roses even then growing on their 
walls ; and when Mrs. Warner saw the churchyard on 
the slope of the hill to her right, she expressed satisfac- 
tion that her cousin had such a nice sweet burying- 
place ;.and marking out the spot where she supposed he 
was laid, dropped the few flowers she had just gathered 
on his grave. 

But now the castle — no one ever visits Bramber with- 
out going to the castle, so Mrs. Warner told Ailsby, 
and they had noticed its high moss-grown tower from 
the road. They soon found their way farther up past 
the church. When they were at the top of the hill, 
" Well, I declare, is this all ? " exclaimed Mrs. Warner, 
" only that one tower to be seen, what a fuss about 
nothing ! " " Here are some bits left of the wall, and 
they just show how far the castle went once ; a large 
place, I dare say," remarked Ailsby. 

Mrs. Warner felt so much disappointed, that she was 
soon on her way back to the little inn. Ailsby stayed 
behind a minute ; she thought of the earthly grandeur, 
the fine lords and ladies, the dancing and the music, 
that had once been in that place now so desolate and 
overgrown, and she felt a kind of reverence for it, be- 
cause no doubt great things had happened there in long 
bygone years; yet it all made her feel too how the 
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" glory of man is but as grass," and the more contented 
she was with her own humble lot. As Ailsby passed 
down by the churchyard again, " Ah," said she to her- 
self, " man's noble things don't last, but God's worship 
does, for there's the church still, though the castle is 
quite a ruin ; and so when this world has been all de- 
stroyed, the Church in Heaven will be glorious for 
ever." 

To be sure Ailsby was only a servant, yet how she 
did enjoy any thing worth seeing, and no wonder ; ser- 
vants' eyes serve them a very good turn to look after 
their work with ; but they serve them also another 
very good turn to observe what is beautiful ; — at least, 
that is what I should certainly think, if I were a servant. 

Mrs. Warner and Ailsby, like most others in their 
station, thoroughly enjoyed an early tea ; after taking 
which they got back into the fly again, and set off on 
their way home. 

" I've been trying," said Mrs. Warner, " all I can, to 
find out something about that castle, who built it, and 
who lived in it ; for my young lord is so very inquisitive, 
as sure as ever I get home, he'll ask me where I've 
been and what I've seen, and when he hears it's a castle 
he'll expect quite a long story." 

Ailsby. One must sometimes tell children one doesn't 
know when they ask questions, for I can't bear to 
deceive them by pretending I'm wiser than I am. 

Mrs. Warner. I suppose one must; else they find 
out that they've been told what isn't true, and then 
they're not so ready to believe again. 

Ailsby. And it is such a shame to destroy the trust 
of children ; for to my mind it's one of the sweetest 
things they have. 

Mrs. Warner. How Lord Bernard did puzzle me 
the other day, because he asked me whether, when he 
grew up to be a man, he might fight like Edward the 
Black Prince ! I told him no, I didn't think her lady- 
ship would ever wish him to fight ; then he asked me 
next, why Edward was called a black prince, for, as 

T 
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Lord Bernard said, he hoped he wasn't like the negro 
he had once known, that was so very ugly. 

Ailsby. I'm sure I couldn't have told your little lord, 
though I believe I have heard something about a Black 
Prince fighting in France. 

Mrs. Warner, I bid the child ask his papa, for 1 
wasn't used to such matters ; so he did the first thing 
he saw him, and came running back again to me quite 
pleased that he had got something new to tell. 

Ailsby* Well, and what was it ? 

Mrs, Warner, Oh, only about Prince Edward's black 
armour, or some such trifle ; but now if I'd been and 
told Lord Bernard that Prince Edward was called black 
because he looked cross and ugly, the child might have 
repeated it before his papa, and how silly I should have 
seemed to his lordship ! 

Ailsby, We have precious charges in children, to be 
sure. 

Mrs, Warner, Yes, and yet I've known more than 
one ruined by nurses ; either they don't teach them any 
thing, manners or any thing, or else they teach them 
by frightening them, and that's worse. 

Ailsby, Much worse. I do think it's quite wicked 
to tell a child that a black man will come and take it 
away, or that a frightful creature will crawl through the 
key-hole at night, if it's naughty. 

Mrs, Warner, 'Tis so vulgar too. I always say how 
stupid persons must be, if they can't manage a child 
better than that. 

Ailsby, All such things are lies, that's the worst of 
them, and as bad lies as any; besides, it's so wrong to 
make a child suffer fright for nothing ; it had better a 
great deal be put in the corner, or set on a chair with its 
pinafore over its face. 

After this little trip, nothing particular occurred to 
Mrs. Vernon's servants till just before they left Brigh- 
ton. Susan indeed often was most unaccountably ab- 
sent from the nursery; but she had always a good 
excuse ready when she came back. Once too when Ken- 
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nett was ill, Martin was sent to lock the area-gate 
according to rule at six o'clock, and she brought the key 
to her mistress ; yet next morning, as early as it was 
light, Mrs. Vernon happened to look out of her bed- 
room window and saw the gate ajar, though the key 
lay on her table. Martin, being questioned, said 
she supposed she'd thought she'd locked it, and she 
hadn't; she wasn't used to the fastening. How the 
gate got open she didn't know, the wind must have 
blown it. 

On the Monday before Mrs. Vernon went home, be- 
tween ten and eleven, Susan was missed, and could no 
where be found. Martin and Kennett wondered what 
had become of her. Catherine was asked. " Know 
nothing about the girl, ma'am," she replied. At last 
it came to the charwoman's turn to be questioned ; she 
really was a respectable though a very poor woman, 
and she looked sadly confused. But Mrs. Vernon, in 
her gentlest manner, promised no mischief should hap- 
pen to her, if she would only speak the truth, and tell 
all she could about Susan. 

The charwoman said at last she took blame to her- 
self, there had been a young man come after the nurse- 
maid, but she didn't know who he was nor how often 
he'd come, for they always got together when she was 
washing up, and she hadn't even seen him at all, only 
heard his voice. 

Mrs. Vernon explained how much better it would 
have been if she'd just mentioned these stolen visits to 
the nurse. But the charwoman answered she didn't like 
to speak ill of nobody, she'd hoped no harm would come 
of it, as the family were so soon going to leave ; but 
now she was sorry she'd let it be. 

Nothing more than this could be made out of any 
body. Catherine might have told fast enough, but, as 
she said, it was no affair of hers, and she never inquired 
about any thing that wasn't; the better for her, if only it 
had been true. 

Martin knew the whole matter but too well ; how she 
had persuaded the young people to have their bans 

t 2 
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published without loss of time, and how she had helped 
to several underhand Visits from the young man, espe- 
cially that night when having professed to lock the area- 
gate, she had really left it open on purpose that George 
King might the more easily get into the house. Martin 
knew also why she had hurried on all this unhappy 
business, partly for the fun as she called it, partly be- 
cause she wanted to get a sister of her own into Mrs. 
Vernon's nursery, who in time she hoped would turn out 
Ailsby ; nurse, as I have before said, being an object of 
great dislike to the lady's-maid. 

All this Martin was conscious of, " but mum," cried 
she to Catherine ; " I must keep my place at Coin- 
brook, that's certain, now I've been at all this pains to 
get my sister one with me." 

Mrs. Vernon could not be satisfied with such scanty in- 
formation about Susan, and seemed altogether greatly dis- 
tressed. The sightof his mistress's trouble quite sharpened 
Kennett's wits. A good thought occurred to him, as he 
said. Susan had been married, and that very morning ; 
he would go to the parish church and find it in the regis- 
ter. He did so, and sure enough there were the names. 
" George King!" exclaimed Kennett as he read; " why, 
if I didn't see two soldiers standing outside our area 
about a week ago ; and one of them says to the other, 
( Depend on it, as sure as ever you're talking to young 
Geordie.' " When Kennett told all this, Ailsby called 
to mind her glimpse of the red tail, said to be a cloak, 
which strengthened the butler's notions, and made Mrs. 
Vernon think of the barracks as a good place for getting 
further information. Thither Kennett went also in the 
evening, and heard that the regiment lately stationed 
there had been marched off about a couple of hours 
before. George King was one of the privates ; he did 
not bear a very good character, but, having obtained 
leave of absence and just married, he was let, upon proof 
of this, to take a young woman along with him, whom he 
called Susan. 

So the nursemaid had really beeome a soldier's wife. 
.Well, she was certainly married, — so far Mrs. Vernon 
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was thankful, — but to an unprincipled youth, and with 
prospects of great hardship, and she had gained her end 
by continued disobedience and deceit. Mrs. Vernon 
grieved to think what must be her future lot ; either a 
continuance in evil with its deadly consequences at last, 
or else a most bitter repentance. The truth was, Susan 
had loved not a man so much as a red coat and a great 
many fine words, and George King had been taken with 
a pair of rosy cheeks; so if he ever puts off his red coat, 
and she loses her rosy cheeks, what becomes of their love? 
But I rather fancy it will go much before. Many a one 
marries in haste to repent at leisure; and when sin 
begins a business, I always expect sorrow will come 
very soon after, unless the doom be happiness here, but 
eternal misery, which who would not shudder to think 
might ever be theirs ? 

Poor Martin ! I do not know but that after all I 
pity her most, for she had been the great tempter. Will 
she ever alter her evil life ? A year ago she could not 
have conceived herself capable of an unblushing false- 
hood, and now a lie is to her as nothing ; but one bad 
habit, and that the lady's-maid had long ago indulged 
in (unrestrained curiosity), oh the untold mischief it 
does ! Martin, for the future, has besides her own 
guilt, that of others also to answer for ; she has yielded 
to temptation more than once, and now she has tempted 
in her turn. Tempted, I may truly say, — for not only 
did she persuade Susan to have her bans published to 
secure her marriage, but the lady's-maid planned that 
marriage from the first. She took the poor girl to her 
cousin's the night after Mrs. Vernon's arrival, knowing 
young King would likely enough be there ; she joked 
him into his first courting, and all to serve the ends of 
her own selfishness and enmity. 

In vain, however, for Mrs. Vernon did not choose to 
have two sisters living together ; and a friend, happen- 
ing to spend the evening with her just before she went 
home, so very strongly recommended her nursemaid, who 
only left her because continual living by the sea affected 
the young woman's health, that the girl was sent for. 
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Ailsby vastly liked the looks and manner of Lydia, 
the servant proposed ; so it was agreed she should go 
back with Mrs. Vernon next day. 

Susan's box was meanwhile found directed to her 
home, and Ailsby carefully forwarded this, glad enough 
to think the poor child's wages had just lately been paid, 
and that she did not go off quite without money. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ABSENCE. 

u We long to know 
On what events the other have arrived. 

Chapman. 

During these disasters at Brighton, what had befallen 
the other half of our party left behind at home ? Char- 
lotte found the wisdom of following her aunt's advice, 
and giving up all thoughts of change. Her birth-day 
happened early in autumn ; she then did a wise, a good, 
I may say, a holy thing. Before light broke she was 
up ; yes, Charlotte had no time for long sleep that 
morning, so important was the grave matter she had 
taken in hand. Her twenty- first year was now passed 
away, and had gone to bear its record either for good or 
evil against Charlotte before the throne of the Most 
High.. Could she do any thing to influence the un- 
alterable past ? to avert the punishment due for it \ to 
redeem it even now ? She could by the grace of God. 
While others were sleeping that autumn morning, Char- 
lotte was questioning herself as to the faults, and the 
duties of the past year ; — how she had performed or 
failed in her devotions ; — how she had done or left un- 
done her duty, to God, to her neighbour, to herself. 
She thought of what had happened in October, Novem- 
ber, December, .January, and so on till this very Octo- 

1 1 Cor. xi. 31. 
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ber again. Of course many things Charlotte must have 
remembered extremely wrong in herself all these 
months ; of course many sins she had need to confess 
before God in hope of pardon through the perfect merits 
of her Redeemer. One crime however stood out be- 
fore Charlotte beyond all others, and caused her even 
a deeper awe and anguish than did the rest. She had 
in April last broken the eighth commandment. She 
had been forgiven, but what then ? Is forgiveness 
meant only to set us free from the past ? Surely not so. 
With one hand it may and does loosen the hold Satan 
has on us, but with the other it ought to bind us more 
closely than ever before by penitence and thankfulness 
to Christ. 

This Charlotte believed now ; and calling to mind 
her theft committed since her last birth-day, she felt was 
it ever for her to think hardly about being still low in 
the world, about being put upon sometimes, or crossly 
spoken to ? She more than deserved it all ; and in con- 
trition she acknowledged her need of punishment. Fur- 
ther Charlotte considered how she had been received 
back again to the full love of Christ when she merited 
the loss of it for ever, and how even her earthly home 
and character before men had not been taken from her 
for her sin. Then in deep gratitude she said to God, 
" It is of Thy mercies that I am not consumed, because 
Thy compassions fail not 3 ; " and she began her new 
year with ardent resolutions of amendment in all things. 

Doubtless her sorrows were accepted by God through 
the intercession of Jesus, and He will not bring upon 
her the evil which her guiltiness so entirely deserved at 
his hands. Suffering indeed she may have, but un- 
mixed with anger from her Heavenly Father. Doubt- 
less Charlotte's resolves made in Almighty strength were 
heard on High, and the good Spirit will teach her from 
the past a lesson of wisdom for the future, so that, as 
I told you, she will be enabled in some measure to re- 
deem her days that are gone. 

' Lam. iii. 22. 
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" He that humbleth himself shall be exalted 8 ." Cook 
found Charlotte about this time so remarkably mild and 
docile, that said she, " It's a pity now there's so much 
less to do, you shouldn't be getting on by learning a 
little. I always said I'd teach you what was fit for you 
to know, and I will. You shall see me whilst I'm about 
the custards to-day for master and his friends." Char- 
lotte was delighted, and still more when, a fresh supply 
being shortly afterwards needed, she was trusted to make 
them all by herself. She soon got them on the fire, but 
unluckily too far ; it was too hot, and for a moment 
they began to boil. Of course they were turned 
directly. What could be done ? Charlotte expected a 
severe scolding from cook ; but to her surprise no such 
thing ; a Christian temper may be displayed as well 
about custards as about aught else, and this Charlotte 
found. Cook in a kind manner bid her not look distressed, 
inwardly being glad at such an opportunity for over- 
coming her besetting sin : then taking the custard, she 
whipped it up very hard for a few minutes, which pro- 
cess she desired Charlotte to continue, till at last the 
milk and eggs came so smooth again, no one would ever 
have known that any thing had been amiss with them. 

Mrs. Benson congratulated cook afterwards on her 
success in getting over the mischief with the custards. 

" Why, I'm glad too," cook answered, " it saves 
waste, and I can't bear waste." 

Her action at that moment proved the truth of her 
words, for she was winding up her grate herself; she 
always did this when the dinner was dished before she 
went to dress, and for the rest of the evening the fire 
was mostly made up with cinders. 

" You remind me of a friend I once had," said Mrs. 
Benson again, " so saving and thrifty she was. I quite 
well remember her telling me long ago that where she 
lived the fresh candles for use were hung upon a line 
across the scullery ; my friend when she cut them down 
took such care of all the ends of the cotton-wicks, that 

8 Luke xiv. 11. 
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in time they came to a good weight, and then she sold 
them, and bought herself a gown with them. 

Cook, Well, Mrs. Benson, you'll do me justice, I 
hope, and say you've never known me any thing else 
but economical. I'm sure all the gravy and bits of 
vegetables that comes down on the dirty plates, never a 
bit do I throw it away, but if I don't clap it all into the 
soup for us servants and mistress's poor folks, and capital 
stuff it makes. 

Mrs. Benson. You're quite right, cook, and I'm not 
the last to admire your soup ; it's quite a pleasure to me, 
for I do like to think master's property isn't wronged. 

Some people may perhaps smile at the idea of mas- 
ters' property not being wronged by using up the vege- 
tables or little pieces of bread in soup ; but Mrs. Ben- 
son knew what she was talking about, and so did cook ; 
they knew what a great saving it is, when all those sort 
of things, such too as the fat of mutton, the liquor of 
meat, and dripping, are used up in soup and dumplings, 
or what not, instead of being left to get bad, or care- 
lessly thrown into the pig's-wash. 

After work was over that night Charlotte sat down to 
her needle for a short half-hour. Her manner towards 
Phoebe had of late been so much altered as to make the 
young woman really like her, and she helped her in 
consequence about one or two things, amongst others 
about the piecing her clothes ; so Charlotte was now 
busy over a darn which promised to answer very well. 
While she was thus engaged Alfred came in. Charlotte 
thought he looked rather glum, though he made no 
complaints. She did not venture to ask what was the 
matter ; but cook had no such scruples. " Why, young 
man," said she, " what's gone wrong now ? a'n't you well, 
or what ? " 

Alfred. I've offended master ; that's all, and that's 
enough. 

" Offended master ! " exclaimed cook, " just this 
minute in the dining-room? You've been precious 
quick about it then ! " 

" I don't mean as how 'twas much to-night," replied 
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the boy, " but I banged the door after roe, and then 
master called me back, and told me what a great noise 
I was always a-making; I'm sure I didn't know it 
before." 

Cook. Talk on mat, and you and Charlotte do bang 
doors dreadfully. 

Alfred. 'Ta'n't possible to help it always. But now 
master says, that last week when those gentlemen were 
here, and one of them was playing the flute, I put down 
the wine and creams for supper so hard, and made such 
a row with a fresh lamp I brought in, that the gentlemen 
told him they supposed 1 was a plough-boy just taken 
from the fields, and for their parts they thought I'd better 
go back to them again. I know 1 wish Kennett would 
come home. 

Only a little while before Alfred had been wishing 
Kennett to go, that he might have all the glory of wait- 
ing upon his master by himself, and getting the praise 
which, as he believed, he deserved for his services, 
usually rather thrown into the shade by Kennett's. 
Alfred found instead that the absence of the butler only 
made his faults more noticed, and such an exchange did 
not please him. Yet it was well ; bad habits grow 
upon young people without their becoming aware of 
them, and it is better they should be corrected even at 
the cost of pain. 

Cook comforted Alfred. " I'll tell you what," said 
she, " master doesn't notice your noise only, for the 
other day after his early dinner, he said he'd never seen 

a what was it ? a more fine piece of civility than 

yours that day. Ah, fine ! 'twas the very word." 

Alfred brightened up amazingly. " Master at din- 
ner — I don't remember, not I," exclaimed the page. 

Cook. Master he observes while he was at table that 
the potatoes ate cold a little, and down you went directly 
and fetched up some boiling hot ; he told Mrs. Benson 
you seemed quite gone in breath when you came back, 
but he liked you all the better for it. 

Alfred upon this hearing put his fingers through his 
hair and pushed it higher off his forehead, he pulled 
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down his jacket too as low as it would go, and prepared 
himself to answer the drawing-room bell the next time 
it rang with wonderful alacrity. 

Whatever may be said for or against the servants of 
Colnbrook House, at least they avoided one great fault 
sadly too common in these times, since they made their 
master's and mistress' interests thoroughly their own. A 
word or two of notice, or praise, or inquiry, from either 
Mr. or Mrs. Vernon, gave particular pleasure to any of 
their servants. If they or one of the family looked ill, it 
was quite matter of concern in the kitchen ; that mistress 
would see the place improved by the workmen really 
made cook very glad ; and when master remarked in 
the morning the weather was cold, Alfred would get 
his cloth laid earlier than usual, and be down at the bank 
waiting with Mr. Vernon's largest great coat if he would 
be pleased to put it on. Of course I do not mean but that 
now and then, as I have said before, fault was found, 
which caused a little vexation ; still upon the whole the 
inmates of Colnbrook House felt themselves to be truly 
the same family ; the ladies and gentlemen cared for the 
servants, for their health, their relations, their savings ; 
and the servants cared for them, for their property, their 
pleasure, and their praise. Is it too much to say each 
cared for the other, that as they dwelt together on earth, 
so they might one day, by God's grace, dwell together 
in heaven ? 

Many times did Mrs. Benson's favourite Rhoda think 
of this when, as her mother got pretty well again, she 
began to look out after another place ; she greatly 
feared she should never find one where she would be so 
much considered as at Colnbrook. But did I not tell 
you how God's gracious promise had ever been fulfilled 
to her, how she had always seemed blessed for honour- 
ing her mother ? I shall gladly give you one more in- 
stance of this presently. 

A nephew of Mr. Ponsonby's wrote to him that Oc- 
tober, saying he had just begun housekeeping near 
London, and he wanted a thoroughly respectable ser- 
vant, who with a girl under her should take care of his 
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domestic concerns ; he fancied a country woman, and he 
hoped his uncle would help him. After reading this 
letter, Mr. Ponsonby talked to his sister Mrs. Ward 
about it. " Walter will make a good master," said he, 
" and I should like him to have a good servant." 

Mrs. Ward. I will tell you what we might do ; our 
cook is really fitted for a place of more responsibility 
than ours. Could we not offer her the situation with 
our nephew ? 

Mr. Ponsonby. Just like yourself, my dear Emma. 
I must learn of you still, I see, always to consider others 
first ; but yet let me inquire, where are we to find a 
cook who will wish to live in such a retired village ? 

Mrs. Ward. Our housemaid takes a great fancy that 
way, she would have no objection to the kitchen, I 
know. 

" Still," said Mr. Ponsonby, laughing, " you only put 
the difficulty farther off. What will you do for a 
housemaid ? " 

Mrs. Ward. I should have said, keep on our training 
girl Hannah, only that she has expressed to me such a 
great longing after the nursery ; and it is an innocent 
wish, I who am a mother could not repress it. 

Mr. Ponsonby. As regards this, however, perhaps 
there will not be much difficulty, so I should like you 
to propose the change to our cook as soon as you are 
able. Walter seems like all young men, in a hurry, 
and he may choose badly if we do not choose for him. 

Mrs. Ward did as her brother requested, but Wilson, 
their cook, appeared to hesitate. Living with a gen- 
tleman only, it would seem so strange. Mr. Ponsonby 
now thought he would take the matter in hand, for it 
was a pity his nephew should lose a valuable servant 
through want of a right understanding on her part; 
therefore sending for his cook, " Wilson," said he, 
after some objections on her part and some explanation 
on his, " just think of what I say. Your age is very 
suitable for this situation, which would not do for one 
young; and you have only to keep your own per- 
fectly respectful quiet manner, and your thoroughly 
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close, plain, neat dress, to be all I desire for my nephew 
in these outward things." 

Wilson. My sister, sir, if she weren't in place, would 
do better, because she's a widow. 

Mr. Ponsonby. Being unmarried makes but little 
difference at your time of life ; only attend to your 
proper business, speak no more words than need requires, 
keep the young girl under you from being much seen, 
and if ever my nephew should have for company gentle- 
men in the least disposed to crack a joke with you, as 
they might call it, take as little notice as ever you pos- 
sibly can. This is all I have to say. — Oh, but one 
thing more though, I am sure I would not forget, pray 
attend carefully to my nephew if ever he should be ill. 

Wilson. I'm afraid, sir, I might seem at first awkward 
about it, but I'd do my best. 

Mr. Ponsonby. Depend upon it, Wilson, if you only 
try to love your master as yourself, every little diffi- 
culty of this* sort will soon vanish ; and I can tell you 
all your care and services will be well rewarded. 

Wilson. I don't fear that, sir ; and besides you know 
it's not for that I go. I'd never have left you for 
higher wages ; I'm only sorry to leave you now. 

Mr. Ponsonby. I thank you, Wilson. For higher 
wages alone I never would have recommended you to 
change ; but here is a higher sphere of usefulness. 

Wilson. Yes, sir, I knew you didn't like wandering. 

Mr. Ponsonby. No, indeed ; you remember the old 
proverb, " a rolling stone gathers no moss," which I am 
sure is most true. Never can I say too much against 
the folly of quitting a good place merely for a guinea 
or two more, money is dearly gained by change. But 
I need not talk on this subject to you. 

Wilson went out of Mr. Ponsonby's study, resolved to 
make the trial he proposed. She would have done this 
with a more hearty good- will, but that an old acquaintance 
of hers had lately left her place with a widower, be- 
cause, though there was a very superior housekeeper 
there, she yet found herself most uncomfortable through 
her master's behaviour, as she sent word to Mr. Pon- 
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sonby's cook. Another letter however, which Wilson 
received from this person just after the above conversa- 
tion, made it plain that her own case was likely to be a 
very different one. The account forwarded ran thus : — 

"My dear Friend, 

I am glad to send to you word of my good health, 
and hope to hear as much from you. I hope if you go 
you will do well with Mr. Ponsonby's nephew ; you 
may. if he's a nice gentleman. Mind to cook his din- 
ners to your best. Gentlemen are very particular, but 
of course you know that. 

I'm glad I'm gone away from my master, I was 
miserable there. He sat up smoking at nights, and he 
sat up in the kitchen. 

I'm sorry now I ever took the place for higher wages, 
it wasn't respectable. Master jested about sacred things, 
and once he talked to me in a loose low way ; then I 
gave warning, the housekeeper said I ought ; she don't 
mean to stay since that. My dear friend, we women 
mustn't hear such talk more than once. 

I hope you'll go to church whenever you can; I 
think you ought to pray for your master every day, that 
God would bless him. 

Please excuse all blunders and advice. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Elizabeth Perkins." 

After this letter, representing circumstances so unlike 
those in which she thought of placing herself, no more 
objections were heard out of Wilson's lips. The maid 
was satisfied, but the mistress was in a puzzle. 

Mrs. Ward's hope of another good housemaid lay in 
Mrs. Benson, so to that worthy housekeeper she went. 
Rhoda had also, about this time, written word of her 
wants to her old friend, and the need of each met most 
happily. Mrs. Ward was very much pleased to engage 
Rhoda, and the young woman was almost beside her- 
self with delight to be sent for to the Rectory. Thus 
once more was it well with the daughter who had 
honoured and succoured her widowed mother. 
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The housekeeper's face wore a most complacent 
smile when she told Rhoda's good fortune to the small 
party in Colnbrook House kitchen, just the night before 
the absent family returned. Each was happy too every 
way that evening, for master and mistress, and Miss 
Lucy, and all, were coming home next day. 

What then were these servants of Mr. Vernon's, for 
they were much more than they seemed? They were, 
though they knew it not, an emblem of Christ's holy 
Church. All its members are likened to servants; they 
have the work of God their Saviour to do while He is 
absent ; and if they labour faithfully and are ready wait- 
ing to welcome His return, when Christ comes back 
again at the end of the world, " Verily I say unto you, 
that He shall gird Himself, and make them sit down to 
meat, and will come forth and serve them ; then 
blessed are those servants*." Such it is in the power of 
us all to be, and surely of none more than of those, who, 
being engaged to an earthly master, look at him as an 
emblem of their Heavenly Lord, and obey him dili- 
gently for that reason. 

If, the night before the family met at Colnbrook, I 
had singled out one face more happy than all the rest, it 
would have been Alfred's. Had he received any praise 
particularly ? Had his master made him any present of 
late ? No. Was he so very glad at the thought of 
seeing Kennett again ? He was, for he could meet his 
superior with ant unclouded open brow, and tell him the 
danger he had been exposed to, yet that he was an 
honest lad still. 

But an hour before Alfred had been on his knees, 
thanking God because he had felt sacramental grace so 
strong within him, when that afternoon he had success- 
fully resisted the greatest temptation of his life. 

The page had been sent on an errand to change a 
ten pound note for Mrs. Benson, after she had charged 
him many times to be careful with such a large sum of 
money. When he got close upon Eversham, he thought 

*Lukexii.37,38. 
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he would just take the hank-note out of his pocket to see 
that it was safe. The day had been stormy ; toward even- 
ing it got more so, and as Alfred had the paper between 
his fingers, a strong gust of wind took his hat right off. 
In trying to catch it he forgot his note, and when he had 
recovered the hat, his ten pounds were gone. He stayed 
looking for some time, but it got darker and darker, and 
at last he could not see any thing at all clearly. Then 
Alfred resolved still to go on to Eversham, and borrow 
a stable lantern that he might hunt again. He went a 
little further, but he scarcely knew what he did, he was 
in such a way. At the entrance of the town he met a 
footman whom he had just become acquainted with ; 
and, glad of any body to speak to, he told him his 
trouble. 

" Then," said Robert the footman, " the money *s 
gone, as sure as I'm alive ; you'll never see it again." 

" Oh dear, dear ! Oh, what am I to do ?" exclaimed 
Alfred, and his sobs were those of real suffering. 

" Have done with that woman's flummery, and I'll 
show you," replied the other. " You'll get your money 
back, never mind ; and whether it's one ten pound or 
another don't matter." 

Alfred. What ? I can't understand what you say. 

Robert. I'll tell you then, but don't kick up such a 
row. I'm a-going home, and you can come back to 
master's with me. 

Alfred. Can your master really help me, do you 
think ? 



Note. — Under temptation it has been advised to make the sign 
of the Cross, that is, to mark this sacred form on our foreheads 
once again, as it was done for us in infancy. Such an act may 
remind us of our vow at Holy Baptism, to resist the devil ; and 
Satan seeing this emblem of conquest, this badge of Whose we 
are, may the sooner flee from us, and be the more easily overcome. 
We must, however, recollect only to make this sign when we can do 
so quite unperceived. Still, even in a crowd, we can, under temp- 
tation, call to mind our Christian name, as a remembrance of our 
solemn pledges to Christ. These things, with the never-failing 
assistance of prayer, may, it is hoped, be found some aids in time 
of need. 
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Robert smiled with something like the smile of a 
fiend at the simplicity of the boy, as he said, " Yes, 
my master can help you very well ;" or, muttered he in- 
wardly, " You can help yourself, which will do better." 
Then he added aloud, " But first of all, just step in 
here, I must make a man of you again, or you won't 
be able to speak up when I get back." 

The here where Robert stopped was a public-house. 
" No," said Alfred, " I don't go to such places." 
Robert. Bless me, what's this for ? At least I sup- 
pose you can come in, and wait till my business is 
done? 

Alfred. I can stand outside, that '11 do. 
Robert. No, it won't. 
Alfred. Why not? 

Robert. Because, my young man, you see my master 
may give you a good five pounds very like, but you 
must get the rest for yourself by play. 
Alfred. By gambling ? 

Robert. By something very like it, I should say, and 
where's the harm of that ? You'll be more the gentle- 
man when you've done than you were before you began. 
The temptation was very strong to Alfred; he thought 
he should get something, — perhaps a great deal, per- 
haps the ten pounds ; then he need not say any thing 
about his loss. Robert called it all fair, and he would not 
drink a drop. Should he consent or not ? But if Mr. 
Ponsonby could be there, and were to see him, how 
would that do ? If his grandmother, who had brought 
him up, could be there, and were to see him, that 
would not do neither. What then if Jesus Christ, his 
future Judge, were to be there, and to see him, would 
that do ? Yet this last Alfred well knew he could not 
help. The Lord of all must be in that public-house, 
and must see him, and could He approve ? Could the 
All Holy approve of the unlawful obtaining of money, 
— of evil company, which might even tend to drunken- 
ness itself? 

Alfred's conduct answered this last question. 

u 
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" No," said he to Robert, " if you can't do any more 
for me, good bye. I'll be an honest lad at all events, 
let come what will of it." 

If I know any thing about that young footman, how 
happy was it for our page that he came to this resolu- 
tion ! I believe Robert only tempted him to play, on 
purpose that he might lose, and be more entirely his 
prey. After this it would have been an easy matter, 
comparatively, for Robert to have persuaded Alfred that 
he might open Mr. Barrow's money-drawer, (which 
was not always so carefully locked as it ought to have 
been,) and no harm at all neither, because if he took what 
he wanted then, he could put it back another time, and the 
gentleman would never miss it. Robert's fingers would 
not have been idle either ; yet if the theft had been dis- 
covered, he would have turned king's evidence, and taken 
shelter behind Alfred. All this might have come upon 
the poor boy, if he had once gone into the public-house 
to gamble, and so he found out in part afterwards ; for 
as he went back, (it was now quite dark, but the moon 
shone out brightly,) a respectable farmer passed him, 
and inquired whether he was not the page at Colnbrook 
House, and whether he had not been in company with 
Mr. Barrow's footman. 

"Yes," Alfred replied; "but I'm glad I've got 
clean off, for he doesn't seem to me too good." 

" You may well be," said the farmer, " a lad couldn't 
have a worse associate. I wonder he didn't tempt you 
to the public-house ; and if once he'd upset you a little 
there, he'd have taken you on with him about some of 
his wicked practices, for he's precious clever at helping 
off other people's property, only the law hasn't been able 
to clap him up just yet." 

Alfred shuddered to think what he had so nearly been 
brought to, and thanked God for his deliverance. He 
also thanked the farmer for his warning, and explained 
the circumstance which had led him into Robert's com- 
pany. 

" Ah ! " observed the farmer, " a likely story that, of 
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his master helping you ; a fine scrape you've got clear 
out of. But, my lad, I can give you a better set up ;• 
what was the number of your ten-pound note?" 

The page repeated it, for Mrs. Benson had made him 
get the number by heart, before she gave him the 
money. 

" Now," said Alfred's new friend, " here's your lost 
note ; I found it as I came along sticking on a twig in 
the hedge ; it's cost you dear, take more care for time 
to come." 

When Alfred got back, he found the housekeeper all 
anxiety about him, he had been so very long away. She 
scolded him at first ; but when he had told his story, 
there was such an air of truthfulness about the boy that 
she could not doubt him for a moment, and though she 
still blamed him on account of his carelessness, yet she 
rejoiced he had been kept safe in the midst of danger. 

It was now supper time, and there was so much plea- 
sure at the thought of the news they would hear on the 
morrow, that the servants talked and laughed merrily 
in the hall. I doubt whether all they said was sense ; 
but some of it was, and this may be worth preserving. 

Mrs. Benson expressed great satisfaction at the thought 
of Wilson being gone to her new home. 

" Ah !" said cook, " her master will take a wife soon, 
I'll warrant, and then she'll have fresh troubles." 
" Why, what?" Charlotte asked. 
Cook. New-married people don't understand manage- 
ment; young ladies do order so strangely sometimes, 
because they haven't mostwise been trained like our 
Miss Lucy. 

Mrs. Benson. I think a good cook, who lives with a 
mistress that hasn't had experience, should help her all 
she can ; she could just mention little things respect- 
fully. 

Cook. Some people are wicked enough to take ad- 
vantage of a young lady's ignorance ; that's dreadful bad. 
Mrs. Benson. Quite shocking. Besides, I don't think 
a cook ought to let her mistress make herself absurd 
about the dinners without giving her notice of it, but 

u 2 
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then, of course, I mean speaking to her as a servant 
should. 

Cook. What, in case a lady had a friend or so, and 
were to order two roasts top and bottom, or what's not 
just in season, or the wrong sauce, I suppose you 
mean ? 

Mrs. Benson, Yes, and then a young mistress might 
be so glad of a servant like that ; and might give her 
help and good advice in her turn too, for one knows that 
ladies are very wise about some things, even those who 
mayn't know much of a kitchen or their household mat- 
ters at first. 

Charlotte. Do you know I heard such a story of 
Mrs. Burton's governess, how she managed when the 
lady was out ; her cook told it to Mr. Fletcher's page, 
and he told it to the kitchen-maid at the Grange, and 
Richard the butcher's boy got it from him, and he said 
it all out when I was by this afternoon. He said 
that 

Cook. Hold your tongue, child, I never will hear no 
tales repeated ; the half of them a'n't true. 

Mrs. Benson. And if they were, we oughtn't to listen 
to them ; no servant should ever tell the least thing 
against any one in the family outside the walls ; it's a 
blabbing that's quite disgraceful, and may perhaps bring 
harm to those they profess to serve. 

Charlotte. 'Twas only, ma'am, against the governess, 
it wasn't the lady. 

Mrs. Benson. If it had been the youngest child, it 
wouldn't have made it right; but what do you mean, 
Charlotte, only against the governess ? 

The girl blushed without daring to answer. 

" I know this," continued the housekeeper, " that 
many governesses are ladies all over, and how servants 
can treat them as they do I can't think ; but those like 
us have a vast deal to learn yet of things becoming their 
station. 

Cook's humility having increased with her improve- 
ment in temper, " pray go on," said she to Mrs. Ben- 
son, " what things like do you mean ?" 
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" Why," added the housekeeper, " we should be 
courteous to every body, and not take the wicked advan- 
tage of carrying ourselves high to any one, only because 
it can't be resented." 

Charlotte looking much distressed, cook began a talk 
of something else. " Only think," said she, "of Ailsby's 
seeing to the dinners at Brighton !" 

Mrs. Benson. Ah, she's clever, and whatever she does, 
she does so well ; what care she takes of her children, 
to be sure ! 

Cook. I can't never forget her changing their socks 
twice that day last summer, when so many of us had a 
pic-nic together in the woods ; she's as afraid as you 
are of damp feet. 

Mrs. Benson. And good cause too ; she lost a little 
brother and sister in infancy, both of croup coming 
through damp feet. 

Charlotte now ventured to open her lips again. 
" And do you remember too," said she, " how nurse 
scolded Susan that night for putting in hot water into 
Miss Ellen's bath ? " 

Cook. Child, you've got your story wrong. Miss 
Ellen always has warm water. 

Charlotte. I mean, for putting in boiling water after 
Miss Ellen stood in the bath, to make what was there 
seem not so chill. 

Mrs. Benson. A very bad habit that of nursemaids, 
it might scald a baby pretty quick ; I wonder more 
children a'n't burnt than are. 

Cook. And I wonder what all that is about Susan. 
Didn't Ailsby really say any thing more in her letter, 
Mrs. Benson? 

" She only told me," replied the housekeeper, " that 
we've got a great deal to hear when she comes home, 
particularly about Susan ; we weren't to be shocked, 
and I was to have every thing ready to receive master 
and mistress, on the 30th, to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

u The love of Jesus hath prevailed ; I come to profess myself 
a lover of Jesus, and so to approve myself by deeds and actions." 

Claustrum Anim^e. 

a Our brethren once, our brethren now, 
Still knit in holy love ; 
We praise and serve Him here below, 
They praise and serve above !" 

The Unseen World. 

But little more remains now, my readers, either for me 
or for you. We have been watching Christian servants, 
mostly in a country life, through more than nine months ; 
and I ask, what think you of them all, since my history 
is nearly ended ? Some were very wicked, you will 
say ; some were very good ; some were very sorry when 
they had done wrong, and some were not. Well, which 
will you choose for your examples ? I put my question 
here, fully knowing, however, that in this world I shall 
never have an answer. But I will hope the best ; I will 
hope that many have been my companions through this 
book, not only in reading, but in the feeling of their 
hearts. Then these have taken their resolution. They 
will either be like Mary Evans, leading a high life of 
holiness even in the very midst of the world, or if their 
past forbids any thing so blameless, they will follow 
some others of whom I have spoken, and try for them- 
selves the virtue of repentance. 

But why ? why will you be good and upright ? why 
will you be humble and contented ? Why will you do 
each little every-day action after the most perfect man- 
ner of a Christian? Doubtless your reward will be 
celestial glory ; — this quite passes thought, and it will last 
for ever. Yet let me come nearer to our present life, 
and at the same time offer you, my friends, a motive 
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almost higher than even the happiness of heaven itself. 
I will give you the very motto of a Saint, and it shall 
be yours from henceforth continually, — " For the love 
of Jesus." You shall act in every thing for the love of 
Jesus. He lived and laboured for love of you ; you 
shall do the like for love of Him. Thus, a house- 
maid sweeps a room or makes the beds ; she does it 
for the love of Jesus, taking concern that He should 
delight in her household work, and rejoicing in the hope 
that He will accept it at her hands, as her free gift, 
though her bounden duty. A scullery-girl clears up 
her range and scours her saucepans ; she clears them 
for the love of Jesus, making such matters an offering 
of deep gratitude from her heart devoted to Christ. 
The butler and the page wait at dinner ; they do it for 
the love of Jesus ; they perform that daily business to 
the best of their power, for they are waiting upon the 
children of God, which is nothing less than to be in 
attendance upon the Saviour Himself; therefore with a 
heavenly affection is this ordinary office regarded by 
them. 

But no words of mine can ever reach to the height 
of such a life ; so I would only repeat once more your 
simple but angelic motto, " For the love of Jesus." 

Yet here I must confess I have my misgivings, lest 
some even of the best intentioned should question the 
power of a very busy person to lead a very holy life. 
In answer to this objection, will you read the following 
extract from a true account of one long since gone 
to rest, who in early life had been a footman, and 
afterwards became cook in a foreign establishment? 
" Brother Lawrence found the greatest advantage from 
walking in the presence of God. It even appeared in 
his countenance, which was quite edifying, such a sweet 
calm and devotion being seen in it as could not but 
affect the beholders. And it was observed that in the 
greatest hurry of business in the kitchen he still pre- 
served his heavenly-mindedness. He was never either 
hasty or loitering, but did each thing in its season with 
an even, uninterrupted composure, and tranquillity of 
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spirit. ( The time of business/ said he, * does not with 
me differ from the time of prayer ; and in the noise and 
clatter of my kitchen, while several persons are at the 
same time calling me for different things, I possess God 
in as great tranquillity as if I were on my knees at the 
altar.'" 

Whoever in any measure attains to such a life must 
enjoy within himself that richest blessing, a peaceful 
conscience; and what better preparation for death? 
Speaking of our present state and its end, however, let 
me here add three rules, almost in the words of a 
divine 1 of our own Church, — three rules by which to 
" live the life, and die the death, of a perfect and fervent 
penitent." Just after I began my story, I wrote down 
three rules for managing your ordinary concerns ; just 
before I end this book I will write down as many for 
managing the concerns of your soul. 

1st. Let there be no one sin, either great or small, 
either of the flesh or the spirit, which you wilfully and 
knowingly commit. 

2nd. Let there be nothing by which your heart in its 
most secret affections is at variance with the will of 
God. 

3rd. Let there be in you a positive capacity for the 
bliss of heaven, an active longing of your soul for the 
more immediate presence of God. 

But once more, and then I have done. We must, we 
really must, just for affection's sake, take a last look at 
the Colnbrook servants, before we part from them en- 
tirely. One day after their meeting again was all bustle, 
unpacking, and putting to rights ; the next had much in 
it of the deepest peace. 

On the first of November several from Colnbrook 
House joined in Communion at their parish church ; 
for it was the glorious festival of All Saints. The Holy 
Eucharist was received by many of the servants, some 
young, some old, as well as by their master and mis- 
tress ; very different in station and circumstances these, 

1 Archdeacon Manning. 
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yet through the virtue of this Divine Sacrament perfectly 
one in Christ. 

Rhoda too was there, she knelt close to Manley at the 
Altar ; on her other side was Mrs. Benson, and after they 
had all together received the most sacred bread and wine, 
she felt she need no more think of separation from her 
former home, she and its members were now for ever 
united. 

Nor they alone. Mrs. Benson truly knew her dear de- 
parted friend was with her indeed this day, that Master 
Holman was not dead but living. 

Yet after all, only a small number on All Saints' morn- 
ing met around the Altar at Col nb rook. Even so ; but 
they were " compassed about with a great cloud of wit- 
nesses 2 ," " the spirits and souls of the righteous 3 ," com- 
memorated that day by the Church. I can say this ; for " I 
believe in the Communion of Saints." In thought and 
faith of such communion, for one moment ere yet we part, 
let us all, my much loved companions, do as those we 
are now leaving have just done 4 ; let us join together in 
an act of adoration to the Most Holy and Undivided 
Trinity : — 

Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host ; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

2 Heb. xii. 1. 3 Benedicite. 

4 Communion Service, the concluding anthem. 
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